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Saving Money 
for the 
Customer 





A pouttry dealer in lowa shipped 
200 boxes of chickens to an agent in 
New York, who had engaged to 
dispose of them. Later, the shipper 
felt that his interests were not being 
properly looked after and through 
his local bank instructed the Irving 
Trust Company to take over the 





shipment. 


Arving Trust Company Building The warehouse receipt for the 


Plone hie : chickens, which were in storage, was | 
obtained and the transfer was made. 

When the shipper failed to find a buyer, this Company came to the 
rescue. Bids were asked for and the highest offer was telegraphed 
to the shipper’s bank with the result that the sale was made and 


the owner was protected from loss. 


The Out-of-Town Office of this Company takes every precaution 
| to safeguard the interests of correspondents and their customers. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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JAMES H. CONROY, Executive Vice-President 


Statement of Condition, 
January 2, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash’ on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 
$80,212,434.50 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities... 29,517,436.73 
Other Securities 44,730,070.41 
Call Loans 49,808,000.00 
Other Loans (Demand and Time) 245,631,093.69 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 11,952,635.09 
Accrued Interest Receivable 1,408,598.94 


$508,226,174.58 


$27,500,000.00 
58,510,691.04 
2,754,545.82 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills 32,448,865.74 


Deposits 387,012,071.98 


$508,226,174.58 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


55 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 

There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 


Bonds and Mortgages 31,839,035.72 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 13,126,869.50 
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THE RAMPARTS OF “WALL STREET” AS VIEWED FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 
SHOWING DOMINATING TOWER OF THE NEW BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST 
COMPANY BUILDING. FROM ORIGINAL ETCHING BY ANTON SCHUTZ. 
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QUEST FOR IMPROVED BANKING STANDARDS 


DANGERS OF POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 


ECENT events have 

clear relief those fundamental 

changes and new tendencies in 

American banking and in credit 
practice which call for enlightened leader- 
ship and expert guidance. The more im- 
mediate problems of adjustment in connec- 
tion with the stock market break have 
induced a temporary truce in the conflict 
between opposing forces in American bank- 
ing development. It appears of greater 
moment at this time to keep general busi- 
ness on an even keel and revive the delicate 
blossoms of prosperity. Nevertheless, it is 
well to recognize that the battle between 
unit and smaller banks on the one side 
and strongly entrenched branch banks, group 
banking organizations and holding corpora- 
tions on the other, is certain to be renewed 
with even greater vigor. 

The greatest danger to be apprehended 
is that practical questions or issues relating 
to more efficient banking control and man- 
agement are likely to become the subject 
of political brawls, bitter partisanship and 
long-drawn ‘Congressional investigations”’ 
which are apt to do more public harm than 
good. The history of banking evolution in 
the United States bears only too frequent 
witness of the blight and harm caused by 
political interference. While the questions 
are not the same as those which precipitated 


forced into 


the bitter conflicts attending the First Bank 
and the Second Bank of the United States, 
or those of the hectic days of wildcat cur- 
rency, the present situation is nevertheless 
loaded with inflammatory material and 
dynamite. 

The Rules Committee of the House at 
Washington recently adopted a resolution 
which authorizes the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to conduct an investiga- 
tion of branch and chain banking. In the 
Senate, the King resolution calling for a 
sweeping inquiry of the banking situation 
and the Federal Reserve System, has been 
halted to await disposition of the tariff 
bill. In both chambers large crops of bills 
have been introduced and referred to com- 
mittee, most of which are directed to group 
banking and holding companies, the curb- 
ing of stock market speculation and margin 
trading as well as revision of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

It is fairly certain that no important 
banking legislation will be attempted at 
the current session of Congress, either along 
lines that may be suggested by the Con- 
gressional Committee, or the liberalization 
of branch banking powers for national banks 
recommended by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Administration influence is avow- 
edly directed against any hasty legislation. 
President Hoover, in his message to Con- 
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gress, it will be recalled, submitted no defi- 
nite recommendation for action at this 
session. He directed attention, however, to 
possible dangers of concentration of credit 
through group and chain banking. 

The problems of adjustment in American 
banking which lie ahead cannot be expected 
to yield to Congressional investigations 
and legislative patchwork. Actual experi- 
ence and observation of sound principles of 
administration invariably must be relied 
upon to pave the way to better banking 
and refinements in the science of credit 
rationing and control. No _ restraining 
statutes that may be devised at Washing- 
ton or by the states will prevent the further 
concentration of banking into stronger, more 
responsible and efficient hands, if such tend- 
ency is attuned to economic necessity and 
public interest. If independent or unit 


banking is to survive or prevail against the 
increasing inroads of branch banking, group 
banks and holding companies, the decision 
will be gained not by legislative fiat, but 
because independent and unit bankers re- 
ligiously devote themselves to sound policies 
of management and effect new ideas of 


cooperation. ) 

What American banking needs is not 
more laws so much as a rededication to un- 
selfish public service on the part of those 
who are alert to changed conditions affect- 
ing all business. As to branch banking and 
the alternative of group banks and holding 
companies in the absence of enabling branch 
banking laws, the public will be the final 
arbiter and not Congress or the legislatures. 
Branch banking will win the day if those 
responsible for conduct are actuated by 
unquestionable motives as to quality and 
safety, rather than aiming primarily for 
profit and power. Independent or unit 
bankers, in small as well as large cities, will 
not only hold their own but prosper with 
the country where they abandon methods 
which have outlived their usefulness, sub- 
scribe to formulas which assure responsi- 
bility and foster the welfare of the individual 
and of business. 

Harmful and abortive Congressional legis- 
lation can only be avoided or counteracted 
by a new sense of leadership and coopera- 
tive effort among the bankers themselves. 
Banks and trust companies are or become 
strong and successful because of adherence 
to policies, principles of management and 
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conduct which are far mere cempelling than 
legal prescription or official supervision. 
No set of laws can take the place of this 
bigh spirit of honor and service. It is that 
spirit which needs to be communicated to 
the banking fraternity as a whole and which 
will selve along ecenomic rather than poli- 
tical lines, the quest for better and safer 
banking. 


 % 


BRAVO—SIR ESME HOWARD 


O better Englishman has ever graced 
the office of Ambassador to the 
United States than Sir Esme Howard. 
The amity and the feeling of kinship which 
exists and should be diligently fostered 
between English-speaking peoples was given 
true accent in the farewell address delivered 
by Sir Howard recently in relinquishing 
the post which he has so brilliantly occupied 
at Washington to return to the peaceful 
shades of his English estate. He said: 

“T have noticed that some journalists 
have talked about the inevitability of a 
clash between Great Britain and America 
on account of industrial competition and 
the struggle for foreign markets. Can any 
one in his senses really believe that the 
industrial situation of either of us would be 
benefited by risking all the immense trade 
that exists.and runs into billions of dollars 
for the sake of trying to establish our re- 
spective export trades in even the greatest 
foreign markets? That is what this pessi- 
mistic prophecy amounts to. To me, 
frankly, this idea, quite apart from any 
sentimental horror of such a conflict and 
basing myself entirely on the most material 
grounds, is simply fantastic. Let us put it 
aside. 

“What other grounds for conflict exist ? 
Does any one in this country believe that 
Great Britain has any hankering for terri- 
tories of this country? If he does he is 
qualifying for the nearest lunatic asylum. 
It may be there are some writers in this 
country to whom the British West Indian 
Islands act as a certain vineyard did for 
a King of Israel, but if any one in England 
expects the American people to approve 
of forcible and direct action to satisfy this 
particular form of land hunger on the part 
of a few of them, then such person is also 
in my opinion rapidly qualifying for a 
lunatic asylum.” 
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“SHOWING FAITH BY THEIR 
ACTS” 


T doubtless requires considerable cour- 

T| age and conviction on the part of a 
bank or trust company president to 
stand before his board of directors and de- 
liver an ultimatum that they either show 
their faith by their acts and appvuint the 
institution as their executor and trustee or 
otherwise withdraw from the board. No 
greater blight descends upon the fair name 
of trust service than to learn with lament- 
able frequency that officers and directors 
of well established trust companies pass on 
to the Great Beyond and leave wills in 
which they nominate individuals as execu- 
tors or trustees. It is even on the record 
that trust company presidents have not 
left any wills at all and died intestate. <A 
general campaign to “sign up” trust com- 
pany officers and directors seems in order. 
There is at least one hardy trust company 
president who believes in “‘direct action,” 
and his example may well be emulated by 
others who hesitate for reasons of mis- 
guided delicacy. In a recent address in 
New Jersey, Mr. Uzal H. McCarter, presi- 


dent of the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
of Newark, said: 

“Tt is my firm conviction that the direc- 
tors of a trust company owe, in their allegi- 
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ance to the company, that they also use 
their company (either alone or in associa- 
tion with others) in all of their fiduciary 
relations. I know of no greater injury that 
a director can do to his company than not 
to recognize the trust company in such re- 
lations. In many cases the real failure of 
the directors to so act is because the mat- 
ter has not been properly placed before 
them. On two or more occasions I have 
called the attention of the members of our 
board of directors to this matter. I have 
advised them that it was my confident be- 
lief that in the event of their not feeling it 
to be judicious to so nominate our company, 
they should retire from the directorate; it 
being the duty of a member of the board to 
promote the interests of the company to 
the utmost, and when that result was not 
possible, they should retire.”’ 

Contrast this attitude with that ofa fairly - 
large bank in New York City, advertising 
for trust business, whose trust officer re- 
cently came to the editor of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine with the lament: “How 
is it possible for me to do good work when 
I have been unable even to induce the 
President of my bank and the Executive 
Vice-president in charge of trust operations 
to name their own bank as executor or 
trustee in their wills.” 


On A TYPICAL LONDON Foccy Day WHEN KING GEORGE FORMALLY OPENED THE NAVAL 
REDUCTION CONFERENCE 
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STRENGTHENING NEW YORK 
STATE BANK SUPERVISION 
AND EXAMINATION 


ERHAPS more important and imme- 
P| diately effective than the enactment 

of any or all of the amendments to 
the New York banking laws proposed legis- 
lative and the Governor’s commissions, is 
the action of the legislature at Albany in 
appropriating $145,000 for additional ex- 
aminers in the State Banking department. 
Aside from the woeful maladministration of 
the office of Superintendent of Banks, by 
the previcus encumbent, rendering possible 
the scandals growing out of the City Trust 
Company and the Clarke Brothers’ private 
banking failures, the great palpable weak- 
ness of the New York state banking system 
has been the lack of funds to employ suf- 
ficient and competent examiners. In a 
state like New York where banking re- 
sources, exclusive of national banks, exceed 
ten billions of dollars and represent one- 
seventh of the nation’s total banking power, 
it is manifestly impossible te enferce obedi- 
ence to the banking laws, no matter how 
good they may be, with a miserably small 
staff of examiners and where pay for super- 
visery authorities is little higher than the 
average paid to junior bank officers. 

While recommending a number of desir- 
able changes the Davison legislative com- 
mission was correct in its conclusion that 
present laws in New York “affecting banks 
and trust companies are both adequate and 
sound and there is no call for sweeping 
changes,”’ presumably of the drastic charac- 
ter suggested by Moreland Act Commis- 
sioner Moses. Nevertheless, the group of 
bills recently introduced at Albany and 
based upon recommendations made by the 
legislative commission as well as the Da- 
vison commission, embrace proposals which 
are highly desirable. Particularly praise- 
worthy is the measure which will give the 
Bank Superintendent unquestioned power 
to control the operations of private bankers 
who prey upon alien populations and gather 
their revenues from the financially illiterate. 
The bill gives the superintendent jurisdic- 
tion over all private bankers paying interest 
on deposits of less than $7,500 and for- 
bidding any private banking or investment 
house claiming immunity from supervision 
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or examination, to term itself in any way as 
a bank for the acceptance of deposits from 
the public. Commendable also is the bill 
which empowers the superintendent to in- 
vestigate any private banking firm to 
determine its status. Similarly desirable is 
the measure which gives the superintendent 
full power to examine any corporations or 
affiliates of banks and trust companies. 
Aimed at prevention of any repetition 
of the City Trust affair are bills prohibiting 
public or judicial officers from becoming 
directors or officers of banks and trust com- 
panies; forbidding any member of the 
examiners’ staff from having any interest in 
or negotiating loans from supervised banks 
except mortgage loans on their own homes 
and likewise requiring disciplinary notifi- 
cations to be sent alse to directors and 
scrutiny of loans by directors. 

The legislative committees wisely refrain 
from seriously entertaining bills which 
would seek to prohibit chain or group bank- 
ing, pending Congressional study;  segre- 
gation of special interest accounts in com- 
mercial banks on the same basis as savings 
deposits; placing investment trusts under 
state supervision and helding directors 
criminally responsible. 

There is a large crop of other bills relat- 
ing to banking operations, some of which 
are good and others obviously unwise. Re- 
lating particularly to fiduciaries is a bill 
which will permit trusteeing of a group of 
mortgages and issuance thereon of partici- 
pating certificates by title and mortgage 
guarantee companies and investment of 
trust funds for purchase of such partici- 
pations. This is a bill which in its pre- 
sent form should be defeated. Another 
measure aims to require stock brokers and 
salesmen to be licensed and bonded. 

Meanwhile Superintendent Broderick will 
derive the best possible support by getting 
more money and authority for assistants 
and examiners. He alse wants more bureau 
organization including a credit bureau to 
follow slow and deubtful assets at exam- 
ination and to keep in touch with credits, 
for, says Mr. Broderick: “had such a bureau 
been functioning during the last three 
years, conditions such as disclosed by the 
City Trust failure could not have gained 
headway.” 
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TRUST SERVICE FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF MIDAS 


TATEMENTS from apparently trust- 
worthy sources to the effect that 

women own not less than 41 percent 
of the individual wealth of this country, 
quite naturally excites curiosity as to how 
soon the American daughters of Midas will 
secure command of the remaining 59 per- 
cent. Whatever the exact proportion may 
be the fact remains that the new era of 
emancipation of women from political in- 
equality, from archaic laws which denied 
equal rights as to property, inheritance, suc- 
cession, etc., also carries with it a tendency 
toward what might be termed a financial 
matriarchate. There are other statistics to 
confirm the shifts of wealth into feminine 
hands, such as the fact that women are ben- 
eficiaries under more than 75 percent of 
outstanding life insurance policies: that 
women fall heir to 70 percent of all estates 
left by men and 64 percent of estates left 
by women: that they constitute more than 
one-half of Federal income taxpayers, in- 
clude almost one half of the nation’s mil- 
lionaires and figure as the majority of 
stockholders in our largest corporations. 
Besides there are some 8,500,000 who are 
credited with receiving the pay envelopes 
at the end of every week, not to mention 
alimony and golden streams from many 
other sources. 

This is a picture which may well absorb 
the attention of the connoisseurs of trust 
service. It presents the prospect of vast 
sums exposed to the subtle talents and in- 
gratiating wiles of swindlers, get-rich-quick 
stock promoters and the numerous gentry 
who make it a profession to batten on the 
credulity and ignorance of the financially 
incompetent. Because—allowing that 
women have made great advance in man- 
aging their own affairs and asserting their 
independence—it yet remains true that the 
great majority of women are still infants in 
arms when it comes to matching wits with 
adroit and unscrupulous masculine minds 
in the more elusive mazes of finance. 

However enterprising and forehanded 
trust companies have keen in fostering 
the refinements of trustee protection, it re- 
mains to be said that they have not given 
the attention to educating the feminine 
mind to the advantages of trust service 
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which the subject deserves. The problem 
is psychological as well as educational. 
Most women shy from the seeming mystery 
and intricacies of trust service. It is a matter 
of delicacy for women to talk to their hus- 
bands about making proper wills and ap- 
pointments. They are for the most part 
content to let their men folk make all ar- 
rangements without questioning with the 
result that when the head of the family de- 
parts, they are left helpless cr without com- 
petent management or service. 

That there is much good work to be ac- 
complished by trust companies is obvious 
from the surprisingly large number of wills 
probated and which provide for the appoint- 
ment of the wife as executrix, either in sole 
custody or in association with individual 
executors or trustees. The court records 
abound with tales of tragic results, of waste, 
misplaced confidence and dishonest ap- 
propriation or diversion of estate funds. 
Before the writer lies a printed circular from 
one of the Better Business Leagues giving 
details of systematic organizations and pro- 
fessional knaves who prey upon widows 
and women coming into possession of 
property. 


There are various methods of approach 


for trust companies. One of the most 
effective is the establishment of women’s 
advisory committees, composed of wives of 
directors or officers of trust companies 
which have functioned successfully in a 
number of instances. Women’s depart- 
ments, adequately officered, are productive 
of good results. Educational literature ad- 
dressed especially to women, is helpful. 
“Pink teas” where women are invited to 
director’s rooms to discuss such problems 
have been found worth while. But more 
important than all else is the quality of 
trust service which inspires confidence 
both among men and women and where the 
“satisfied client” is prompted to convey 
the good message to his or her neighbor. 
Significant also is the fact that in a growing 
number of trust companies and_ banks, 
competent women are being entrusted with 
official and responsible positions in the trust 
department. Trust advertising is likewise 
acquiring the merit of setting forth the 
problems and dangers of estate or property 
management in a manner which makes a 
direct appeal to alert feminine readers. 
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UNDERMINING INTEGRITY OF 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 


a ef) HERE has been introduced in the New 
ah York Legislature an amendment to 
” Section 21 of the Personal Property 
Law and Section 111 of the Decedent Estate 
Law which proposes to legalize for trust 
fund investment certain collateral trust 
mortgage certificates issued against a pool 
or group of first mortgages on real estate, 
including substitutions, extensions and re- 
newals. The amendment provides that title 
and mortgage guaranty companies may 
issue such collateral trust certificates either 
with or without any guarantee of principai 
and interest, provided only that the prop- 
erties mortgaged be worth more than the 
mortgages thereon. The indentures of trust 
under which the mortgages are deposited 
would permit the issuing company to exer- 
cise power of substitution of collateral, en- 
tirely within its discretion. 

This proposed amendment, in the form in 
which it has been introduced, is opposed to 
recognized safeguards which should sur- 
round the investment of trust funds and 
viclates the principles of trust protection. 
The prime objection is not to the issue of 
participation certificates against a group of 
first mortgages. The danger lies in the 
broad powers of substitution, extension of 
collateral and renewals. In competent, 
trustworthy and scrupulous hands this 
delegation of power might net be harmful. 
As the measure now stands it is an induce- 
ment to substitution ef unsound mortgages 
under indenture of trust already set up and 
where the certificates are already in the 
hands of executors, trustees, guardians, etc. 
It is the essence of sound trust investment 
that any mortgage, bond or certificate pur- 
chased with trust funds should have back 
of it the specific security named and which 
can be examined by the certificate purchaser 
or holder. Particularivy hazardous is the 
power of making renewals in view of fluctua- 
tion or depreciation in appraisal values as 
based on original inventory. The fact that 
collateral trust certificates are issued only 
by title or mortgage companies under super- 
vision of the Department of Insurance is 
no safeguard because the Insurance De- 
partment cannot attempt to check up values 
of the security behind a company’s certificate 


or determine whether the substitution is as 
sound as the one displaced in the trust. 
In some respects this measure is akin to 
giving broad legal sanction to common 
stocks as trust investments. In safe and 
sound hands such power may not be abused, 
but in incompetent or dishonest hands it is a 
power which is susceptible to grave abuse 
and harmful to the cause of conservative 
investment and protection of trust funds. 
TRUSTEE’S DUTIES IN 
HANDLING INVESTMENTS 


HE general rule to guide a trustee in 
investment of trust funds was reiter- 


ated and interpreted recently by the 

Surrogate of Kings County, New York. 
Here the Court had before it the question 
of construction of the words of a decedent’s 
wiil providing that the funds in certain 
trusts established under the will “shall be 
safely and conservatively invested by my 
executors and trustees.” At the time of his 
death, a large portion of the testator’s in- 
vestments were in securities other than 
those conditioned as legal investments. 

The court held that this provision did 
not grant authority to invest in other and 
legal securities. In amplifying its judgment, 
the court referred to the rule laid down in 
King vs. Talbot, more than sixty years ago: 

“The just and true rule is that the trustee 
is bound to employ such diligence and pru- 
dence in the care and management as, in gen- 
eral prudent men of discretion and intelli- 
gence in such matters employ in their own 
like affairs. This necessarily excludes all 
speculation, all investments for an uncertain 
and doubtful rise in the market, and, of 
course, everything that does not take into view 
the nature and object of the trust, and the 
consequences of a mistake in the selection of 
the investment to be made. It, therefore, does 
not follow that, because prudent men may, 
and often do, conduct their own affairs with 
the hope of growing rich, and therein take 
the hazard of adventures which they deem 
hopeful, trustees may do the same; the pre- 
servation of the fund, and the procurement of 
a just income therefrom, are primary objects 
of the creation of the trust itself, and are to 
be primarily regarded.” 

It is well, at times to refer back to this 
excellent enunciation of a trustee’s duty 
which has endured for six decades. 
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TAX RETURNS REVEAL GREAT 
INCREASE IN WEALTH AND 
INCOME 


PMHE latest compilation of federal in- 

come tax returns as reported by the 
—— Internal Revenue Bureau and cov- 

ering taxable incomes for the year 1928, 
yields remarkable evidence of increase in 
national wealth and income. When the 
returns for 1929 become available and re- 
flect the vanishing of speculative profits, it 
may be a somewhat different story. But 
the fact remains that American claim to 
being by far the richest country in the world, 
is amply confirmed by latest as well as the 
succession of income tax returns. 

The 1928 returns show an increas. from 
206 to 496 in the number of individuals re- 
porting income $1,000,000 or more, with 24 
persons reporting incomes of five millions 
or over, as compared with 11 the previous 
year. Of course, much of this income is 
not attributable to earnings, but to capital 
sales and profits derived from sale of securi- 
ties at high prices. Aggregate net income 
of individuals filing returns aggregated 
$24,625,488,175, an increase of $2,053,170,- 
268. Individual returns numbered 4,050,959 
with 2,434,640 reporting taxable incomes, a 
decline of 71,283 as compared with 1927. 
The Millionaire group accounted for $1,073,- 
706,325 of net income, whereas those with 
incomes of $50,000 or more increased in 
number from 33,695 to 42,613. Particularly 
significant of wider distribution of wealth is 
the fact that those reporting income be- 
tween $3,000 and up to-$5,000 increased in 
number from 1,209,345 to 3,114,489. Since 
the year 1915 the number of individuals 
filing returns increased from 357,598 to 
4,050,959 with net income increasing dur- 
ing the same period from $3,900,000,000 to 
$24,625,000,000, with 60 per cent of the 
latter in the taxable division. 

ELIMINATING UNCLAIMED 

BANK DEPOSITS 


NE of the nightmares with which 
bankers are often afflicted is the so- 


called “unclaimed bank deposit.’ 
They arise mostly from the vagaries, the 
tragedies and carelessness of human nature. 
Incidentally, they are a nuisance as well as 
involving far more care and expense than 
any gain which a bank may obtain from'the 
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loanable proportion of such uncalled-for 
balances. The laws of most states require 
the bank to make a written report once a 
year to the banking department, listing all 
deposits or dividends amounting to $50 or 
over and unclaimed for an extended period, 
usually five years. Another stipulation of 
the law, intended for the protection of the 
public, is that such report of unclaimed 
deposits must be published several times in 
city or county papers where the bank is 
located, and once in the capital where state 
notices are published. 

Legislators are not likely to modify or 
abolish laws which require publication of 
unclaimed depositors. Bank managements, 
nevertheless, have the remedy for either 
eliminating or greatly reducing the number 
of such graveyard accounts by instituting a 
system which calls for investigation of every 
account which has not moved for, say six 
months. In most cases this will operate 
to identify depositors or those to whom bal- 
ances are due. Likewise, the laws regard- 
ing escheat to the state treasury need to be 
amended, transferring responsibility to state 
authorities rather than resting upon banks, 
for tracing unclaimed accounts. 





HUGHES 


Who has succeeded William Howard Taft as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN TRUST 
SERVICE 


HE horizon of trust service is con- 
stantly disclosing new opportunities 
for useful service to individuals and 

humanity. The Royal Trust Cempany of 
Canada has initiated what is termed “The 
Standing-by Attorney Service.” Under this 
plan anyone may give a general power of 
attorney to the trust company to act for 
him or her in the event of unexpected inca- 
pacity arising out of accident or illness. No 
charge is being made except in the unlikely 
circumstances of the trust company’s being 
called upon to act under the power of 
attorney. 


While in some communities in the United 
States the plan of offering a similar “Stand- 
ing-by Attorney Service’ may encounter 
criticism as involving legal practice or in- 
vasion of the professional sphere of the 
attorney, the idea is one of genuine merit. 
Lawyers, like individuals, are subject to 
human frailties and limitations. A corpor- 
ation endowed with practically perpetual 
existence, which is never absent from the 
job, is responsible, and never gets sick, in- 
capacitated, or never takes a vacation, has 
certain obvious advantages over the indi- 
vidual in providing service in times of emer- 
gency. Jn Canada, at least, the plan prom- 
ises to appeal to the public. Also there 
should be borne in mind the distinction 
between “power of attorney” and “‘attor- 
ney-in-fact.” 
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STIMULUS TO TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION ACTIVITIES 


HE resignation of Reuben A. Lewis, 
gi Jr., as secretary of the Trust Com- 

pany Division of the American Bank- 
ers Assoriation to become a second vice- 
president of the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, serves to 
direct attention to a relatively brief but 
forceful career in serving the cause of trust 
company advancement through the various 
channels afforded by the Trust Company 
Division. The American trust company 
fraternity, which has come to recognize and 
appreciate the valuable work accomplished 
by Mr. Lewis, naturally regrets his re- 
linquishment of the post which he has so 
admirably filled, but at the same time wel- 
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comes him and wishes him every success in 
his new associations with the biggest trust 
company west of New York City. 

Mr. Lewis has in a short time endeared 
himself to trust people by his fine character 
and personal charm. In the less than two 
years that he has guided the active work of 
the Trust Company Division he has given 


new stimulus to its executive werk and 
its committee activities. During his term 
of office a number of exceedingly valuable 
committee reports have been made avail- 
able, research work has been extended in a 
systematic manner into new directions and 
new features of trust service have been 
zealously fostered. 
fo fe ef 
TAXATION OF COMPOSITE 
TRUSTS 
HE unique tax position occupied by 
certificates of beneficial interest in 
composite trusts managed by some 
of the country’s largest trust companies was 
revealed in the recent case of Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Company vs. Securities Commission 
of Indiana before the Circuit court of that 
jurisdiction, where it was held that the bene- 
ficiaries’ interest in the securities was notsub- 
ject to Indiana personal property tax. The 
legal title in the trust fund passed to the 
trustee in New York and since the trustee 
was given, by instrument, full power to deal 
with funds received as its very own and in 
conformity with its rights as legal owner, the 
situs of ownership was in New York City, 
outside of the taxing jurisdiction of In- 
diana. 
In holding that the beneficial interest 
represented by the certificates was not tax- 
able in Indiana, the Court said in part: 


“Without attempting to decide whether the 
United States Supreme Court has definitely 
placed the Fourteenth Amendment in the 
way, or whether the conditions there parallel 
the instant case, I am of the opinion that the 
Indiana Legislature has not as yet made it 
possible for the taxing authorities to include 
these securities in their list of credits to be 
assessed for taxation.” 


The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Estate of Henry R. 
Taylor seemed to make this judgment of 
the Indiana Court conclusive. 
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ATTITUDE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
EXECUTIVES TOWARD 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


‘T| T is unfortunately true that the higher 
I executives of some of the largest and 
oldest life insurance companies are 
not only lukewarm but, in some instances, 
quite cool toward the idea of closer coopera- 
tion between life underwriters and trust 
officers in fostering trust protection for in- 
surance proceeds. Whether it is fear of 
losing control over proceeds or of possible 
loss of earnings, the fact remains that some 
of the biggest life insurance men fail to 
sustain their field forces in the matter of 
life insurance trusts. Because of that atti- 
tude, the following statement by President 
Walton L. Crocker of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, deserves commendation as an enlight- 
ened expression, which takes due account 
of the real objective of life insurance and 
the best interests of insured: 

“If we examine the scope of the services 
performed by life insurance companies and 
trust organizations, including in the latter 
term trust sections of commercial banks, 
we shall find a broad field of cooperation. 
While the general character of each is fiduci- 
ary, the two instrumentalities are not na- 
tural competitors. They are more nearly 
like allies although their activities are dis- 
tinctive. Each suggests, initiates, activity 
for the other. Each furnishes service for 
which the other is not equipped; one the 
insurance of the productive value, accumu- 
lated and prospective, of human life; the 
other the administration of trusteeships, of 
which many proceed from life insurance. 

“There is no doubt that the two can sup- 
plement as well as complement each other, 
and it is noteworthy that the banks and 
trust companies have realized this fact and 
applied it in a practical way. On _ the 
other hand, it is evident to me that a cor- 
responding interest in the promotion of the 
welfare of the banking and trust companies 
is now a part of the program of every wide- 
awake life insurance man. 

i? 
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MODERNIZING THE CALENDAR 
ROPOSED simplification of the pres- 
ent Gregorian calendar and the sub- 
stitution of thirteen months of even 
length instead of twelve months of odd 
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lengths, may be justified for economic and 
statistical as well as historical reasons. 
The movement in favor of this change has 
acquired international scope and is sup- 
ported by governmental and representative 
interests. Those back of the movement 
hope that the new calendar will be approved 
by the various governments in time to render 
the change effective on January 1, 1933. 

The suggestion for international consider- 
ation of a change in the calendar was initi- 
ated by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and promulgated by the 
American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. The latter organi- 
zation looked with favor upon the innova- 
tion and enlisted the offices of the League 
of Nations, which, in 1923, appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry. The findings of 
this committee were accepted by the League 
of Nations in 1926 and proposals were : 
communicated to all the governments repre- 
sented in the League as well as that of the 
United States, to secure the appointment of 
national committees. When the Secretary 
of State at Washington communicated the 
request to the various Government depart- 
ments, it was found that sentiment is uni- 
versally in favor of such calendar revision. 
Leading business organizations and repre- 
sentative Americans have also given their 
approval to the plan. 

Among the numerous arguments sub- 
mitted in favor of a change from the Gre- 
gorian calendar, which is of pagan origin and 
was first established by Julius Caesar in 46 
B. C., there may be noted the following: 
At present divisions of the year, months, 
quarters and half years are of unequal 
length; dates of periodical events can never 
be fixed with precision; weeks overlap each 
other in the present calendar, resulting in 
complications in the reckoning of accounts, 
statistics, etc.; days for payment of wages 
must be arbitrarily postponed or advanced; 
various days of the week are not of the same 
value as regards volume of trade, and there 
can be no genuine statistical comparisons; 
receipts and expenditures of one month 
cannot be accurately compared and under 
the revised calendar all holidays would 
always occur on the same week day. Special 
arguments are advanced in favor of months 
of uniform length from the standpoint of 
banking and legal transactions. 
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HOROSCOPE OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


OL. LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, whose judgment of cur- 

rent business and financial trends command 
respect, pictures the present situation and 
that which lies immediately ahead, as fol- 
lows: 

“The bottom of the business decline ap- 
pears to have been reached. The evidences 
of this are found in the increase of activity 
in the iron and steel industry, in the rapidly 
expanding output of the automobile indus- 
try, in the notable improvement in business 
sentiment, and in the increasing strength 
and activity of the security markets. Gen- 
eral business is still subnormal, but condi- 
tions do not appear to be getting worse in 
many lines, or in important ones, and they 
are certainly improving in some that are 
fundamentally significant. 

‘“‘We appear to have reached the bottom 
of the business valley, but we do not yet 
know how wide the valley may be. In the 
two most recent periods cf subnormal busi- 


ness, in 1924 and 1927, recovery began as 
soon as the bottoms of the declines had been 
reached, but in nearly all the previous re- 
cession periods definite recovery was longer 


delayed. It now seems probable that in 
this present case recovery will be prompt. 

“Building construction has not yet turned 
definitely upward, and that is particularly 
true of residence construction which is ex- 
ceptionally slow. Freight traffic on the 
railroads has not yet showed signs of im- 
provement, but it is not showing notable 
decreases, and here it may be that the 
severe weather is in part responsible for 
some of the decreased activity. 

“In the stock market prices have made a 
more rapid recovery since the middle of No- 
vember than that which followed any one of 
the seven previous bear markets of this cen- 
tury. With the lowering of the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
New York there is increased probability 
that this upward trend will be sustained. 
Moreover, the resulting increased ease of 
credit should greatly facilitate the floating 
of bond issues, and thus make available im- 
portant amounts of new funds for the financ- 
ing of new construction, and the purchase of 
new machinery and equipment.” 
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TRUST SALES MANUAL 


HE selling of trust service calls for a 
peculiar type of salesmanship. The 
soliciter must possess the personality 
and qualities of temperament which will 
enable him to imbue the prospect with con- 
fidence. Nothing is more fatal to trust 
salesmanship than to send out a solicitor 
who lacks proper equipment. He must be 
familiar with trust service and its problems, 
must have faith and backing from his own 
institution and be prepared to answer all 
questions. 
A valuable contribution to this subject is 
a “Sales Manual for Trust Service,” pre- 
pared by the Committee on Trust Develop- 
ment ef the Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A., and distributed to delegates at the 
recent Mid-winter Trust Conference in 
New York. A particularly instructive chap- 
ter is that which answers objections most 
frequently raised to corporate trust service. 
ee ¢ 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


N discussing the subject of approved 
practice and procedure in handling 
the insurance trust, before the Mid- 
winter Trust Conference, Mr. C. Alison 
Scully, as chairman of the Committee on 
Insurance Trusts of the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A., touched upon increase in 
trusteed insurance policies during the past 
vear. A countrywide survey indicates that 
the aggregate amount of life insurance 
policies deposited during the year 1929 
with the banks and trust companies of the 
United States as trustee under trust agree- 
ments, may be conservatively estimated at 
$1,200,000,000. This represents an increase 
of 71 per cent ever 1928 and an advance of 
367 per cent over 1927. 

A valuable booklet was distributed at 
the Midwinter Trust Conference discussing 
100 questions and answers on business in- 
surance and business insurance trusts. The 
matter was prepared in order te promote a 
better understanding among trust officers, 
insurance men and attorneys as to the 
general purposes and features of business 
insurance trusts. The questions and an- 
swers thereto were prepared by Gwilym 
A. Price, trust officer of the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, as a result of exten- 
sive correspondence with leading trust 
efficers and life insurance counsel. 
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RECENT TREND AND FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
BANKING SYSTEM 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY EXTENSION OF BRANCH BANKING, GROUP 
BANK ORGANIZATIONS AND HOLDING CORPORATIONS 


LOUIS T. McFADDEN 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives 


(Icp1tor’s Note: Here are have the attitude of the chairman of the House Committee 


on Banking and Currency as to problems created by banking concentration. 


Congress- 


man McFadden reviews developments in the banking field and what he considers desir- 
able legislation to protect public interest and prevent undue domination of the Federal 


Reserve System. 


Mr. McFaddews conclusions are of especial interest in 


view of the 


authorization conveyed to his committee to conduct an investigation of banking condi- 
tions and the proposal to liberalize branch banking powers of national banks.) 


HERE is probably no problem of great- 

er importance before the country than 

the subject of our future banking policy 
as affected by the recent trend toward an 
entire change of the present methods of 
the operation of banking service to the pub- 
lic. While the changes that have been 
wrought from time to time have been grad- 
unl, and the consideration of these changes 
has been confined principally to the bank- 
ing fraternity, nevertheless, the subject now 
has become of such vital importance that 
the situation is being discussed by chambers 
of commerce and by all business interests, 
as well as the public generally. It is for- 
tunate and timely that public attention is 
being directed to this important situation. 


Trend Toward Concentration of Banking 
Power 


Since the days of Alexander Hamilton, 
when the first banking law in this country 
Was created, and following through all sub- 
sequent enactments, including the laws cre- 
ating the first bank up to the national bank 
act in the sixties, the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1915 and the subsequent amendments 
thereto, including the McFadden Act of 1927, 
the question has been raised as to whether 
the banking laws of our country have kept 
apace with the tremendous developments of 
industrial, commercial and agricultural de- 
mands. The argument is put forward from 
time to time that they have not; and as 
evidence and proof of this fact, the various 
new methods in banking organizations are 
cited. I mean by this, those types of bank- 
ing institutions which are operated outside 
of the Federal laws. The development of 


banking laws that has taken place in the 
yarious states of the Union during this period 
has broadened the opportunity for the devel- 
opment of state banking institutions to an 
extent that a new rivalry has existed for 
some years past between state institutions 
and those insitutions created and operated 
under national laws. 


Danger of Domination 
Notwithstanding the desire on the part of 
interested to see a more unified 
tem, including the legislators of the National 
and State Governments, competition has con- 
tinued and has been particularly accelerated 
during the past few years by the trend 
toward centralization, not only of industrial, 
commercial and agricultural pursuits, but 
through the great concentration of banking 
which has got beyond the most 
imaginative mind and has aroused not only 
the bankers and business men of the country 
but is beginning to raise a great query in the 
minds of the general public as to just what 
all of this movement means and whether 
our present system is undergoing such a 
change that eventually an entirely new sys- 
tem of banking and finance may result from 
the development of the yarious methods of 
banking which are being put into operation 
at the present time. In this I refer to the 
apparent decline of unit or independent bank- 
ing and the substitution therefor of these 
many so-called modern methods of banking, 
indicated by the apparent increased demand 
throughout the country for various methods 
of branch banking, group banking, chain 
banking, and centralized holding company 
control of banks. This is a condition which 


those 
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resources, 
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has come about largely through a develop- 
ment instigated by banking minds without 
any particular demand from the public gen- 
erally. 

It was thought when the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed that the central form of 
banking in this country was ended, as the 
Federal Reserve law was pronounced by its 
advocates as a decentralized system of cen- 
tral banking, advocated by many students of 
finance, including prominent members of the 
Monetary Commission, ‘whose report fur- 
nished many of the basic principles of the 
Federal Reserve System. Subsequent analy- 
sis and developments, however, indicate that 
the Federal Reserve System, instead of de- 
centralizing banking resources in the United 
States, has tended to centralize banking to 
an extent far beyond that which existed prior 
to the enactment of the law. This is evi- 
denced by the increased size and importance 
of big banks, principally in New York, Chi- 
cago, and other large cities, so that at the 
present time we find that the concentration 
of nation-wide banking under the 
control of these big banks or their affilia- 
tions has become so important that it is 
overshadowing the entire Federal Reserve 
System of operations. One naturally begins 
to wonder whether or not some of these 


assets 


large banks or groups may not entirely domi- 


nate the election of officers and directors 
of many of the Federal Reserve banks and so 
be a factor in the determination of the 
changes in Federal Resrve policy which are 
made from time to time by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Along with this change and development 
has come a change of the type and 
of the general banking business. The orig- 
inal Federal Reserve Act was supposed to 
create an elastic currency and provide for 
the rediscount of eligible paper represent- 
ing commercial transactions; but we find 
now, so far as elastic currency is concerned, 
that the tendency is backward toward the 
old method of national bank secured curren- 
ey. Again, the use of Government bonds has 
developed in the Federal Reserve System. 
and instead of an increasing amount of 
eligible paper being utilized as the basis of 
obtaining Federal Reserve credit, these Gov- 
ernment bonds are being used to such an 
extent that one begins to wonder whether 
we now have an elastic currency or whether 
we have not returned to the old Government- 
bonds-secured circulating medium in _ the 
form of money and credit. 


class 


In connection with these operations we 
must recognize the important part that man- 
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agement plays in connection with the supply 
of money and credit which is available 
through the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve System. This increase in the impor- 
tance of management has been brought about 
largely by the discovery of the additional 
powers and influences available under Fed- 
eral Reserve operations to control the total 
value of money and credit, and the yard- 
stick that is being used in determining from 
time to time the amounts that, in the judge- 
ment of the management, may be necessary 
to supply the public needs. This is an im- 
portant influence which can be used to main- 
tain an industrial equilibrium so that along 
with the predicament of the possible change 
in an actual service to the public of banking 
facilities, whether through the old estab- 
lished system of unit banking, private bank- 
ing, national and state trust company bank- 
ing. or the newer proposed plan of branch, 
chain, or group banking, has come this change 
in the fundamentals of banking operations. 
The whole thing might indicate a decay of 
old methods and that a complete change is 
very rapidly taking place in our economic and 
financial structure. 


New Spirit in Banking 

I sometimes feel that the old 
craftsmanship is passing out and as a sub- 
stitute therefor, in lieu of individual ap- 
prenticeship and skilled individual thinkers, 
we have entered a new economic era of mass 
production, where thought and machinery 
in our financial operations are being jammed 
together, and a new form of training is be- 
ing adopted by the young people of this 
country as a result thereof. The old spirit 
of craftsmanship and of individual effort 
is certainly being pushed aside for this new 
development ; and individuals apparently are 
forced to connect themselves with one or the 
other of these big units in order to eke out 
an existence or else they find themselves 
attempting to operate as individuals against 
gigantic or overpowering competition. This 
not only applies to practically all forms of 
industry, including farming, but to banking 
as well. 

The passage of the McFadden Act in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, was the result of a realization 
of a change of banking conditions through- 
out the country, which had resulted in bring- 
ing about a wide gap between national banks 
and state banks, where membership wa3 
permitted under the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the more modern development of 
investment trusts, holding company control 
of banks, and some evidences of chain bank- 
ing, in an honest effort to effect a unifica- 


spirit of 
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tion of banking in the United States and 
give national banks an equal opportunity to 
exist with state banks, which in some in- 
stances had broader powers under state laws 
than national banks had under national char- 
ters. 

When this act was passed, it was thought 
that it would tend to bring about a unifica- 
tion in banking throughout the country. 
However, as branch banking had previously 
been authorized in a number of states and 
had increased rapidly by reason of this aci 
in the larger cities, many national banks 
began leaving the system. Thereafter, a 
tendency was observed in certain sections of 
the country, notwithstanding the fact that 
national banks were given the right te 
have a limited number of branches, of hold- 
ing company or chain banking to enlarge 
upon the development that had been started 
through the increase in the number of 
branches of the then existing banks, until at 
the present time we find ourselves in the 
midst of a decided development in these 
holding companies and chain banks, the end 
of which is apparently not in sight. 


Few Additions to Federal Reserve 
Membership 

The situation today is that we have + 
decreasing number of national banks through 
absorption, consolidation, and failure, and 
that branch banking, so far as national 
banks are concerned, has extended to the 
limit of the provisions of the McFadden <Act. 
Notwithstanding the fact that banks operat- 
ing under the state laws are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System, and 
many of the larger state banks in the big 
cities are members, very few additional state 
banks are joining the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, finding that they can be served as well 
or better through their correspondent banks, 
Which in most instances, are members of the 
Federal Reserve System. And many small 
national banks not located near one of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks or their branches 
are finding it burdensome to be compelled 
to retain membership in the Federal Reserve 
System, and frequently express their desire 
to retire from the System, because of these 
burdens and to secure equal or better ad- 
vantages through city correspondent member 
banks. 

We find that many state banks in the cities 
have increased their resources by taking 
over smaller institutions through merger or 
consolidation and are serving the 
Which the parent bank is located with an 
increasing number of branches. Also we 
find the development of chain banking or 


city in 
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holding company control reaching over city, 
county and state lines, and the Federal Re- 
serve districts, to the four corners of this 
country, with total assets running into Dbil- 
lions of dollars, thereby representing a tre- 
mendous concentration of banking assets 
under the control of a centralized holding 
company; and this is not all. Within the 
past year the group plan has developed, 
whereby banking is being centralized and 
controlled in groups within the confines of 
trade areas. We find such groups being 
fostered in St. Paul, Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit and many other cities. 


Group and Chain Banking 

Until recently chain or holding company 
banking has been considered a dangerous 
form of banking. It was only a few years 
ago that some eighty-odd banks located in 
the States of Georgia and Florida, known as 
the Manley group, operated from the city 
of Atlanta, failed. One of the early systems 
of chain banking operation in the State of 
Georgia was known as the Witham system. 
Although in the past small developments 
were noticeable here and there, they did not 
assume a position of prominence until within 
the past few years. But after all, chain 
banking is like any banking; in strong, well 
managed hands it can succeed; in weak, ill 
managed hands it fails. 

To hark back 15 years or so the average 
unit banker always feared the development 
of chain or branch banking in this country. 
His main fear could probably be best ex- 
pressed by the dread of Wall Street’s gob- 
bling up all unit banks throughout the coun- 
try and centralizing their control in Wail 
Street and operating those independent unit 
banks that Wall Street thought shouid be so 
operated, and thus controlling the 
resources of the country through 
management. These bankers, as 
many people, viewed with alarm the pos- 
sible development of banking along these 
lines, arguing that it was better for the 
future welfare and development of the coun- 
try that unit banking be preserved to con- 
tinue to serve the various sections of the 
country as it had during the pioneer develop- 
ment days. 


banking 
absentee 
well as 


Jecause of this well expressed opposition 


at the time the Federal Reserve Act was 
being considered and passed it was decided to 
abandon the central bank idea with its 
branches extending over the country and 
adopt a decentralized plan based upon the 
foundation of the national banking system, 
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making the national banks compulsory mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. But 
this did not stop the demands or the develop- 
ment, and of recent years the activity has 
no doubt been accelerated by the great cen- 
tralization that has taken place through the 
rapid growth of our cities and the more com- 
pact and centralized organization of our 
industries. 

To inventory conditions confronting us to- 
day we find a great concentration of bank- 
ing resources in the important big cities of 
the country, particularly New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Boston, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, St. 
aul, Cleveland, Detroit and Pittsburgh, and, 
in each of these cities we find a few large 
dominating institutions. 

For instance, in the city of New York, 
we have the National City Bank, the Chase 
National Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
the Bankers Trust Company, the Irving 
Trust Company, the Bank of America and 
the Transamerica Corporation, which is a 
holding company for Blair & Company, the 
Bank of America of New York and Cali 
fornia, the Bank of Italy and its affiliated 
companies. In Chicago we find the Contin- 
ental Illinois Trust Company, the First Na- 
tional Bank, the Forman National Bank, 
the Harris Trust Company and others. In 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Twin Cities 
of the Northwest, we find the Northwestern 
Bank Corporation, a holding company con- 
trolling practically all of the major banks in 
most of the Northwestern states. In 
Francisco we find the Bank of Italy, owned 
and operated by the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, and the Security First National Bank, 
operating probably 150 branches in southern 
California, and the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, an independent institution, 
with some other institutions. And so it 
might apply to the yarious other cities in the 
United States, until we find the development 
smoldering and apparently only waiting to 
learn whether or not there is going to be an 
attempt at Federal regulation over one form 
or another of this development. 


San 


Extension of Branch Banking 


The Comptroller of the Currency in his 
annual report to Congress calls attention to 
the serious situation confronting the national 
banks of fhe country because of these vari- 
ous developments and recommends that 
branch banking under the national system 
be permitted to extend to trade areas, with- 
out regard to Federal Reserve districts. 
Those bankers who are engaged in holding 
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company or chain banking apparently are 
engaged in this particular form of banking 
simply as a makeshift, awaiting and hoping 
for the time when branch banking will be 
extended so as to permit them to carry on 
their operations as legitimate branch bank- 
ers. 

Those bankers now operating branches 
within the limitations of the McFadden Act, 
who have had a broader scope of branch 
banking in mind, are naturally looking for- 
ward to the possibility of an extension of 
their opportunities to either the Federal 
Reserve districts, to trade area limits, or 
even to nation-wide branch banking. Those 
bankers operating under the group form are 
evidently quite content to control the bank- 
ing within trade and thus build up 
banking units of such magnitude as to make 
them entirely independent of main banking 
centers like New York and Chicago. This 
movement, however, is being observed by 
the larger banking interests mainly in New 
York with apparent alarm lest the country 
be divided up into trade areas and con- 
trolled by independent groups entirely in- 
dependent of New York, because the city of 
New York has been the center of finance 
in this country and the point from which 
the leading financial securities have been 
distributed. This applies also to Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other large cities 
to a lesser degree. 


areas 


Paying Fancy Prices 

Because of the dominant position of New 
York as a financial center the men control- 
ling the large financial institutions there 
are looking upon this group movement with 
some alarm lest their opportunity for ex- 
pansion and the distribution of securities, 
directly or through their affiliated companies, 
might be curtailed. For, after all, cities 
like New York are more interested in the 
distribution and incidental services connec- 
ted with banking than they are in the regu- 
lar banking business, as through these ac- 
tivities, greater earnings are possible. 

Much has been said during the develop- 
ment of the groups of banks in trade areas 
about the high prices paid for the control 
of these banks which are taken into their 
group. Most people, however, have over- 
looked the real asset of value in the stocks 
of these banks because they have under- 
estimated the value of the preemption of the 
right to do business in the particular area 
in which any one particular bank functioned. 
In other words, the central control institu- 
tion would feel justified in paying a faney 
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“WHAT I DON’T KNOW ABOUT TRUST SERVICE” 


SPEAKING IN BEHALF OF STRAPHANGERS AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 
ALFRED SMITH 


Chairman County Trust Company of New York and Former Governor of New York State 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


“AL Smith appeared in his new réle of a full fledged trust man 


as the star of the evening at the annual banquet which wound up the recent annual Mid- 


Winter Trust Conference in New York. 


He delivered a 


message upon which all trust 


men may ponder, namely, bringing the message of trust service to the “man on the street” 


in readily comprehendible terms.) 


HAVE only been on this job as chairman 

of a trust company for three months, and 

I am not so sure that I know enough 
about it to discuss it, aside from that phase 
of it that deals with the populace. I know 
the populace, and IT know what they expect 
and I know how much they have a right to 
expect, and I know how important it is to 
respect What they expect. 

You have had the convention 
three days. 

I think we can say that from the beginning 
of this century, just these thirty years past, 
we have seen the greatest material develop- 
ment probably that the world has ever 
known. I often sit back and think to myself: 
Who is going to show anything to these 
grandchildren of mine? What is going to 
surprise them? It like it is pretty 
nearly all done. In that period we have had 
the development of the automobile to what 
looks like the very peak of perfection, so far 
as performance is concerned, and the war is 
on as to the price—helpful, while the serv- 
ice is being rendered and while the material 
is being delivered. 


here for 


looks 


The airplane—only a matter of time—I 
am arranging to let you bankers stop off 
at the corner of 54th street and Fifth ave- 
nue on your way from London, have lunch 
and start back again. I was told the other 
day by a man that I met at Palm Beach 
that we had moved out of the stage of the 
still picture. Progress has been so rapid 
that now everybody wants to hear the pic- 
ture talk as well as exhibit itself. 
Advisedly I say radio. You know I was 
criticized for that pronunciation during the 
campaign. So, naturally I kept quiet until 
the Professor of English at Harvard UWni- 
versity said that that was right. Then, I 
said it was right. Just think of its possi- 
bilities. I am not sure but what in a few 
years we can scrap the Post Office except 


for the carriers of parcel post; all communi- 
eation will be by radio. 


Milking Cows by Electricity 

Take the development of thirty years in 
electrical energy. I lived down in Pearl street 
near the Battery, and it does not seem to be’ 
such a long time ago, when the first incan- 
descent lamp was manufactured by the old 
Ball Electric Company on Pearl street, be- 
tween John and Fulton. And a lot of us 


youngsters found a lot of these incandescent 
bulbs in an ash can one day, and we thought 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board of the County Trust Co. of New 
York, who was the chief speaker at the Trusi Company 
Banquet 
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they were Christmas tree toys that had not 
been finished or completed. Just look at it 
today. Throughout the length and breadth 
of this land, it has entered into every human 
activity. Look what it means to the house- 
hold. All you have to do is go to the Syra- 
cuse State Fair, if you are a cityite, and you 
find them milking cows by electricity. 

Of course, I have no figures with respect 
to the United States, but you can always by 
comparison figure out what it must be from 
the figures in the State of New York. I will 
give them to you quickly, not for the purpose 
of impressing you with them, but for the pur- 
pose of attempting to make good the argu- 
ment that the development in industry and 
the progress in material things has made 
itself felt in the particular field in which you 
men are interested, and about what 
have been talking about for the last 
days. 


you 
three 


Trust Company Figures 

In 1900, in the trust companies in this 
State, there was deposited $525,000,000. On 
the first of January of this year, that figure 
grew to $7,897,000,000. Staggering. It is 
difficult to believe it. I was at a dinner one 
night and the Governor of Pennsylvania 
was talking about the number of people that 
lived in the country sections of this country 
as compared. to the number that lived in 
cities and the cities showed such an over- 
powering preponderance of population that 
it was hard to believe it. I followed the 
Governor and said, “Well, Governor, if you 
had been in my headquarters last 
you would think that everybody 
the country.” 


election 


lived in 


I would not attempt to try and make up 


the figures of the value of the securities 
managed by the trust companies, that‘is the 
deposits, by comparison over a_ period of 
only thirty years—not so much in the life- 
time of any individual. I was a full grown 
man thirty years ago, serving jury notices 
in this section of the city—a very unique 
position for anybody to have if he wants 
to see the wrong side of every businessman. 


Countless Individual Contacts 

Had I been ealled in the last few days 
to have anything to say about our business 
I would ask the men that manage the trust 
companies and have the intimate haniling 
of their affairs to consider the countiess 
millions of personal contacts that must have 
come in the accumulation of all these de- 
posits and in the care of all of these securi- 
ties and therein lies one of the greatest 
secrets of future success—the personal equa- 
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tion. How do you treat the fellow that you 
are dealing with? How do you meet him? 
What frame of mind do you leave him in? 
Why, there is hardly a problem today in any 
line of human endeavor that isn’t touched at 
some particular point very strongly by the 
personal equation, the confidence that you 
inspire in a man when you talk to him. 


The Man on the Street 

We are acquiring too much in this country 
the habit of talking over the head of the 
man on the street, the ordinary fellow. No- 
body likes to admit that he doesn’t under- 
stand anything. Why put him in that posi- 
tion? Why not make it awfully plain to 
him? Start now. He won't be offended. 
On the contrary, be will think that you have 
a better understanding of him. 

I remember a man that came in the trust 
company one day and saw one of the officials 
and had a talk with him. He owed some 
money to the trust company, and they had a 
certain security of his there that was ade- 
quate for his immediate indebtedness. After 
he talked to a couple of the officials of the 
bank, he went out to the man at the door 
and said, “How soon do you expect Al here?’ 
The man at the door said, 
“Well,” he said, “I will wait.” 

Well, he waited two hours to see me. 
When I arrived I took him over in the cor- 
ner, and his great trouble was that the 
particular official that he talked with in- 
sisted upon referring to his security that 
Was there as His equity, and he didn’t know 
What that meant. 


“Any minute.” 


Unincumbered Balances 

Financial statements—I was a member of 
the legislature for seven years, seven solid 
years, before I got any understanding of 
the report of the State Controller. Now, 
what about the man that hasn’t the oppor- 
tunity to study it? What is he going to do 
about it? What is the reason for it? Not 
that the men that make these reports up 
mean to practice any deception of make it 
difficult for a citizen to understand it, but 
they know what the language is themselves, 
and they just go along in that narrow groove 
all the time, and they set up all these tech- 
nical terms —uninecumbered balances — in- 
stead of saying to the citizens, “Here is what 
you have got that nobody can touch.” 

The consequence is, what does the citizen 
know about the finances of the state, or, for 
that matter, of the nation? Nothing. And 
all he has to do to be sure that he doesn't 
understand it is to attend a political cam- 
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TRUST PROFITS WITH HONOR 


COORDINATED PLAN OF INTERNAL ORGANIZATION, 
SUPERVISION AND EFFICIENT ACCOUNTING 


A. F. YOUNG 
Vice-president, The Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Epiror’s Note: By general consent the paper presented by Mr. Young at the recent 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New York was acclaimed as a masterpiece in charting 
and describing the modern method of handling trust department work as_ related 
to personal trusts. His discussion was based upon the system of coordination, adminis- 
tration and accounting which has been successfully developed by the company with 
which he is associated. He cautioned particularly against drowning junior officers in 
a mass of detail and emphasized having men of high character as well as adequate 
compensation for the trust man which spells the greatest economy in the end.) 


i. have just listened to figures which Our problem is to take this business which 
show the growth of trust business OUP Salesmen bring and handle it so as to» 
during the last year. We have produce profits with honor. 
listened to similar figures every year for “Problem” is really too mild a word. We 
the last decade. The record is simply stag- have more than a problem—we have a battle. 


gering. Our business getters have unques- 
tionably solved their problems well; but in 
solving them, they have created new problems 
for the men who must administer this enor- 
mous volume of new trust business. 

There is always a keener thrill to getting 
the business in than to getting the work out. 
Bank presidents and directors do not always 
understand the skill it takes to rescue a 
drowning estate, massage the water out of it, 
and send it back to the beneficiaries dry, 
¢lothed and in its right mind. But when 
someone brings in a $100,000 trust, he doesn t 
have to hire a lawyer to convince his supe- 
riors that he did a good job. Trust officers 
are only human; they like their good deeds 
to shine before men. So it is natural and 
easy in the enthusiasm for getting business 
to forget that if it is not cleverly handled, 
it may be a liability instead of an asset. 


Lowering Production Costs Through Efficient 
and Economical Organization 


Our own case is doubtless typical. The 
Guardian had emphasized the new business 
phase to the limit and with signal success. 


Trust Profits With Honor 

The agreeable aggressiveness of our go- 
getters has not only produced a vast volume 
of work to do, but has created the demand 
that we do it better—that we give an ever 
increasing quality and quantity of service. 
So it happens that we find ourselves in con- 
stant danger of doing a business of honor 
without profit. Yet, if we fall below the 
Splendid standards of service which we pro- 
claim to the world, we will find ourselves 
in a business which, although it may be one 


P : : : : A. F. YOuNG 
of profit for a time, is one without honor. 


Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland 
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For years our growth had been pushing out 
adjacent departments to permit of trust de- 
partment expansion. This was piecemeal 
and somewhat haphazard—the physical sit- 
uation did not admit of anything else. Fi- 
nally we expanded out of the old quarters 
entirely. Meantime—the margin of profit 
was too small. We had increased our gross 
earnings every year in enormous strides. We 
had inspired public confidence and placed 
tremendous potential profits on our books. 
Still our net earnings were disappointing. It 
was apparent that our fees for trust service 
needed revision; but in spite of securities 
analysis, tax counsel and other great addi- 
tional services, could not easily be changed. 
We were forced to a cold, judicial analysis 
of the Trust Department for the long fu- 
ture. 

If we were to spend several hundred thou- 
sand dollars for new trust department quar- 
ters, we must build for a generation—we 
must build not only to meet physical require- 
ments, but those of a personnel so organized 
and equipped that it might be automatically 
increased without major change—and above 
all, we must justify existence by making the 
department profitable in dollars to the stock- 
holders. 

Obviously, only one course was open—to 
lower “production costs” through more effi- 
cient organization and more economical mod- 
ern operation. For several years this battle 
has been going on. Not yet can we say with 
Commodore Perry, ‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours’—we can only say, as did 
John Paul Jones, “I have not yet begun 
to fight.” jut we have developed an or- 
ganization which in the main gives satis- 
factory service to clients and yields a rea- 
sonable return to stockholders. For the time 
being, at least we have achieved profits with 
honor. 

This is a story of men and equipment— 
first let us consider the men. Now, I like 
to visualize such things—I think most of us 
do—and I am a great believer in charts— 
on the theory that if you can’t draw a clear 
picture of your organization something must 
be wrong with it or with you. 

I am limiting this chart, and my observa- 
tions today to the Personal Trust Division 
of the Trust Department. First, you will 
see that the Personal Trust Department has 
four main divisions—Executive, Administra- 
tive, Service, Operating. 


Functions of Executive Division 
The Executive Division is in charge of a 
vice-president. Its functions are: 


business never 


(a) To determine trust policy. This, of 
course, is the biggest job of all. It requires 
you to review the past, live with the pres- 
ent, and plan for the future. 

(b) To coordinate trust functions with the 
numerous other functions of the bank. The 
trust business would be comparatively simple 
if it could be conducted in some isolated 
structure without regard to anything outside 
the walls which housed it. But, of course, 
has been conducted in that 
naive fashion; it would be impossible to give 
good service if you tried to conduct it so; 
and every trust officer must be alive to the 
fact that sooner or later his own department 
may be affected by a two dollar deposit made 
by some enterprising newsboy at one of the 
remote branches. 

(c) To develop new contacts. You see 
even in a talk like this I cannot get away 
from the new business phase of the trust 
problem. Of course no executive can spenl 
a large amount of his time soliciting busi- 
ness. However, his equipment for solicit- 
ing and closing trust business is, or at least 
should be, superior to that of most of his 
men; and the best and biggest trust busi- 
ness will often be lost unless the executive 
head of the Personal Trust Division goes out 
and gets it himself. To do this he must not 
be overburdened with detail. He must be a 
real executive in the popular sense—one 
whose ability consists in getting other people 
to do the work. 

(d) He must personally handle many im- 
portant trust customers because while get- 
ting new business is vital, it is equally vital 
to hold what you have. Customers whose 
of—shall I say dignity ?—resents be- 
ing approached by anything than a 
vice-president are not going to be pleased 
after their business has been given to the 
bank in having it handled exclusively by 
secretaries, clerks or even by junior officers, 
Kach one likes to feel that his particular 
trust is the first thing which the president 
and the directors think about on waking 
and the last thing they think about on go- 
ing to sleep. Obviously, this can seldom 
be the fact; but the executive’s very impor- 
tant task is to make them feel that some- 
thing approximating this situation is so. 

(e) He must operate the department at a 
profit. The customers aren’t concerned with 
this, but the stockholders are. 


sense 


less 


“Unit Idea’? in Administrative Division 

The Administrative Division does what 
many people would call the real work of 
handling the trust. Here groups have su- 








pervision and management and personal 
contact with customers according to the 


kinds of trust service performed. There is 
the living trust group, the insurance trust 
group, the institutional and _ safekeeping 
group, and the court trust group. This, you 
observe, covers all types of personal trust 
service. 

Now, we think we have developed to 
quite a fine point the so-called “unit idea” 


in the Administrative Division. This unit 
idea, visualized on the chart, I consider the 


most important part of our system of group- 
ing men. Notice that the living trust group, 
for example, is in charge of a junior of- 
ficer, who has directly under him his own 
trust clerk and his own investment clerk. 
One junior officer with trust clerk and in- 
vestment clerk, is charged with the admin- 
istration of living trusts “A” to “L’’ inclusive, 
and another with the administration of liv- 
ing trusts “M” to “Z,” inclusive. The ‘unit 
idea” is to parcel out this work in blocks of 
such size that each block can be properly 
handled by three men, one of whom is a 
junior officer, one a trust clerk and one an 
investment clerk. 

The junior officer is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of his particular group of trust 
accounts. The distribution of trusts into 
groups being alphabetical, everybody in the 


bank can easily ascertain just what junior 
officer to call upon for information about a 
given trust. All bookkeeping entries, pay- 
ment of bills and claims, rendering state- 
ments, making distribution schedules, and 
Writing all letters on matters of detail are 
handled by the trust clerk, and only the 
results are routed to the junior officer. The 


junior officer, however, signs all correspond- 
ence that passes between any customer and 
the bank. Ile does no detail work, and his 
function is to supervise the work of the two 
clerks under him, and to personalize the ad- 
ministration of this particular trust for the 
client. Critics argue that in the large trust 
company the personal touch is lost. To avoid 
this it is essential that the customer have 
one man who is familiar with all the prob- 
lems connected with his business and free 
enough from detail to discuss these problems 
fully. The unit idea is the answer. 


Overburdened With Detail 

In many trust departments—I fear in most 
trust departments—the junior officer is more 
—or shall I say less—than a supervisor and 
contact man. He is also required to per- 
form endless clerical detail. And as the 
business grows more junior officers are added 
each following the established practice of 
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combining the functions of clerk and officer. 
This does not make for efficiency. In the 
first place it is poor business to pay an of- 
ficer’s salary for clerical work, and in the 
second place, it is even worse business to 
hamper a junior officer so that he cannot do 
the more responsible job for which he is paid. 

A man overburdened with detail can 
scarcely resist the impulse to get rid of 
clients as quickly as possible so as to crawl 
back into the mess of work with which he 
is surrounded. It is hard for him to be 
patient and courteous; hard to be wise or 
even to seem wise when he is wanted on two 
telephones at once and eager to get away 
from both in order to compute the amount 
of rental to be inserted in a dozen state- 
ments which have to get in the mail by four 
o’clock. The junior officer who has to do 
these things must have bank president ma- 
terial in him if he can do them without liv- 
ing in a physical and mental clutter which 
will eventually undermine his own self-con- 
fidence and the confidence of the client. 
Brains are essential in the junior trust of- 
ficer, but they go for little in the absence 
of patience, courtesy and serenity. If any 
part of the message I bring you today should 
be emphasized more than another it is this: 
Don’t drown your junior trust officer in de- 
tail. 
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There is another advantage to having 
three men share the work. Though the cus- 
tomer may look upon the junior officer as the 
only man with a thorough grip on his affairs, 
the fact is that the other men in the group 
are constantly being developed to take his 
place. And when some morning the cus- 
tomer drops in to find that the man he has 
dealt with for months is now a vice-president 
in some other part of the bank, he will be 
pleasantly surprised to find that the new 
man with whom he must deal already knows 
as much about his particular problem as did 
his predecessor. The customer will not know 
how this has been accomplished, but the 
chart tells the story. 

The progress and quality of the division’s 
work are of course checked constantly by the 
use of work sheets similar in form to those 
submitted to you a few months ago by the 
Committee on Internal Administration of 
the Trust Company Division. That excel- 
lent piece of work needs no praise from me. 
The junior officer in charge of each division 
watches this constantly and the executive 
vice-president reviews it frequently. 


Factor of Flexibility 

One of the finest advantages of this system 
is its flexibility. By adding lateral units 
further work can be absorbed indefinitely. 
A new group for living trusts can be easily 
added, a new one for the court trusts. If 
the department gets unwieldy, an executive 
vice-president can be moved to take charge 
of all the living trust units and one to head 
up the court trust units, ete. It admits of in- 
creased size logically and almost automati- 
cally. 

In the same way the system may be con- 
tracted to fit a trust company of smaller 
size—certain groups would then be com- 
bined; for example, a junior officer could 
handle both living trusts and court trusts. 
The living trust junior officer may also be 
the real estate management expert. In every 
case the functions are predetermined, the re- 
sponsibilities fixed, growth and extension 
take place according to a plan—all of which 
makes for profits with honor. 


Advantages of This Organization Plan 

This organization plan seems to result in 
these advantages: 

1. Fixes the responsibility for each trust. 

2. Better individual service to the custom- 
er. The officer’s time is conserved for con- 
ference. 

3. Uniform service. If the officer is ab- 
sent, his clerk knows the situation of each 
trust and can handle any ordinary situation. 
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4. Makes knowledge of trust instantly 
available and increases the capacity of of- 
ficers to handle more accounts efficiently. 

5. Provides training for personnel—ad- 
vancement comes naturally to trust clerks 
who improve their opportunities. 

6. Eliminates paying an officer’s salary for 
a clerk’s work, thereby lowering operating 
costs and making for bigger trust profits. 


Service and Operating Divisions 

Coming now to the Service Division, you 
will notice from the chart that we have 
here a set of specialists. This is the day of 
specialists as witnessed by the record sale 
of a recent popular work on that subject. 
We have not found it necessary to include in 
our Service Division any specialist of the 
type considered by Chic Sale, but we have 
one for tax matters, one for legal counsel, 
one for securities analysis, one for real es- 
tate management, and one for miscellane 
ous property management. Others may be 
added whenever occasion requires. The im- 
portant thing to note is that under the unit 
group system the service of every one of 
these men may be obtained by. any person 
in the Administrative Division who requires 
it. 

In the same way the Operating Division 
serves all the groups and ties them together 
It handles all records and accounting. 


Simplified Accounting System 
So much for men and organization—what 


of the equipment? Much of our profit in our 
pre-war days was being devoured by an ac- 
counting system which every few 
clamored for a new bookkeeping machine 
and a new typist. If we were to achieve 
economy we had to create a system which 
would be simple and have certain basic fun- 
damentals. 

We sought the services of one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding concerns dealing with ac- 
counting systems and office equipment; they 
worked with us for weeks; we both put our 
best talent to the task and we have developed 
a trust accounting system which is simple. 
flexible, adequate and armored against er- 
rors. The basis of this system is a flexible 
accounting machine which compels the ad 
miration of everyone who watches it work. 
It cannot talk, but in spite of this handicap 
it has almost human intelligence and is free 
from the human weakness of making mis- 
takes. It has a dual cross computing mechan- 
ism, which does in one and one-half opera- 
tions what normally requires five. It has cut 
our bookkeeping staff in half and reduced 
the chance for error to a minimum. 


months 
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A radical improvement is the concentra- 
tion of all information concerning a trust, 
visibly arranged in one place—principal 
and income cash ledgers and all assets—at 
a glance the officer or clerk can know the 
whole setup of the trust cutting down the 
consumption of official and clerical time. 

The asset cards are colored differently for 
each type of asset. Through a system of 
marginal perforations the cards protest im- 
mediately and automatically if misfiled. This 
plan gives us an automatic control over col- 
lection of income, materially reducing that 
modern bugbear of trust departments, the 
auditing expense. 

We have income and asset cards, arranged 
visibly in slides, housed in the best grade of 
record protection cabinets procurable. Pull 
out a slide and there lies the whole story— 
each asset upon a differently colored card 
making it good to look at and easy to follow. 
You can sometimes sell trust business by 
showing the prospect this lineup. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OnIO 


SYNOPTIC RECORD 


The plan automatically provides accurate 
daily controls, so that you satisfy state 
and federal inquisitors without extra state- 
ments, figures or accounts. It is flexible, 
accommodating new trusts by the mere ad- 
dition of extra units of equipment. 

And with this is provided—all in the same 
type of flexible equipment—a complete index 
to all trusts and beneficiaries, with proper 
cross references, a synoptic record that gives 
the story of every trust at a glance—by 
whom created, trust powers, beneficiaries, 
investment setup as last presented to the 
trust investment committee, and all other 
details—also a trust investment record con- 
taining a digest of the recommendations for 
sale and purchase approved by the trust in- 
vestment committee; and every necessary 
tickler for duties, maturing bonds, conver- 
sion privileges, subscription rights, ete. 

I do not say that this plan fits varying 
and all needs, but I do hope it may give 


(Continued on page 302) 
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NATIONWIDE SURVEY REVEALS ANOTHER RECORD 
YEAR FOR TRUST BUSINESS 


STRIKING FIGURES AS TO RAPID GROWTH IN TRUST APPOINTMENTS 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Note: Impressive growth in the volume of individual trust business, em- 
bracing appointments as executor and trustee under will and actual fiduciary responsi- 
bility coming in the care of trust departments of trust companies and banks, was re- 
vealed by a questionnaire recentl, completed by the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, which served as the basis of the opening address at the 
recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference tn New York by Mr. Sisson. Significant also is 
the evidence of public faith in corporate fiduciary management shown by people of mod- 
erate means as well as by men of wealth. Mr. Sisson emphasized that the psychology 
created by the collapse of stock market speculation creates new opportunities for trust 
service. ) 


ANY events of major importance Nor has this growth been in numbers of 
crowded themselves into the span of trusts alone. There is unmistakable evi- 
the vear 1929. Not the least of ence that the demand for trust service has 

these by far, was the impressive record been keeping pace, step by step, with the 

achieved by institutions of this country in growing prosperity of the nation. During 
the field of trust service, The record of the 1929 there were 1,086 estates of over $1,000,- 
banks and trust companies in this field dur- 99 for which banks and trust companies 


ing the past year, and it was a record year, 
is one of which they may well be proud. It 
was a year of remarkable accomplishments. 
It was a year of sustained growth in volume 
of business and of highly encouraging ex- 
pansion in the number of individuals who are 
adopting the trust idea for the settlement 
of estates. 


Survey on Executor and Trustee 
Appointments 

The Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association has just 
completed its nationwide survey of the num- 
ber of times banks and trust companies were 
appointed executor or trustee under wills 
during 1929. Returns from every section of 
the country make possible the compilation of 
accurate figures which reveal the impressive 
increase in trust business during the past 
year. When these questionnaires were 
totaled it was found that banks and trust 
companies had been appointed executor or 
trustee under wills 60,036 times during 1929. 
The rapidity with which the trust idea is 
Spreading becomes strikingly evident when 
these figures are compared with the two pre- 
vious years. In two years’ time the number 
has more than doubled—for in 1927 the total 
was 29,814, the increase for one year is 35 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
per cent—for the 1928 total was 44,375. 


Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
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were named executor or trustee, as compared 
with 622 in 1928. This was an increase for 


1929 of 464 in the number of $1,000,000 es- 
tates entrusted to corporate fiduciaries. 


To put it another way, in a single year 
banks and trust companies were named ex- 
ecutor or trustee for an aggregate of well 
over one billion dollars of estates, each of 
$1,000,000 or better, and the increase in 1929 
in the value of estates created in this class 
was approaching half a billion dollars. 

The figures indicate, furthermore, that 
once engaged in providing trust services, 
banks and trust companies can expect a re- 
curring volume of business of almost un- 
believable magnitude as the reward of enter- 
prise and as the measure of public confi- 
dence. 


Marked Increase in Appointments Over 
Previous Year 


In 1929 there were 150 institutions that 
received 100 or more appointments each as 
compared with 112 in 192%. 

There were S7 appointed more than 100 
times in 1929 against 75 in 1928. 

There were 23 named more than 200 times 
in 1929 against 11 in 1928. 

There were 13 named more than 800 times 
in 1929 against 9 in 1928. 

There were 23 named more than 400 times 
in 1929 against 11 in 192%. 

And there were four named more 
1,000 times in 1929 against six in 1928. 


than 


Impressive as are the figures reported for 
1929, it must be remembered that they 
represent but a part of the total trust busi- 
ness entrusted to the corporate fiduciaries of 
the country during the year. Statistics were 
obtained from than half of the trust 
companies and banks that have trust de- 
partments. Also there are many appoint- 
ments of which the institutions named are 
not yet aware. What the complete totals for 
1929 would show challenges the imagina- 
tion. The figures actually compiled never- 
theless are tangible evidence of the magni- 
tude of the trust business in this country. 
They are cold, hard facts and yet they un- 
derstate the case. 


less 


Rapid Growth in Testamentary Appointments 

Of even greater significance than the ac- 
tual increases, however, is the rapid rate 
of growth in the number of testamentary 
appointments reported by banks and trust 
companies. With the reports for the past 
year compiled, it is possible to look bacix 
over a period of seven years. In this short 
period, the total appointments reported have 
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grown annually from less than 6,000 in 19253 
to more than 60,000 for the 12 months of 
1929. 
Appointments reported for 
seven years were as follows: 
1923 
1924 
1925 2,926 
1926 19,128 
1927 29,814 
1928 44,375 
1929 60,036 
The remarkable rate of growth for trust 
service throughout the country, which is in- 
dicated by the Trust Company Division sur- 
veys, is significantly reflected in the official 
statistics of the Comptroller of the Currency 
covering the trust operations of national 
banks. His latest annual report contains a 
comparison for the three-year period from 
June 1928 to June 1929 that is illuminating 
At the end of June, 1929, there were 1,754 
national banks actively operating trust de- 
partments, an increase of 630, or 57 per cent 
in three years. 


‘ach of the 


The number of personal trusts being ad- 
ministered by national banks in 1929 was 
7598S, an increase of 49,935, or 191 per 
cent since 1926 and the assets of these trusts 
in 1929 amounted to more than four billion 
dollars. The increase in trust assets being 
administered by national banks for the 
three-year period was in excess of three bil 
lion dollars or nearly 360 per cent. 

The first national survey to determine 
how rapidly the trust method for the dis- 
position of estates was spreading through- 
out the United States was inaugurated by 
the Trust Company Division in 1927 and it 
covered the five-vear period from 1923. The 
inquiry was continued last year and the fig- 
ures compiled this year represent the re 
sults of the third annual survey of the 
Trust Company Division. 


Increase in Rebating Institutions 

The short questionnaire sent out by the 
Division to all trust companies and banks 
doing a trust business asks them for only 
four reports; the number of times they have 
been named as executor or trustee under 
wills during the year, the number of $1,- 
000,000 appointments, the number of insur- 
ance trusts obtained, and the amount of in- 
surance covered by them. The 1929 figures 
as to insurance trusts are, I may say, as- 
tounding. 

Responses to the questionnaires this year 
were especially gratifying because of the 
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substantial increase in the number of in- 
stitutions reporting. About 1,000 replies were 
received for each of the two previous sur- 
veys. This year there were nearly 1,600 
reports from banks and trust compaines. 
There are approximately 3,400 trust compa- 
nies and banks that have active trust depart- 
ments in the country. Hence, statistics cov- 
ering the volume of business of less than 
half the active trust services are available 
thus far. But the response this year is high- 
ly encouraging and we may look forward 
eventually to an annual survey reflecting the 
results in practically the entire field. Yet we 
are not forced to rely upon statistics for an 
appraisal of the speed with which the trust 
idea is taking hold. Almost every day the 
records of the probate courts reveal the 
appreciation of trust service that has been 
evidenced concretely by those who have won 
their way to wealth and fame. 


Trust Service “Hall of Fame’”’ 

There is another significant phase to the 
growth of trust service which is not reveal- 
ed in these statistics. If you were to look 
into the probate court records in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country it would doubt- 
less be a revelation to learn of the men and 
women, famous, wealthy and distinguished 
in many fields of human endeavor who have 
entrusted the settlement of their estates to 
trust institutions. If all of these appoint- 
ments could be marshalled together’ they 
would indeed make an impressive “Trust 
Service Hall of Fame.’ The roster would 
include powerful financiers whose wealth was 
measured in millions; big bankers and di- 
rectors of giant corporations; famous ar- 
tists and sculptors; inventors of renown, 
engineers and railroad presidents; educators, 


authors and playrights; senators, congress- 


men and 
dustry, 


cabinet members; captains of in- 
founders of huge enterprises and 
leaders in almost every field of activity in 
the business world. 

The newspapers recently told of the death 
of Edward W. Bok, noted philanthropist, 
author and retired editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal. When his will was filed it was 
gratifying to learn that he had entrusted the 
settlement of his estate to a trust institu 
tion. Only a few months ago the wills of 
Secretary of War James W. Good and Sen- 
ator Theodore E. Burton of Ohio were filed 
and both had appointed corporate fiduciaries. 
Former Mayor William E. Dever of Chicago, 
likewise, designated a trust company to act 
as executor of his will. 
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During the past two or three years the 
business world has furnished an impressive 
list of leaders whose sound judgment led 
them to name corporate executors and trus- 
tees. Included in this list are such notables 
as Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; James A. Patten, Chicago 
“Wheat King; Edward Prizer, head of the 
Vacuum Oil Company; F. F. Proctor, pio- 
neer vaudeville manager; Reuben H. Don- 
nelley, whose name is synonymous with clas- 
sified telephone’ directories; Charles. K. 
Eagle, silk manufacturer; Horace J. Harding 
of the American Express Co.; Gavin McNab, 
prominent California lawyer; Richard A. 
Hudnut, manufacturer of the widely known 
toilet articles bearing his name; I Miller, 
shoe merchant; Ellsworth Statler of hotel 
fame; Milton B. Wilson, Chicago clothing 
manufacturer; Louis F. Butler, president of 
the Travelers Insurance Companies; Charles 
Ditson, music publisher; Charles H. Oving- 
ton, New York merchant; John S. Runnells. 
chairman of the Pullman Company; Asa G. 
Candler, founder of the Coco-Cola Company ; 
Charles J. Bell, chairman, American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. and 
Breckinridge Jones, chairman, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Many other fields are represented in this 
“Trust Service Hall of Fame.’ In literature, 
drama and art there are such names as Dr. 
Brander Matthews, critic, educator and play- 
wright; George Barr McCutcheon and James 
Oliver Curwood, famous authors, and Emil 
Fuchs, painter and sculptor; “Tad” Dorgan, 
famous cartoonist, and Dr. Frank Crane, 
noted popular essayist. Many other men of 
achievement could be mentioned, including 
such names as Emil E. Berliner, inventor of 
the radio microphone; Charles S. Brush, in- 
ventor of the are light, and “Tex” Rickard, 
picturesque boxing promoter. 


Trust Service Test for Men of Wealth Alone 

These are only a few of the famous men 
who have named trust institutions in their 
wills during the past two or three years. 
It must not be inferred from this list that 
trust service is only for those of great 
wealth. In fact, several of these prominent 
men possessed estates quite moderate in size, 
where careful and wise handling for con- 
servation has been imperative. Of greater 
significance than the size of these estates 
is the fact that leaders in so many different 
fields of endeavor all met on common ground 
when choosing executors and trustees to set- 
tle their estates. 


The business integrity and sound collective 
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Across Canada 


HE first Trust Company to be 
founded in Canada, this 
Corporation, after forty-eight years 
of continuous growth, has today an 
organization which links up the 
principal cities of Canada. 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$243,000,000 


With its accurate knowledge of 
conditions across Canada, the 
Corporation is the ideal executor 
and trustee for Canadian estates; 
. and it can offer every service as 
Trust Company Service for transfer agent or corporate trustee. 


Corporations and Individuals 


co ee 


Capital and Reserve $6,750,000 


4G, G on Deposits Total Assets over $195,000,000 


514% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 
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judgment which trust institutions bring to Robert T, Lincoln, son of the great Presi- 
estate administration is gaining increasing dent, created two trust funds and named a 
recognition among business men of promi- corporate trustee. Last week an accounting, 
nence. Much evidence of this growing ap- filed by this trustee, showed these funds, 
preciation of the facilities of corporate fidu- through sound handling, have increased more 
ciaries may be found in reviewing wills filed than one million dollars. A few weeks ago 
in recent years. Many of these instruments the corporate executor and trustee of Andrew 
not only have empowered executors and trus- Carnegie filed an accounting and this es- 
tees to sell and make reinvestments, but have tate, under such competent management, has 
authorized them to retain original invest- increased $10,445,193 in ten years. It is 
ments of the estate or operate business en- little wonder that trust service is growing 
terprises so long as their judgment considers so rapidly when one sees evidence on all 
it advisable to do so. A recent noteworthy sides of the superior manner in which banks 
will granting broad powers was that of Con- and trust companies are handling estates en- 
rad Hubert of the Yale Electric Corporation. trusted to their care. 

It is also interesting to note that the trust 
company administering his estate was able 
to command the services of such outstanding many more years, in which the pulsating 
men as Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith and — ¢oy¢e of the trust movement will forge ahead. 
Julius Rosenwald in the management of an mppe latest Federal Estate Tax reports, cov- 
eight-million-dollar trust fund provided by ering 1928, show that but 5,796 estates of 
Mr. Hubert for charitable purposes. more than $50,000 were returned. In 1929 


Trust Service Enhances as Well as Protects alone more than 1,000 estates of over $1,000,- 
Two recent stories in public press have fur- 000 were designated for ultimate settlement 

nished convincing testimonials to the busi- by corporate fiduciaries. Truly the field of 

ness judgment of corporate trustees. In 1917 _ trust service is one of limitless horizon. 


Such is the record of 1929. It calls for no 
gift of prophecy to foresee another year, and 
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CiTY BANK 
FARMERS [TRUST 
COMPANY 


Formerly The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Now affiliated with The National City Bank of New York 


Specializing in 


Trust Service for 


Individuals and 
Corporations 


Executor Registrar 


Trustee Transfer Agent 


22 WILLIAM STREET 


New YorK 


Temporary Headquarters: 43 ExcHANGE PLACE 





HOW TO OPERATE THE “UNIFORM TRUST PLAN” 


MINGLING FUNDS IN A COMMON TRUST FUND FOR INVESTMENT 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
President of the City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: The plan of conducting so-called “Uniform Trusts’, which simpli- 


fies and applies the principles of voluntary revocable trusts to 


the mingling of trust 


investments in a common fund has called forth keen interest among corporate fiduciaries 


throughout the country. 


The City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York initiated 
this new idea and has operated it successfully. 


Mr. Perkins explained the manner in 


which such uniform trusts is set up and administered in a paper presented at the recent 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference.) 


HE growth of the trust business in the 

country has been so rapid’ that those 

responsible for its management have 
been busily devising improved methods of 
operation. One of the most difficult of the 
problems has been the proper review of the 
investments in the trusts. It is a simple 
matter to review one hundred trusts constant- 
ly; but when the number runs into the thou- 
sands it is impossible for the senior men in 
the institutions to keep the investments of 
all these trusts in their minds, or to review 
them frequently. This situation has brought 
about in various forms an effort to consoli- 
date the investments of the trusts so that 
they may receive the daily study of the best 
minds in the various companies. There have 
been devised plans which differ somewhat in 
detail, but which contain the 
idea. 


same _ basic 

I have been asked to put before you the 
structure of the plan which we have in opera- 
tion at the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany. Iam discussing this plan only because 
I am more familiar with it than the others 
of similar character. I think, however, that 
the discussion of one plan will cover the 
broad lines of all of them. In our own ease, 
we created what we ealled the “Uniform 


Trusts,” which, in essence, are voluntary rev- 
ocable trusts which contain a clause in them 
authorizing the trust company as trustee to 
mingle the funds of trusts made in this form 


for the purposes of investment. We have 
spent two years in working out the present 
plan and feel that it is satisfactory and work- 
ing well. In brief, it works as follows: 


Unit Method 
On the first Wednesday of each month, the 


trust company will take trusts of this char- 
acter and place their money in a mingled 
fund. In order that each participating trust 
in the fund shall have its proper proportion, 
the fund is divided into units of an original 
value of one dollar. The trust is valued as 
of the first Wednesday of each month, and 
each trust that participates is allotted on our 
books its proportion of that fund in units. 
In other words, let us assume that a man 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
President, City Bank Farmers, Trust Company, New York 
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put in $10,000 the first Wednesday of January 
and by the first Wednesday of March the 
trust has increased in value. The man who 
puts in $10,000 in March would be credited 
with a smaller number of units than the man 
who puts in his money on the first Wednesday 
of January. The result of this is that every- 
body comes into the fund at par, but every 
opening day the value of the fund changes 
either for better or worse, and those coming 
in have exactly the same financial relation 
to the fund as the then value of those who 
have previously established trusts. The unit 
method is simply an accounting device used 
to establish the value of each trust in the 
mingled fund at any specific time. 


Investment Management 

At this point I should like to say a word 
about the investment management which is 
carried out in this manner: every morning 
the senior officers of the trust company have 
on their desks a copy of the trust with the 
investments at cost and at market, with a 
statement showing the proportion of the va- 
rious classes of investment; as, for instance, 
#” per cent in domestic bonds, « per cent in 
foreign bonds, « per cent in preferred stocks, 
industrial common stocks, rail common stocks, 
or public utility stocks. Every Wednesday 
a committee of the directors goes over this 
same report, discusses the policy to be pur- 
sued, and each individual holding in the fund. 
The diversification is attended with care, not 
only in relation to the kind of security, but 
in relation to the industry under considera- 
tion. In this way, the maker of the trust 
receives large diversification and the most 
eareful serutiny of his investments. There 
are no limits placed on the trustee, who may 
invest as he deems best: 


but, as a matter 


of practice, the policies are those that would 
naturally and automatically cover the invest- 
ments of a trust of this character. 


Income 

The trust provides that the income paid 
to the beneficiary may be at such rate as 
the trustee determines. It is the belief of 
the organization that the current return will 
at least equal that of any well chosen, diversi- 
fied fund. Whatever earnings are made in 
excess of those paid out to the beneficiary 
are added to the fund and increase the value 
of the units which the maker of the trust 
holds. As and if the value of the units in- 
creases, the maker of the trust gets paid on 
the value of his holdings at the time payment 
is made. As an example, if a man puts in 
$10,000 into the fund and the value of his 
trust increases to $12,000 and the rate paid 
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should be 5 per cent, he would receive 5 per 
cent on $12,000 when the fund was worth 
that figure, or in that particular case, 6 per 
cent on his original investment. 


Beneficiary—An Individual 

In regard to the beneficiary, trusts may be 
established for the benefit of an individual, 
in a joint tenancy form and for a corpora- 
tion. The trust created for the benefit of an 
individual continues during the life of the 
beneficiary unless sooner terminated by the 
beneficiary or trustee. Following the death 
of the beneficiary the trustee will, within 
thirty days, after the presentation of a Surro- 
gate’s certificate evidencing the appointment 
of an executor or administrator, together 
wtih the declaration of trust and such waiv- 
ers from the governmental tax authorities 
as may be required, pay over to the executor 
or administrator the net worth of the trust. 


Beneficiary—tIn Joint Tenancy 

Trusts may be established in joint tenancy 
form so that they need not necessarily ter- 
minate upon the death of one of the bene- 
ficiaries. When trusts are established in 
joint tenancy arrangements can be made to 
have the income paid to either or both of the 
joint beneficiaries during their lives, and upon 
the death of one of the trust will continue 
for the benefit of the survivor unless, of 
course, it is sooner terminated by revocation. 
A trust to be established in joint tenancy 
form should read, for example, “John A. Doe 
and Mary B. Doe and the survivor of them 
as joint tenants.”’ Upon the death of one of 
the joint tenants the trust will be subject 
to inheritance tax in the same manner that 
jointly owned property is taxable in the 
particular state of which the decedent was a 
resident. 

When a uniform trust is established in 
joint tenancy form either of the joint ben- 
eficiaries may exercise all rights or powers 
with relation to the trust. 


Beneficiary—A Corporation 

If a trust is to be established for the ben- 
efit of a corporation, the corporation in ques- 
tion should send to the trust company a copy 
of its articles of incorporation, a copy of its 
by-laws, and a certified copy of the resolution 
of its board of directors specifically author- 
izing the investment and giving certain offi- 
cers power to execute such papers as may be 
necessary in connection with the establish- 
ment, assignment, or revocation of the trust. 

Revocation 

The trust may ibe revoked on the first 

Wednesday in any month, and not later than 
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thirty days after the trustee has received 
notice of the desire to revoke the trust it 
shall pay over to the beneficiary or his as- 
signee the net worth of the trust fund on the 
date as of which revocation is made, that is, 
upon the next ensuing first Wednesday in the 
month. Upon the revocation of any trust the 
beneficiary is entitled to a proportionate 
share in profits realized and income collected 
and accrued, together with an amount repre- 
senting the proportionate interest of his trust 
in the then current market value of the se- 
curities held for the account of all the uni- 
form trusts. 

Further than that, the beneficiary may re- 
voke a part of his part. There is a provision 
in the trust that at the option of the trustee 
the beneficiary may be paid either in cash or 
in securities. Further, there is a provision 
that in case there is held in the trust a 
curity which is not immediately salable the 
trustee may issue its certificate of beneficial 
interest in that security, to be liquidated at 
such time as the trustee finds possible, or 
thinks wise. 


se- 


Income Taxes 
The total income earned by the trustee for 





HE Seattle Title Trust 
Company, and Baillargeon, 
Winslow & Company, have 
merged under the name Seattle 
Trust Company. Its invest- 
ment affiliate is The Seattle 
Company. The business of the 
merged organizations will be 
conducted under the bank 


charter granted the Trust Company in 1905. T With 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits of $2,050,000 
the 
Company takes its place as the largest Trust Company 
in the State of Washington. 
valuable technical knowledge and experience in Trusts, 
Investments 
three decades, thus combine to provide a financial 
service unexcelled in the Pacific Northwest. 


SEATTLE TRUST COMPANY 


combined institutions, the Seattle 


Trust 
1 Financial responsibility, 


and Mortgage Loans, acquired during 


Investment Affiliate: 


THE SEATTLE COMPANY 


A merger of BAILLARGEON, WINSLOW & Co. 


and SEATTLE TITLE TRustT COMPANY ] 


Second Avenue at Columbia Street 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Unnivided Profits 
$2,050,000.00 








the account of each uniform trust will be set 
forth on a statement and mailed each year to 
the beneficiary in ample time to enable him 
to incorporate the figures in his personal in- 
come tax return for the preceding calendar 
year. The total income earned with relation 
to each uniform trust will be properly sub- 
divided for entry upon the return under the 
sources specified thereon. These figures will 
include all income collected and profits re- 
alized for the account of the trust, whether 
or not distributed. A method has been de- 
vised through a mathematical formula where- 
by an accurate allocation of income and prof- 
its may be made among the trusts in opera- 
tion under the plan. 


Inheritance Taxes 

Upon the death of an individual beneficiary 
of a uniform trust the trustee will, within 
thirty days following receipt of the declara- 
tion of trust together with a Surrogate’s cer- 
tificate evidencing the appointment of an ex- 
ecutor or administrator, and such waivers 
as may be required, pay over to the executor 
or administrator the net worth of the trust 
as ascertained by the trustee, within the said 
thirty-day period. The trust will, of course, 
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_ {CENTRAL TRusT]_ 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 


Capital Stock . . . 


Surplus . . .. . 
Undivided Profits . . 


Resources ... . 


CHICAGO 


$12,000,000 


. . «8,000,000 
. 2 «~~ 3,108,916 
. . « 183,829,941 


(From Report of Condition, October 4, 1929) 


You are cordially invited to use Central Trust Company of 


Illinois as a Chicago office for your bank at all times. 


It will 


give you the same services you would expect if you maintained 
your own office on LaSalle Street. 














be subject to inheritance tax in the same 
manner as other assets of the estate of the 
deceased beneficiary. 

Upon the death of one of the beneficiaries 
of a uniform trust created in joint tenancy 
form, the estate of the decedent will be liable 
for an inheritance tax in the same manner as 
jointly owned property is taxable in the 
state of which the deceased beneficiary was 
a resident. The trustee will execute and de- 
liver a declaration of trust in favor of the 
surviving beneficiary upon presentation of 
the original declaration of trust together with 
Surrogate’s certificate and such waivers as 
may be required, depending upon the domicile 
of the decedent. 


Auditor 


One of the elements of the operation is the 
appointment of an auditor, and the plan pro- 
vides that the trust shall be examined peri- 
odically, not less than once a year. The trus- 
tee will mail a copy of the auditor’s report to 
each beneficiary once a year, and in case any 
dispute takes place between the trustee and 
the beneficiary it shall be referred to the au- 
ditor for arbitration and his findings shall 
be final. The auditor shall be the person or 


firm who may be appointed from time to time 
by the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 


Declaration of Trust and Collateral 

The form of the declaration of trust is 
some what similar to that of a stock certifi- 
cate, except that it is a simple summary of 
the provisions of the trust, and has on its 
back a form of assignment of revocation and 
a notice of revocation. 

An assignment of the right of revocation 
is permitted in order that the maker of the 
trust may use the trust instrument as col- 
lateral for a loan. Although it is provided 
that the right of revocation may be assigned, 
the trust itself may not be assigned, 


The state laws of Oklahoma have been 
interpreted to sanction the use of trust com- 


panies as depositories for county funds. 


Mrs. H. B. Rickard is the first woman 
having the distinction of occupying an official 
position on the staff of the Exchange Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Okla., having been re 
cently elected assistant secretary. 
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The total sales of American Express 
Travelers Cheques during 1929 have 
exceeded by millions the sales in any 
preceding year. The greater part of 
the sales was made by Banks, ap- 
proximately seventeen thousand in 
number, and it is very significant 
that the sales by the Banks were 
greater by millions than in any 
previous year. 


It has been the constant effort of 
the American Express to service 
travelers, both here and abroad, who 
carry its Travelers Cheques. Selling 
Banks have come to realize that apart 
entirely from the safety and spenda- 
bility features of Travelers Cheques, 
the American Express constantly 
offers helpful personal service which 
makes their patrons’ trips more 
comfortable and carefree. And on 
the return from their journey it has 
been often found that patrons feel 
increased good-will to the Banks 
which introduced them to the Trav- 
elers Cheque habit. 


{ The above illustrates the relative size of the new and old Cheques | 













An important step furthering this 
good-will building between Banks 
and patrons was taken when the 
American Express began to distribute 
its new dollar size cians Cheque 
on January 15th. American Express 
Travelers Cheques in this smaller, 
more convenient form point to even 
greater sales in 1930, bringing about 
a growing flow of profitable trans- 
actions to the Bank and the ever- 
increasing appreciation of the Bank’s 
patrons. 


the new, dollar SBE 


| FRICAN 
EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked to any 
part of the world by the American 
Express Travel Department 
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STATEMENT 
At the Close of Business on December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve 
Bank, and due from Banks and 
SOI eS tn rena nk ae eis Sia $15,784,867.05 


Exchanges for Clearing House, and 
Other Cash Items............... 45,493,897.59 : } 
United States Bonds and Certificates. 9,901,173.35 sili. ie 
Short Term Securities............. 2,143,359.79 le baad 
Other Bonds and Stocks........... 12,394,046.45 
Real Estate Mortgages............. 3,994,558.08 
Demand Loans on Collateral 23,586,175.60 
Time Loans on Collateral.......... 8,665,001.91 
Bills Receivable 21,704,744.75 
Accrued Interest, etc............... 562,871.85 
Customers’ Liability, Account of Ac- 
Sat eer ye 9,130,381.01 
CIE, on dbase cca eev ence 8,243,357.75 








$161,604,435.18 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... ... 14,297,316.60 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1930. . 390,000.00 
Le rr errr. oe a ag | 
ee 803,771.01 
Interest due Depositors, Taxes, etc. 524,304.93 
Ancnptantes, .. ...5... >.< 10,660,986.40 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills sold 

with our endorsement............ 1,968,428.53 








$161,604,435.18 


Bank of New Bork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK mae one 


CLEARING HOUSE 
Uptown Office MEMBERSHIP 


re a Ee ee See 
* 




















REVIEWING AND HANDLING COMMON STOCKS HELD 
IN TRUST ACCOUNTS 


REAFFIRMING SOUND PRINCIPLES IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
MARKET EXPERIENCE 


H. F. WILSON, JR. 
Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company of New York 


(IepiTor’s Note: Losses and shrinkage sustained in the liquidation of speculative 
stock market values served to bring into stronger relief the sound judgment and care 
which surrounds the investment of trust funds by corporate fiduciaries. The consistent 
opposition of conservative trust company judgment to undue liberalization of laws throw- 
ing open wide the doors to the admission of common stocks as legal investments for 
trust funds has been vindicated by late experiences in the stock market. The following 
paper presented at the Mid-Winter Trust Conference sets forth the policies of one of 
the best equipped trust companies in exercising broad powers of discretion or having spe- 
cific direction in trust investments dealing with common stocks.) 


PUBLIC discussion of common stocks 
as investments is at best a delicate 
subject, but when we discuss common 
stocks as trust investments with such a dis- 


if their quality is right, but only a preper 
proportion of stocks in each account. 


The Effect of Taxes 


When securities are delivered in kind an- 


tinguished group as this it is even more so. 
What a business man wishes to do with his 
own money in the way of investing or specu- 
lating in common stocks is something which 
he himself must determine, and it is his own 
responsibility. What a trustee may do with 
other people’s money is a very much greater 
responsibility. 


other important factor is the matter of taxa- 
tion. Under the Federal Revenue Act of 192%, 
if securities are sold by an executor at a 
profit the Federal Income Tax on the profit 


Mr. Mechem, our genial president of the 
Trust Companies Division of the A. B. A., has 
asked me to tell “what we do when 
are no stocks in the estate at the time it 
comes to us; when we have the broadest 
power of investment with no specific refer- 
ence to stocks; and when we have a specific 
direction with reference thereto.” 


there 


There are two fundamental principles in- 


volved: on the one hand, the attitude of an 
executor, and on the other, the attitude of a 
trustee. The policy would be determined by 
the facts of each case. If an executor has 
only, or chiefly, cash legacies to pay and the 
estate consists largely of stocks and the will 
does not permit distribution in kind, i.e., in 
securities comprising the estate, then no spec- 
ulative position should be taken, and to meet 
the required cash payments the securities 
should be liquidated as soon as it is possible 
to put them in negotiable form. On the other 
hand, if they may be delivered in kind, or 
when there are trusts to be established, some 


H. F. WILSON, JR. 
of the securities may very well be retained, 


Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, New York 
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must be paid. On the other hand, if the se- 
curities are held and delivered to legatees, 
which includes securities transferred to a 
trust, the valuation for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, except in the case of specific legacies, 
is determined by the date of distribution and 
the executor is not required to pay the fed- 
eral tax on any market appreciation of the 
securities. In some cases this results in a 
very substantial saving of taxes, in a per- 
fectly ethical manner. 

A good many people felt that they could 
not afford to sell during the spring or early 
fall of last year “because of the tax problem,” 
but as one man told me in the year “A. C.” 
(after the crash), then he couldn’t afford not 
to sell “because of the tax problem.” 

A recent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court relating to the so-called multiple in- 
heritance taxation will have a very far- 
reaching effect in any litigation involving the 
taxability of the transfer of bonds of private 
corporations. There is, in the opinion of 
counsel, much less certainty of this decision’s 
being followed in litigation involving the tax- 
ability of the transfer of stocks. 

Before and After the Crash 

I can probably best answer Mr. Mechem’s 
questions by telling just what we did dur- 
ing the early fall of 1929, when the following 
letter of instructions was sent to our several 
trust officials: 

“T am enclosing draft of a letter which we 
have prepared with reference to reviewing 
certain common stocks held in our trust ae- 
counts, although, of course, each case must 
necessarily be considercd on its own merits. 
In some instances it would probably be bet- 
ter to talk the matter over with our co- 
trustees before writing. It seems to me the 
point to make is not to predict Stock Ex- 
change prices, but having a duty both to life 
beneficiaries and remaindermen, we should 
point out the better yield which could be ob- 
tained by purchasing some high grade, long 
term bonds at their present low prices and 
at the same time protect the remaindermen 
by capitalizing all or a part of the profit on 
the stock.” 

The draft of letter which we enclosed for 
use in communicating with our co-trustees 
and beneficiaries read as follows: 

“We hold in the trust created for your ben- 
efit (or under which we have the privilege of 
serving as co-trustee with you) certain com- 
mon stocks which average quite a low return 
in the way of income and which have appre- 
ciated substantially in price. It seems to us 
that this might be an appropriate time to, at 
least, consider the advantages of obtaining a 
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better yield through reinvestment in high- 
grade, long-term bonds at their present low 
prices, and at the same time capitalize all or 
a part of the profit on the stock. 

This is merely in the nature of a sugges- 
tion which we would like very much to talk 
over with you at your convenience as there 
are a number of considerations involved 
which we could probably best discuss with 
you in person.” 

Before sending this letter it was necessary 
for us to analyze all our common stocks in 
the light of the conditions surrounding each 
trust; all beneficiaries could not be reached ; 
some procrastinated; but the idea was to 
emphasize the low yield of certain stocks 
then held in some trust accounts—which also 
showed a substantial appreciation. 

It was only about two months later—to be 
exact November 13, 1929—(not black Thurs- 
day, October 24, but blue Wednesday, which 
was worse), when we prepared the following 
letter to be used only in 
seemed appropriate to do so: 

“In view of the satisfactory yields which 
may now be obtained from many high-grade 
stocks, we wish to suggest that this may be 
an appropriate time for us to discuss with 
you, as our co-trustee, the possible rearrange- 
ment of a part of the securities in the trust 
above mentioned. Consequently, I am writing 
to ask you if you will kindly telephone me, 
as we could probably best settle by personal 
conference the questions which we have in 
mind.” : 


cases where it 


Our thought was to invest at about the 
prices then prevailing, say 10 per cent of each 
trust, in carefully selected high-grade com- 
mon stocks, in cases where it seemed appro- 
priate, and we were also willing to place or- 
ders below the market for another 10 per 
cent. Because of the wide fluctuation in the 
price of many stocks, greater care is naturally 
required in their selection and review and 
in the prices paid or realized than is the 
case with bonds. 


Opportunities for Safe Investment 

Of course, the trustee should not take a 
trading position nor attempt to predict stock 
market prices, but should be guided by yield 
and intrinsic values in the light of the re- 
quirements of each specific trust. 
responsibility devolves on the 
pany than the investment of 
funds committed to its care. Carefully ad- 
ministered, it may be made an enormous 
asset of good will and profit. Carelessly ad- 
ministered, it might result in a substantial 
liability. We are all “advertised by our lov- 


No greater 
trust com- 
the trust 
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ing friends,” in this perhaps as much as any 
other way—except in being an easy lender, 
which isn’t always advisable. 

America iis the land of opportunity in many 
ways. One of these ways is the opportunity 
for choosing safe investments. There is no 
safer place in the world to make investments 
than right here in the U. S. A. Americans 
are essentially men; they keep 
abreast of the times and are constantly study- 
ing ways and means to improve the produc- 
tion and distribution of their products. We 
are largely a_ self-contained nation with 
greater wealth per capita than anywhere else. 
Properly chosen investments may be made 
with assurance that the future of this coun- 
try cannot permanently go very far astray, 
but investments must always be the result 
of analysis and study. We may then be justi- 
fied in discounting, but only to a reasonable 
extent, our future progress and prosperity. 

Where the trust indenture especially au- 
thorizes or directs investment in common 
stocks, it is an indication of the donor’s 
wishes to have the trustee invest in that class 
of security. Consequently, common stocks 
may be purchased more freely in such cases, 
with the usual care and diversification. We 


business 


are willing to invest a larger proportion of 
the total fund in such cases in common stocks, 


but here again, each case must be considered 
on its merits. If there are no stocks in the 
trust at the time it comes to us it may be 
appropriate to invest a portion in common 
stocks or it may not; it all depends upon 
conditions at the time, and also upon the 
wishes of the chief beneficiaries. 
Consult the Beneficiaries 

It is desirable to consult the wishes of 
the chief beneficiaries, and, of course, co- 
trustees, as to retaining or purchasing com- 
mon stocks, or for that matter as to any im- 
portant change in the investments, although 
the final decision must necessarily rest with 
the executor or trustee. 

It frequently happens that life beneficiaries 
are willing to forego a larger income in the 
hope of future appreciation of principle, while 
at other times they are more interested in 
present income and less in future apprecia- 
tion. Even in cases where the trustee has 
complete control, it is usually advisable to 
eonsult beneficiaries concerning any invest- 
ment, especially common stocks. After all, 
it is not our money we are administering, but 
a fund for the benefit of others and these 
others should be consulted unless they prefer 
otherwise. When last November, for ex- 
ample, we proposed the purchase of a small 
proportion of common stocks for some of our 
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trust accounts, we were informed by a few 
beneficiaries or co-trustees that they did not 
wish to have any common stocks in the fund. 
Naturally, we respected their wishes. On the 
other hand, if we were asked to invest the 
entire fund in common stocks we would de- 
cline to do so unless we could obtain the com- 
plete protection which is not usually possible. 
Certainly, it is not the trustee’s province to 
speculate with trust funds in an effort to 
make money, although at the proper time it 
may be justified in purchasing a proper pro- 
portion of intrinsically sound common stocks 
which show satisfactory record, yield, earn- 
ings, and prospects. 


Periodic Review 

Common stocks require closer supervision 
and more frequent review than high-grade 
bonds and the risks of the trustee will be 
somewhat greater even in purchasing the 
very highest grade of common stocks. The 
declines in the prices of the so-called “blue 
chips” were quite drastic in most cases; in 
fact they became speculations when their 
prices rose to unjustified heights. 

There is an additional safeguard in having 
securities, and particularly common stocks in 
trust accounts, reviewed periodically, not only 
by our own statistical departments, but by 
some independent statistical service. The 
amounts or the name of any trust should not, 
of course, be disclosed, but only the descrip- 
tion of the securities, as all of our trusts must 
be strictly confidential. That may cost some- 
what more, but in my opinion is a good in- 
vestment, assuming we make use of a trust- 
worthy statistical company. From the stand- 
point of the trusts themselves, it gives them 
the benefit of an additional opinion without 
additional cost; from the standpoint of the 
trustee, it obtains additional protection, sup- 
plementing or verifying its own opinion, but 
leaving it still free to exercise its own best 
judgment. Such a service should be espe- 
cially valuable to the smaller trust depart- 
ments through the country which perhaps are 
not able to maintain elaborate statistical de- 
partments to analyze the large number of 
securities which come to them in trust ac- 
counts or to assist them in determining the 
proper securities to purchase under the re- 
quirements of each trust. 


A Trustee Should Not Deal With Itself 

Let me suggest that our trust departments 
should have nothing to sell but services. In 
New York the law provides that no trustee 
shall deal with itself and we have always 
been very careful to observe that rule, not 
only because it is the law but also because we 
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feel it unethical and dangerous to do other- 
wise. 

In an address dealing with the method of 
handling trust investments, delivered at the 
Mid-Winter Conference in 1926, I quoted 
from our office rules and regulations as 
follows: 

“Under no circumstances shall the policy 
which is as old as the bank itself be devi- 
ated from: namely, securities in which we 
are interested shall not be sold to our trust 
funds, but must be purchased in the open 
market and under no circumstances shall any 
commission be charged. No purchases for 
trust accounts shall be made from ourselves.” 

In order to remove any doubt of our inten- 
tions and to state exactly what our practice 
has always been, our office regulation was 
amplified as follows: 

“This rule in its application shall be ez- 
tended to all securities in which the Bankers 
Trust Company, or Bankers Company, may 
have an interest as a participant in any syn- 
dicate formed to purchase and offer the secu- 
rities under consideration. 

In such cases the trust department will not 
purchase for trust accounts bonds or other 
securities if the liability or interest of the 
company as a syndicate participant is in any 
way affected by such purchase.” 


In other words, as I have said before, we 
believe in the principle that a trustee shall 
not deal with itself, himself or herself, and 
should not make a personal profit in the pur- 


chase or sale of trust investments at the 
expense of the trust estate. The argument 
is sometimes advanced that the trustee should 
not be precluded from making a desirable in- 
vestment simply because it happens to be in- 
terested in the syndicate. However, there 
are always other good investments to which 
this objection does not apply and the fact is 
that such securities have sold below the offer- 
ing price quite as frequently as above it 
when the syndicate is closed. We have al- 
ways believed that the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law should be observed. 


*“‘Death Ends the Risks of Accumulation” 

It has always seemed to me that the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Pennsylvania summarizes the situation very 
completely in a few words: 

“After referring to the broad authority to 
invest, contained in the will thereunder con- 
sideration, the judge remarked: ‘It was not 
an unlimited authority to invest the money 
as an ordinarily prudent man would invest 
his own. The testator had rightfully exer- 
cised that kind of prudence in accumulating 
the fortune, and he intended that his death 
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should end the risks of accumulation and the 
money should go to those for whom he had 
made it, on the happening of the contingen- 
cies specified; he took risks in making it 
which an ordinarily prudent man would take, 
but the same risks taken by his trustee in 
view of his special duty might be highly im- 
prudent. He must take such risks only, as 
an ordinarily prudent man would take who 
is trustee of the money of others, The object 
of the one was to make money, the duty of 
the other was to take care of it—a very dif- 
ferent responsibility from that of him who 
made it.’ ” 


Legal Aspects and Judicial Utterances 

Let us first examine the question from the 
broad legal aspect in a case where the trustee 
is not restricted to securities of the character 
authorized by the laws of the State of New 
York for trust investment. Counsel advise 
that the term “securities” strictly construed 
might be held to denote secured as dis- 
tinguished from unsecured investments; but 
in common usage it has come to have a wider 
meaning and to include both kinds of in- 
vestments. Thus it was said by Surrogate 
Foley of New York County in a _ recent 
opinion : 

“In his direction for the formation of the 
trust, he (the testator) must be deemed to 
have used the word ‘securities’ in the vocabu- 
lary of ordinary life and not in any technical 
or narrow sense. In the general usage of 
speech employed by men of business affairs, 
the word ‘securities’ is used in its widest 
sense to describe the broad class of financial 
investments. As so employed it imports the 
inclusion of stocks—common and preferred— 
as well as secured investments.” 

In England, the same wide meaning has 
been attributed to ‘securities’? in a case di- 
rectly involving the question of a trustee’s 
power to invest in stocks. 

In the Matter of Hall, 164 N. Y. 196, the 
particular investment made by the trustees 
was held to have been so imprudent as to 
have exceeded the scope of the discretion 
conferred; but in the course of his opinion, 
Judge Cullen, speaking for the court, made 
the following significant observations: 

“The range of so-called ‘Legal Securities’ 
for the investment of trust funds is so nar- 
row in this state that a testator may well be 
disposed to grant to his executors or trustees 
greater liberty in placing the funds of the 
estate. But such a discretion in the absence 
of words in the will giving greater authority 
should not be held to authorize investment 
of the fund in new, speculative or hazardous 














ventures, If the trustees had invested in the 
stock of a railroad, manufacturing, banking, 
or even business corporation, which by its 
successful conduct for a long period of time 
had achieved a standing in commercial circles 
and acquired the confidence of investors, their 
conduct would have been justified, although 
the investment proved unfortunate. But the 
distinction between such an investment and 
the one before us is very marked. Surely 
there is a mean between a government bond 
and the common stock of an Alaska gold 
mine, and the fact that a trustee is not lim- 
ited to the one does not authorize him to 
invest in the other.” 


Authority to Invest in Non-Legals 

We do not intend to convey the impression 
that a trustee need exercise no special care 
in acquiring common stocks. As to the au- 
thority to invest in non-legal securities, the 
most recent pronouncement upon the point 
in the Surrogate’s Court of New York County 
contains this warning: 

“It is well to reiterate the caution fre- 
quently expressed in this court that even in 
the face of this authority vigilance and alert 
judgment will be always required and the 
surcharging of losses upon the trustee in fu- 
ture accountings is not beyond the range of 
possibilities in spite of said authority.” 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that under 
such an investment clause we have the au- 
thority to invest in common stocks, although 
in exercising this authority the highest de- 
gree of care and diligence will be demanded. 

A great deal more might be said about the 
legal phase of the situation but that is enough 
for our purpose here. In certain states even 
some common stocks are a legal investment 
for trust funds—for example—in Connecti- 
cut various classes of bank stocks; and in 
other states, such as Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, the rule of prudence obtains, 
but with so many distinguished experts pres- 
ent from other states, I would not presume 
to tell them anything about their own trust 
investment laws. 


No General Rule 

I doubt if we can lay down any general 
rule for the investment of trust funds in 
common stocks. Each case must necessarily 
be considered on its own merits, and market 
conditions, of course, are always an impor- 
tant consideration; we should constantly 
keep in mind not only the interest of the life 
beneficiary but also the remaindermen—or 
women. Consequently, yield, which is gov- 
erned largely by market prices, should like- 


Wise be an important factor. Many common 
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stocks would not have been purchased in the 
year “B. C.” (before the crash) if yield had 
been taken into consideration. As the Sun 
Dial remarked last October: 

“There was an old woman who lived ina shoe. 
She bought lots of issues untested and new. 
She did everything that her friends told 

her to. 

Now gone is her money and also her shoe.” 

Statistical data should always be studied 
carefully in considering the subject. In cases 
where the company’s record is satisfactory 
over a period of years, from the standpoint 
of earnings, management, its asset position, 
the nature of the industry and its prospects 
for the future, we would seem to be justified 
in purchasing a small proportion of carefully 
selected common stocks for certain trust ac- 
counts. Whenever the yield from common 
stocks is less than the yield from high-grade 
bonds, it is time to Stop—Look—and Listen! 
The price of good bonds is usually controlled 
largely by the price of money: the prices of 
even the best stocks are frequently controlled 
by speculative forces and are often entirely 
unjustified. 

Another important factor to consider is 
this: When the yield from high-grade stocks 
is considerably more than the yield from 
high-grade bonds (unless we are in a very 
“asy money market), it is time to determine 
whether any such stocks should be purchased 
for any trust accounts. At the same time 
too high a yield is often a danger sign. Nor- 
mal yields usually indicate normal conditions. 
Of course, only a reasonable portion of each 
trust fund should be invested in common 
stocks, even in where it seems de- 
sirable and is permitted by the terms 
of the trust. The proportion which may be 
invested in common stocks depends upon 
the facts of each case. Some trustees feel 
that no trust funds should be invested in 
common stocks, but as the landlady said to 
the boarder when he complained in public 
about the hash: “There is a time and place 
for everything.” Pointing at the hash he 
said, “I guess this must be the time.” Well, 
there is a time and place to buy common 
stocks, and in purchasing and holding them 
over a period of years time is an important 
factor. 

I do not propose to take too much of your 
time in discussing this subject and it is not 
possible to do more than touch a few of the 
high spots at such a meeting as this. 

A number of excellent books have been 
written, notably—‘‘Trust Investments,” iby 
Frank C. McKinney of the New York Bar, 
and “A Scientific Approach to Investment 
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Management,” by Dwight C. Rose of Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark; “Common Stocks as Long- 
Term Investments,” by Edgar Lawrence 
Smith. I would like particularly to refer to 
Mr. Rose’s address at the joint Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Statistical Association 
and the American Economic Association, de- 
livered at Chicago on December 27, 1928, in 
which he discussed Common Stocks at the 
then Current Price Level. He concluded his 


able address with this paragraph: 


“In concluding this case for the prosecu- 
tion, I would suggest one general question for 
consideration: if the prospective annual re- 
turn to an investor in a diversified group of 
common stocks over the next twenty years is 
not substantially more than the earnings 
basis upon which purchases are made, how 
much of a differential are you going to de- 
mand between the earnings basis on which 
you will buy common stocks and the yield 
currently available from bonds? At the pres- 
ent time this differential is about 1 per cent. 
Is it enough to compensate for the added risk 
involved in common stocks?” 

At the present time of course the differen- 
tial is better. 


Percentage of Fund in Common Stocks 

Some trustees are of the opinion that not 
over 10 per cent of the total fund should be 
invested at any one time in common stocks, 
but I have heard an opinion expressed by 
an eminent lawyer that one-third of the fund 
in common stocks would not be out of line. 
Of course, we all know the degree of re- 
sponsibility under a testamentary trust is 
different and usually greater than under a 
living trust, where the donor may _ re- 
tain partial control. Even in the latter case 
the trustee should not invest against its own 
judgment, though apparently protected by 
direction from the donor. Certainly not un- 
less the terms of the trust are specifically 
clear in that respect, for here there are 
usually remaindermen to be considered. We 
should always keep in mind that the respon- 
sibilities of the trustee are greater than those 
of an agent. Lawyers themselves can assist 
by inserting proper provisions in the trust 
indenture at the outset if it is intended that 
the trustee shall purchase common stocks. 
Then trustees might have some definite basis 
for resisting the pressure to invest in common 
stocks, as most of us have been doing, espe- 
cially these last few years. 

In a message issued to policyholders of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president, made the follow- 
ing statement: 
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“The law under which our company oper- 
ates forbids the purchase of common stocks. 
In a@ period of only fifty-six days (from Sep- 
tember 3 to October 29, 1929) in accordance 
with the Dow-Jones averages, industrial stock 
values fell from 380 to 2380, a total of 150 
points, or nearly 40 per cent, Suppose the 
funds of this company had been invested in 
such fluctuating securities! A shrinkage of 
40 per cent would amount to over $50s,- 
000,000 !” 


Extent of Shrinkage in Stocks 

Suppose our trust funds had been largely 
invested in common stocks! You can well 
imagine what a shrinkage of 40 per cent 
would have amounted to on the total trust 
investments in the United States. The fol- 
lowing summary, prepared by Moody’s In- 

vestors Service is interesting: 
©~ Decline 


from High 
to Low 


° Decline 
from High 
to Recent 
(Jan. 25th) 


07.23% 38.44% 
57.80 41.60 
36.24 22.94 
50.28 41.20 25.48 
-AG.AT 30.83 33.66 

In all, 62 stocks out of 100 were selling on 
February 1, 1930, at their 1929 pre-panic 
prices ; 26 at their 19z8 prices and 12 at their 
1927 prices. The detail of all this is shown 
in the chart which is before you. 


% of 

Decline 
Recovered 
25 Industrials..... 
20 Utilities 
15 Railroads 
10 Banks 
10 Insurance Cos. 


32.84% 
27.00 
36.71 


Luckily there has been no such shrinkage 
in trust investments. There is some analogy 
between the investments of a life insurance 
company and the investments of a trustee. 
There is more necessity, of course, for the 
life insurance companies to be prepared to 
meet their obligations in cash than for trus- 
tees—who usually deliver securities upon the 
termination of each trust—but certainly the 
investments of both should be conservative. 
A trustee frequently receives a miscellaneous 
eollection of securities at the outset, is faced 
with special—often peculiar—problems of 
each different trust, and has to deal with 
many investments not made by the trustee 
itself. It is also required to invest the funds 
at the time of receipt, either permanently 
or temporarily. Naturally, you should not 
invest permanently in a 3 per cent money 
market. Bonds and mortgages usually repre- 
sent a good temporary investment for trust 
accounts or short-term railroad equipment 
obligations, many of which are now legal in 
New York. 

One question we may well ask ourselves as 
to securities which we inherit or which we 
find in a trust when we take it over is wheth- 
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er the type of investment, be it bond or stock, 
is one which we would select if we ourselves 
were making the investment. We have to deal 
not only with the investments which we have 
made as trustee, but also with those which 
we inherit. They are sometimes in the class 
with Pat, looking for the wildcat—‘I’ve got 
it, but for Heaven’s sake come and help me 
let it go!” 


Trend of Common Stock Values 
There are plenty of people who are willing 
to make public predictions and I am always 
an interested listener. Recently, for example, 
I read the following in the newspaper written 
by a well-known prophet: 


“One conclusion which seems justified is 
that this period of slow times will probably 
be of only moderate severity and duration. 
General business activity has been declining 
for T months, and according to almost all the 
well-accepted composite curves used to mea- 
sure such movement, it is now below its theo- 
retical normal, It seems reasonable to hazard 
the opinion that the low turning points for 
most of these composite indicators will be 
reached before the declines have continued 
for a full year, which means before next 
June.” This seems to express quite a 
eral view of the present situation. 

When it comes to making predictions as to 
the course of the stock market, I would not 
even quote the numerous predictions in the 
public press. The only way to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion, not only as to stocks but 
also as to other securities, is to make very 
careful research, using all the available ave- 
nues of information. The charts here ex- 
hibited show what happened also in some of 
our trust accounts, except that some pur- 
chases of common stocks were made around 
the low levels in November and December. 

Perhaps the following comment by Mr. 
Rose from the chapter in his book under the 
heading “Trend of Common Stock 
may be safely be repeated here. 


gen- 


Values” 


“The compounding effect of reinvestment 
of ercess earnings so much overshadows all 
other factors influencing the long-term trend 
of industrial stock values that it would ap- 
pear that industrial stocks could be purchased 
with confidence in the continuance of this 


long-term upward trend so long as the in- 


dustries supporting civilization move for- 
ward; so long as the dividends represent a 
conservative portion of total earnings, and 
so long as the major part of exrcess earnings 
is not discounted ina greatly inflated market 
value.” 


Responsibility and Opportunity 

We have a vast responsibility in the han- 
dling of our estates and trust investments 
and our services should not be offered on the 
bargain counter. (Like the Scotchman who 
asked for a 5e. loaf of bread wrapped in this 
morning’s newspaper.) Our reputations will 
be heightened or diminished by the quality of 
the service we render. It would be folly to 
cheapen those services or to render anything 
less than the best of which we are capable. 


The record of corporate fiduciaries in the 
handling of their trust investments, particu- 
larly during the time of stress through which 
we have just passed is a testimonial to their 
conservatism and care. At a recent meeting 
of our New York Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation, it was remarked that “in the future 
there will be more trust investments and 
fewer investment trusts.” 


Our cestui que trust rely on us to preserve 
their property, and with vigilance we must 
continue to protect their interests. Thus, and 
thus only, can we maintain our reputation for 
faithful service and reap the benefits of our 
expanding business, which, particularly in 
this country, has become more than a busi- 
ness. It has become a_ profession—one of 
the greatest in the world—one which can and 
does protect men and women from their own 
financial mistakes and has made countless 
thousands feel secure for the future. For 
the corporate trustee will endure and grow 
long after all of us have passed from the 
scene of action—always provided we keep 
true to the principles of trusteeship. 


2°, 2, , 
“ “ “~ 


A SYMBOL OF TRUST SERVICE 


To commemorate the opening of its new 
main office building at 16th and Walnut 
street, the Integrity Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has distributed among its customers 
and friends a handsome replica in bronze 
of the symbolic group which has been adopted 
by the company as its trademark. The design 
was conceived and executed by the well- 
known architect, Paul P. Cret and is dis- 
played in bas relief on the exterior of the 
Integrity Trust Company’s main building as 
well as the original banking house at 717 
Chestnut street. The replica which was cast 
in bronze and executed in Paris, shows a 
figure representing Integrity in the fore- 
ground, aided by another figure symbolic 
of Wise Counsel and other figures typifying 
trade and protection of the widow and or- 
phan. 
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ABLE TO SERVE YOU 


ANYWHERE 


IN THE WORLD 


Capital and Surplus 


*30,000,000 


OF BOSTON 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF GUARDIAN 
DETROIT UNION GROUP 


The first annual report of the Guardian 
Detroit Union Group, which was incorporated 
last May, affords an impressive view of the 
powerful composition and important affilia- 
tions of this Michigan holding corporation. 
The list of directors might well be regarded 
as a blue book of foremost banking, indus- 
trial and business interests in the state. The 
components embrace some of the largest and 
oldest banks and trust companies in the 
metropolitan area of Detroit and in leading 
industrial and financial centers of Michigan. 

Aggregate resources of the banks and trust 
companies affiliated with the Guardian De- 
troit Union Group, Inc., amounted on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, to $509,949,S12 with invested 
eapital of $81,037,388, embracing banks and 
trust companies whose stock is owned by the 
corporation in entirety, except for directors’ 
qualifying shares, and where ownership of 
stock represents practical control or substan- 
tial interest. 

Operations of the various units in the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group for the year 
ending December 31, 1929, are shown to have 
been very satisfactory despite the trying con- 
ditions experienced during the last ten weeks 


of the calendar year. Aggregate gross earn- 
ings amounted to $41,847,489, from which 
$32,435,031 was deducted for all expenses, 
leaving net earnings, after writing off all 
known of $9,412,458, or at the rate 
of 30.58 per cent on outstanding capital stock 
of 1,538,801 shares of $20 par value. From 
net earnings the sum of $1,704,782 was set 
aside as reserve for unforeseen contingen- 
cies, leaving available $7,707,725, or equal to 
25.04 per cent on outstanding capital shares, 
and out of which total the sum of $4,246,359 
was distributed in dividends and leaving 
$3,461,366 for additions to surplus or undi- 
vided profits. 

The banks and trust companies affiliated 
with this group serve a total of over 500,000 
customers and capital shares are distributed 
among over 8,000 stockholders. Frank W. 
Blair is chairman of the board; Henry EF. 
Bodman, chairman of executive committee 
and Robert O. Lord, president. 


losses, 


The First Savings Bank of Ogden, 
has been named as executor 
jointly with a daughter of the testator in 
the will of the late Thomas C. Mercer of 
Ogden, leaving an estate between $400,000 
and $500,000. 


Utah, 
and trustee 
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REASONS FOR MORE ADEQUATE AND UNIFORM FEES 
FOR TRUST SERVICE 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS AND EXPERIENCE OF WESTERN TRUST COMPANIES 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 
Vice-president of Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 


(Epitor’s NoTE: The suggestion made by Mr. Roseberry in his paper at the recent 
Mid-Western Trust Conference may appear revolutionary to some of the more conserva- 
tively inclined members of the trust company fraternity. Jt has become increasingly 
true, however, that there is something substantially wrong with the general application 
of fees for various types of trust service and that rates have in some parts of the 
country not kept pace with mounting costs and added responsibilities and duties attach- 
ing to the discharge of trust duties. Mr. Roseberry advocates the advantage of fees 
charged upon principal or corpus of estate rather than income: the adoption of uniform 
schedules for certain classes of trusts and a general effort among fiduciaries to increase 


the statutory as well as agreed trust wage.) 


am venturing into a discussion of one 

of the most complex and troublesome, if 

not controversial, questions which today 
confront American trust companies. Reason 
dictates that the scope of my discussion must 
be narrowed considerably. It would be quite 
impossible for me in a limited discussion 
to cover the intricate and vast realm of 
statutory fees; nor shall I do more than 
briefly mention the problem of fees for serv- 
ices rendered by different corporate divi- 
sions. I shall be kept quite busy and shall 
find trouble enough in discussing the ques- 
tion of agreed fees for personal and testa- 
mentary trusts where the statute is silent 
upon them. Further, I have concluded not 
to be restrained too much by precedent but 
to risk a frank, if not to some a revolution- 
ary, presentation of views intended to leave 
no doubt about their meaning even though 
they do violence to conservative thought and 
established practice in some trust company 
circles. 


Importance of Trust Department 
Within 
fees and charges is of little or no moment 
unless we understand the purpose for which 


these limits the consideration of 


the trust department as a whole is con- 
ducted. If it is to be operated merely as 
a service department for the banking side 
of the institution, the subject of fees is natu- 
rally secondary to the rendition of such a 
service. If the bank’s trust services are to 
be sold to all customers at a reasonable 
profit and this department is to be placed 
and maintained upon a basis of cooperative 


vet relative equal importance with all other 
profit making enterprises of the parent in- 
stitution, the subject of adequate fees is fore- 
most to all others which must be considered. 

Whatever may have been the policy of 
some institutions in the past, it is now al- 
most uniformly conceded that the trust de- 
partment should be of equal importance with 
that of any other in the bank, has an earn- 
ing power potentially as attractive as the 
others, and a stability of existence and such 
attractive future possibilities that it should 
be fostered by the institution operating it. 

No more vital question affects either the 
quality of service purchased by the customer 
nor the existence of the trust department 
itself than the one of adequate, intelligent 
and attractive fee schedules. From almost 
the day of the birth of trust companies an 
immense amount of nationwide thought and 
discussion has centered around this sub- 
ject. While much of a constructive nature 
has been accomplished there are, in my judg- 
ment, still left for determination some basic 
and vital things. 


The Need for Standardization 

Statutory fees, while easily as important 
as agreed or contract fees, are the subject 
of legislative whim as evidenced by the utter 
lack of uniform legal schedules in force in 
our various states. Modernization if not 
substantial standardization of these fees is 
highly important, and persistent effort to 
obtain these ends must be maintained until 
something substantial is accomplished. But 
history has shown this task is so meshed 
with politics and often affected by unfriend- 
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ly interests that constructive attainments 
are meager and slow. 


The subject of fees for corporate trust 
services is in itself so important and sus- 
ceptible of such prolonged and interesting 
discussion that I shall not attempt here to 
reach deeply into it. However, the schedules 
of such fees promulgated by our leading 
trust companies may be said to be more de- 
tailed, if not more complex, and more pro- 
ductive of reasonable profit than those for 
any other type of fiduciary service. This 
is largely due to the immense volume of 
this type of business now being performed 
by the companies in our large financial cen- 
ters. The very magnitude of this volume 
has led to, if not necessitated, a partial 
solution of the fee problem. 


The state-wide, national and sometimes in- 
ternational scope of corporate activities in 
which one, two of more trust companies in 
widely scattered areas or countries have been 
employed, have led somewhat toward a 
standardization, if not in actual schedules, 
then in the total fees collected for services 
of a given type. The modern tendency of 
the schedule of fees for corporate trusts is 
towards detail and elaboration. This is the 
opposite from what it should be. The desir- 
able fundamental attributes of fees for corpo- 
rate trusts should be the same as those for 
personal and testamentary trusts and should 
cenier essentially in an acceptance fee, an 
annual fee, a closing fee, and a special fee 
for extra and unusual services. 


Fixed Fees Where Statutes Are Silent 


Although fast disappearing, a few of our 
representative trust companies still cling to 
the archaic and troublesome “reasonable” 
fee when the subject is not regulated by 
statute. The defects, however, of this prac- 
tice are fatal. It is quite natural that the 
creator of a trust should understate the 
work and responsibility involved in the ad- 
ministration of his contemplated trust. This 
is often done innocently, as he seldom real- 
izes the administrative details which will 
be given to or required by his trust nor the 
legal and moral responsibilities which the 
trust company must or is willing to assume. 
Naturally the fees he has in mind are lower 
than those in the mind of the trust officer. 
With no fixed schedule to guide either of 
them the customer is usually suecessful in 
either eliminating entirely the acceptance 
charges or in reducing them to a minimum. 

From the beginning and for the duration 
of the trust the fees to be charged become 
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the subject of bargaining and dissension and 
sometimes litigation between the _ benefici- 
aries and the trustee. Seldom all and often 
few of the interested parties, including the 
trustee, are satisfied with the charges which 
are eventually made. The trust company is 
constantly on the defensive to explain and 
justify its “reasonable” fee. The expense 
and work of recording all administrative 
acts for which a charge is to be made and 
to justify the fees collected lead to detailed 
records and often omissions to make any 
charge, tending to bring the total received 
fees to an unprofitable level. 

Much long and painful experience in this 
respect has led to almost universally fixed 
or agreed schedules of fees wherever the 
statute is silent, and even to chane statu- 
tory schedules whenever that is legally pos- 
sible. It is now commonly considered that 
a schedule of fees either specifi* ‘ly written 
into the instrumert embodyi trust or 
quoted to and in riting apy “1 by the 
trust customer, th psych vgically and 
economicatlyg curl 1. The cv .omer knows 
in advance approximately the total cost for 
accepting and executing his trust to its very 
end. The trustee is relieved from keeping 
an intricate and costly record of services 
performed and the recurrent embarrassmeni 
of bargaining and haggling with beneficiaries 
each time its fees are taken. While many 
large companies, ripe with experience, follow 
the practice of securing an acceptance of 
their fee schedules outside of the instrument 
embodying the trust, the more satisfactory 
plan is to embody within the terms of the 
trust itself the exact schedule to be used. 
After experience with both, I personally fa 
vor the latter practice. 


Replies to Questionnaire Addressed to Trust 
Companies 

Preparatory to preparation of this paper 
and with a view of obtaining a nationwide 
cross section of the types, bases, amounts 
and yields of agreed fee schedules as well 
as the experiences, policies and practices of 
companies not adhering to them, I addressed 
six questions to hine representative trust 
companies in the cities of Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York and Philadel- 
phia. May I give here an analysis and sum- 
mary of the unanimous replies I received? 

Question 1, Is there a uniform schedule 
in your city and is it adhered to in substance? 
In two of the cities there is a formal sched- 
ule. In three others the schedules are prac- 
tically uniform, established by common prac- 
tice or by other trust companies following 
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Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


the lead of a dominant one. In 


these five 
cities the schedule are adhered to in sub- 
stance or in the majority of cases. The only 
unsatisfactory situation appears to exist in 
the sixth city, Philadelphia. There no uni- 
formity of fees seems to obtain, not even in- 
sofar as it might be affected by statute. 
Question 2. Does fee cutting exist? Five 
of the cities reported little “fee cutting”. In 
Boston it is said to be confined largely to 
personal trusts. In Chicago it exists in life 
insurance and other types of trusts not spe- 
cifically covered by their fee schedule. In 
Cleveland a minor amount of “fee cutting” 
is used to obtain desirable trust business 
or to retain an existing banking connection. 
This same condition is reported from Detroit, 
with the addition that it is used to meet 
competitive quotations from outside cities. 
New York replies that “self interest dictates 
adherence, for all understand that by ad- 
hering to minimum rates all will make more 
money.” Philadelphia, as the apparent di- 
rect result of lack of standardization, reports 
a demoralized condition in all fee quotations, 
including those regulated by statute. With 
this exception all the cities report a sub- 
stantial adherence to statutory fees. 
Question 3. During the past decade what 
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has been the tendency of your fee schedule? 
It was uniformly reported that where there 
had been any change at all it had been up- 
ward. Mostly, however, fee schedules have 
been substantially stationary with the ex- 
ception of some upward tendencies in the 
fees charged in corporate trusts. It is satis- 
factory to note that the trend is reported to 
be in the direction of simplification rather 
than complication of schedules. The one 
exception is in Chicago where the schedules 
are reported as becoming more complicated. 

In substantially all of these large centers 
trust fees are a combination of a percentage 
of both the income from and of the corpus 
of the trust estate. While west of the Rocky 
Mountains there appears to be no outstand- 
ing trend in the direction of fees based solely 
upon either a percentage of income from the 
trust or upon the principal thereof, it is 
interesting to note that some of the experi- 
enced trust officers say a schedule based 
wholly upon a percentage of the principal is 
preferable to any other combination. Eastern 
trust officers may be interested to note that 
west of the Rocky Mountains there is a dis- 
tinct tendency, now embracing a substantial 
majority of all the leading trust companies, 
to base their entire schedule of charges, with 
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the exception of corporate trust fees, ex- 
clusively upon a percentage of the principal 
of the trust estate. The income from the 
trust is not considered in nor used as a 
basis for fixing fees by the companies using 
these schedules. 

Question 4. Are your present schedules of 
statutory and agreed fees adequate? Three 
of the replying cities stated they were subs- 
tantially so, one affirming it “if it could 
always be adhered to.” Another replying 
company stated it was often necessary to 
adjust the rates upward to cover especially 
complicated trusts or peculiar circumstances. 
One company appeared satisfied with the 
schedules only because the increased volume 
of their business enabled them to cut down 
their operating costs, and, while making 
a smaller margin of profit, produced in the 
aggregate a satisfactory return. A majority 
of the reporting companies argued for higher 
statutory fees. Two of them admitted the 
fees for personal living trusts were unsatis- 
factory due to the constantly increasing 
required administrative duties and responsi- 
bilities. It was manifest from all the re- 
plies that there is an undercurrent feeling 
that, with the possible exception of corporate 
trust fees, the scale of statutory and agreed 
fees must be increased to meet the ever 
mounting administrative costs and moral and 
legal responsibilities involved in modern cor- 
porate trust service. 

Question 5. Would it be more satisfactory 
to base the agreed fees solely on the income 
rather than solely upon the principal of the 
trust? <All agreed that the fee should be at 
least a combination of a percentage upon the 
income and principal. Two of the replies 
indicated a preference for a charge based 
upon the principal alone. There seemed 
to be prevalent, from all of the replies, a 
feeling that an annual charge based solely 
upon the income yields no compensation for 





services performed for unproductive assets 
in the trust. 

Question 6. Has your institution ascer- 
tained with reasonable accuracy the cost of 
furnishing its various classes of trust serv- 
ice? Unanimously the returns indicate the 
study to determine service costs of the vari- 
ous trust units has either never been at- 
tempted or, if attempted, has not produced 
accurate results. The New York reply seems 
to state the case most completely : 

“Due to the varying circumstances under 
which business is accepted, the relation- 
ship with customers, and differences in 
the character of the services required, 
it is practically impossible to ascertain 
accurate cost estimates. We can calcu- 
late only the net results to the depart- 
ment as a whole. We do not attempt to 
analyse each account, which, in our opin- 
ion, would involve erpenses out of pro- 
portion to the results.” 

The replies confessed that no material 
change in fees had occurred in several dee- 
ades although the cost of service had subs- 
tantially mounted. 


Survey Reveals Unsatisfactory Fee Situation 

It is suggested that the cross section given 
above of the trust fee situation in America 
is not altogether satisfying. All the replies 
plainly hinted at a need for some kind of 
revision, mostly upward and toward sim- 
plification if not actually toward centralizing 
the fee on a percentage of principal alone 
rather than on income or both income and 
principal. The survey, frankly, was not as 
helpful as I had hoped. 

But I shall advance, aided only partially 
by it, yet supported by years of successful 
experience in my own and other successful 
western institutions, certain definite views 
upon the major elements involved in what 
I conceive to be a correct schedule of trust 
company fixed charges, excluding, as I have 
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said, serious consideration of statutory and 
corporate trust fees. I am not so bold as 
to expect complete concurrence in these views 
by the more conservative eastern trust men. 
Yet I do know there prevails a restive senti- 
ment upon the subject and that a real need 
for nation-wide constructive criticism exists. 
Then let us proceed. 


Difficulty of Ascertaining Cost of Individual 
Trust 

It is supposed to be an economic axiom 
that before the retail price for any property 
or service ean be intelligently fixed, the 
actual cost price to the seller must be first 
ascertained. It may seem strange to Say 
that this principle can be applied, if at all, 
only with great difficulty and prohibitive 
expense to the actual cost of handling each 
particular trust administered by a_ trust 
company. Yet this is literally true. As was 
stated to me by Mr. Ralph Stone, Chairman 
of the Board of the Detroit & Security Trust 
Company, in his letter of November 12, 1929, 
in reply to my questionnaire: “It would be 
impossible to even estimate the cost of serv- 
ice of a particular trust or even classes of 
trusts. This is for the reason that we render 
personal service and it is rendered by every- 
body in the office from the top to the bot- 
tom and it would be impossible to keep a 
cost sheet about this, so we have concluded 
the lowest unit in estimating costs is de- 
partmental * * * ” 

Due to the very nature of trusts and 
their great differentiation in purpose, assets, 
administrative care and duration, ‘they can- 
not be completely standardized as to opera- 
tion. Searcely any two of them are ever 
exactly alike. Secarcely any two ever re- 
quire the same administrative attention or 
have the same current legal and business 
problems. <A trust with assets of little value 
may actually require considerable time of 
some of the most expensive executives in 


the department, while another one with as- 
sets of large value may, for its entire dura- 
tion, run smoothly and seldom need the at- 
tention or service of any but the usual men 
assigned to such trusts. Any system which 
sought to record and value the time ex- 
pended by each employee and officer contrib- 
uting toward the administration of each trust 
would be out of all proportion to, and in 
some cases entirely absorb, the compensation 
realized from many trusts. 

It is not, however, impossible to ascertain 
the operating cost of any given 
within a trust department. In fact this 
can be done at a reasonable expense, and 
in some of the larger trust companies is 
commonly done. It is neither an expensive 
nor difficult task to allocate to each division 
2 reasonably accurate share of the general 
overhead expense of the whole department. 
Of course it is easy to ascertain the direct 
operating costs of each division. After ag- 
gregating these out-goes, if the gross income 
collected by a division does not show a rea- 
sonable net profit, the fee schedules used 
by that division are inadequate and should 
be changed, usually upward, until they do 
return a reasonable profit. This is not near- 
ly as difficult as most trust officers imagine. 
The chief resistance is from themselves and 
not from the company’s customers. 

Agreed schedules of fees should never be 
complicated. The simpler they are the better, 
both for the customer and the trust company. 
Complex schedules disturb a customer and 
are expensive for the trustee to use. 


division 


Success Adoption of Fee Schedules in 
Western States 


While it is probable that trust companies 
will not, for an indefinite period, devise a 
schedule of charges which will be termed 
‘jdeal”, nevertheless most of the western 
companies have for years been using a sched- 
ule of fee swhich have proven equally satis- 
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factory to the customer and more remunera- 
tive to themselves than any they had pre- 
viously used or which any of our eastern 
friends are using. These western schedules 
have three fixed elements, all based upon 
the reasonable value of the principal of the 
property trusteed, and one flexible item to 
eover unforseen contingencies. They are: 

First. An acceptance fee, usually equal to 
one-tenth of one percent on the reasonable 
value of the trust estate, with a minimum 
of $50.00. 

Second. An annual fee likewise based 
upon the current reasonable value of the 
trust estate, varying from one-fifth of one 
per cent, for holding or non-active trusts, 
up to three-fourths of one per cent, or even 
as high as one per cent, for full management 
active trusts, both testamentary and volun- 
tary, with another minimum of $50.00. 

Third. A closing fee, due at the revoca- 
tion or final termination of the trust of one- 
tenth of one per cent on the principal in the 
former case, and varying from one per cent 
to two per cent, or even three per cent, on the 
principal in the latter case, depending upon 
the amount distributed and the legal and 
practical complications involved in final dis- 
tribution, with a minimum of $50.00 on revo- 
cation and $100.00 at final termination. 

Fourth. A reasonable additional fee for 
any unusual or extraordinary services. 

I seek your constructive criticism of such 
a schedule from the standpoint of simplicity, 
psychological effect upon a customer, true 
measure of value for services actually per- 
formed, and adequacy of return to the trus- 
tee. Compare it with others with which 
you are familiar, then think about it. 


Annual Charge on Principal 


An experience extending over many years, 
involving thousands of trusts, and contact- 
ing competitively and otherwise many thous- 
ands of customers, has proved that both this 
plan of charging and these percentages on 
the principal of the trust fund can be econ- 
omically applied, meet with little sales re- 
sistance from the public, and produce a 
satisfactory return to the trustee. These 
rates and this method of annually charging 
on the principal more adequately and equit- 
ably compensates the trustee for services it 
actually performs and responsibilities it ac- 
tually and potentially assumes than would 
be possible from an annual charge based 
solely upon the income. Every experienced 
trust officer knows that trusts frequently 
contain assets which yield little or no in- 
come and yet may and often do involve 
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much work and substantial responsibility. 
In fact, this type of non-income-producing 
assets often calls for more work and a larger 
responsibility than do many types of income- 
producing assets such as stocks, bonds, and 
mortgages. While it may be argued that 
an annual charge based upon income solely 
is a charge based upon ability to pay, yet 
that should not be the determinative factor 
in trust company compensation. 

A trustee should be paid for the services 
it renders and responsibilities it assumes 
rather than for the income it produces. In 
the long run it can operate on no other basis, 
for its operating cost is a service cost ex- 
clusively. It cannot legally nor ethically 
concentrate its attention on the income-pro- 
ducing assets and neglect the non-income- 
producing ones. It may be true that its 
net profit on one kind of trust may be greater 
or less than on another, yet its standard 
charge for all trusts in a given classification 
should operate so as to yield a reasonable 
profit on the whole class and not so as to 
produce a fee on some trusts and none on 
others. 


Method Is in Accord with Economic Law 

This principal of fee fixing is an economic 
law and is identical with that of fixing the 
sales price of merchandise. Two pairs of 
shoes of the same quality and size may be 
sold to two different customers at actually 
different profits to the shoe dealer, yet their 
retail price to both must be the same. In 
one case the purchaser may make a quick 
selection, pay cash, be satisfied, and never 
return for an adjustment. In the other, the 
purchaser may consume considerable time 
in fitting and deciding upon the shoe, have 
the purchase charged to his account with the 
store, and later return dissatisfied with the 
shoes and ask that they be exchanged for 
another pair, stretched or otherwise altered 
to suit his foot, or perhaps he may never 
pay his bill at all. In the first case the 
dealer has actually realized a satisfactory 
profit. In the latter he may have actually 
suffered a total loss on the sale; yet in both 
the price to the purchaser must be fixed in 
advance of the sales and must be equal. 
This rule likewise applies to good and poor 
bank loans. 

These same conditions as frequently apply 
to the sale of trust services as they do to 
the sale of merchandise. It is a case of the 
profitable trusts helping to carry the un- 
profitable ones, and the fees must be high 
enough to obtain a reasonable average profit 
on all of them. Prices for other types of 





services, commodities and money fluctuate 
widely, often and mostly upwards with pub- 
lic acquiescence, largely because labor costs 
have increased. Why do we exclude trust 
services from these economic changes? It 
cannot be for long. We must conform to 
them if we wish to survive and our cus- 
tomers are to continue to be efficiently served. 

A schedule of fixed fees may take the 
status of either minimum fees or exact fees. 
Frankly, I believe the latter more desirable. 
Every element of cost in the service must 
be weighed as carefully and fixed as defin- 
itely as possible. To this should be added a 
percentage to cover unknown future con- 
tingencies of all kinds; and lastly should be 
added the profit which the trustee deems 
reasonable and necessary to obtain on its 
business. There will then be no future hag- 
gling or bargaining with heirs over the fee 
to be charged for any given service or over 
any fixed period. There can be no litigation 
over the question of adequacy and justness 
of the charges. Courts will be bound by the 
agreed charges the same as they are bound 
by the other specific terms of the trust. The 
whole matter of fees, from the inception of 
the trust to its conclusion, will be fixed and 
charged on a basis which will be reasonably 
satisfactory throughout, and with little fric- 
tion and future trouble to all interested 
parties, and at a minimum of accounting 
detail and expense. 


Upposed to Splitting Fees with Co-Executors 
or Co-Trustees 

A principle almost as basic as the agreed 
fee itself is the policy not to split fees with 
co-executors and co-trustees. More often 
than otherwise the controlling purpose of 
joining an individual with a corporate trus 
tee is to cause the latter to thereby divide 
its fee with someone beneficially interested 
in the trust and thus indirectly obtain a re- 


duction of the corporate trustee’s regular 
charges. It is a mistaken policy to thus 
divide fees. Actually the duties and re- 


sponsibilities of the corporate co-trustee are 
increased rather than diminished. It is forced 
to confer with and obtain the consent of 
its co-fiduciary in all important transactions 
and many administrative details. This merely 
adds to the volume of its duties and often 
interferes with the smooth working of its 
administrative organization. Its liabilities 
are not decreased for in most states each 
trustee is liable for the misconduct of the 
other. It is a fixed policy of the bank with 
which I am associated not to split or reduce 
its fees in such cases. Secarcely any loss of 
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business is traceable to this policy. On the 
contrary we have found little or no opposi- 
tion to it. If a testator or trustor desires 
to associate a relative or close business friend 
with the management of his affairs for per- 
sonal reasons, he may do so, but not at the 
expense of the corporate trustee to whom 
everyone is looking for the real service and 
responsibility required. 


Services Susceptible to Nationwide 
Standardization 

Community, state-wide and even nation- 
wide standardization of fees for many types 
of trust service is not only highly desirable 
but entirely feasible. It should cost rela- 
tively the same to administer $100,000 under 
a voluntary or living trust of substantially 
equal terms and conditions by a well or- 
ganized trust company functioning at either 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or New Orleans. Most 
of the elements making up the cost of such 
services will be the same in any of these 
widely separated areas, yet the specific fees 
for handling such a trust by representative 
companies in each of these places may, and 
in most cases do, differ widely as to method 
of computation and as to total cost to the 
trust. 

This suggestion conveys absolutely no 
thought of a combination or agreement as 
to prices or price fixing on the part of the 
trust companies. Such is farthest from 
thought. It does mean, however, that this 
country-wide lack of standardization of trust 
fees for the same class of service is definite 
proof that a lot of guessing is being indulged 
in or that the public is being overcharged 
by some companies and undercharged by 
others, or possibly a little of both by all of 
them. The public generally will be justly 
suspicious of all of us, and we will confess 
a lack of confidence in our own schedules 
and business practices unless and until we 
can come to some common agreement as to 
the cost of our service and some uniformity 
in fixing our fees for it. 


Frequent Practice of “‘Fee Cutting”’ 

Once sound and fair schedules of fees are 
adopted they should be as strictly adhered 
to by all companies actively engaged in the 
business within a competitive area, as the 
trust business permits. Nothing can be more 
disastrous to the cause of these companies 
before the public nor more surely tear down 
their administrative efficiency and, probably, 
ultimately their financial solvency, than fre- 
quent “fee cutting” below a sound economic 
point. Trusts are usually of long duration. If 
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the fee quoted at their inception is too low or 
on the border line of profit and loss, the 
company has assumed a long term liability 
which in the aggregate will surely force a 
lowering of its administrative efficiency or 
force some other profitable activity to carry 
the trust department, or if persisted in long 
and frequently enough may result in a seri- 
ous impairment of its capital structure. It 
is beneficial both for the public and for the 
companies themselves that there should be 
the keenest of competition between trust 
companies, but this competition should be 
confined to service which they respectively 
sell and render to the public. There should 
be a minimum of competition in the prices 
for which this service is rendered, if such 
prices are justly and intelligently fixed. 


Eastern Fee Schedules Too Low 

The specific schedules of fees in effect in 
most of the eastern states are, in my judg- 
ment, too low. It is not difficult to foresee, 
from the opinions of well known and compe- 
tent trust officers concerning them, that they 
will tend to increase. This increase will 
come slower in the statutory schedules than 
it will in the agreed schedules. The senti- 
ment of many of the outstanding eastern 
trust officers shows a distinct drift in two 
directions : 

First, that annual, like the present accept- 
ance and closing, fee schedules will be based 
largely if not wholly upon a percentage of 
the principal or corpus of the trust estate 
rather than upon a percentage of the income, 
as now commonly exists. 

Second, that present rates will be substan- 
tially increased and more nearly equal those 
now in successful use in the western part of 
the United States. 

It is conceivable that this plan of charg- 
ing will be carried, as far as possible, al- 


A. H. S. POST, President 


though doubtless slowly, into all statutory 
fee schedules. 

Charges for trust company services under 
corporate bond issues should drift toward a 
much needed simplification of schedules and 
be based largely if not exclusively upon the 
authorized, or possibly outstanding, issue of 
bonds. Corporate fees for the transfer and 
registration of stocks seem to be universally 
as simple, adequate and scientific as we can 
now expect them to be, and significantly 
similar or standardized in all active trust 
company centers. 

The ever increasing volume of our busi- 
ness and the effecting of many administra- 
tive economies may be expected to offset in 
a degree, but not wholly, the inevitably in- 
creasing cost of servicing our long term 
trusts. But if our responsibilities and work 
increase in the future in the same ratio as 
they have in the past we cannot expect our 
present schedule of fees to always remain 
adequate. They must be raised now and 
continue to remain flexible enough to meet 
our ever mounting costs of doing business. 


Need for Upward Revision of Statutory Fees 

Interesting suggestions have been made 
for the quotation of fees on a current basis 
and not for the duration of the trust. Yet 
it would seem to me that any schedule of 
fees which actually is to be changed and 
adjusted in each trust with the ever changing 
cost of servicing them, has the same basic 
objections and weakness as the “reasonable” 
fee and is predicated upon the ascertain- 
ment of that elusive factor known as the 
cost per unit of trust company service. 
Schedules of fees may be and should be 
changed currently as the facts and our ex- 
perience justify the need for such change, 
but when once quoted and carried into a 
trust it is best that, for its entire duration, 
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they remain the fixed and unchangeable 
charges to be imposed upon that trust. 

While there seems to be need for a sub- 
stantial upward revision of fees for both 
voluntary and corporate trusts in the east- 
ern states, there exists an equal need for 
an upward revision of statutory executor’s 
and administrator’s fees in the western 
states. Based upon a $100,000 estate, the 
executor’s and administrator’s fees allowed 
by statute or court in Illinois would be 
$6,000; in Pennsylvania, $5,250; in Massa- 
chusetts, $2,500; in New York, $2,195; in 
Ohio, $2,120; in Oregon, $2,120; in California, 
$1,830; in the State of Washington, $1,700; 
and in Michigan, $1,100. In the absence of 
specific compensation mertioned in wills, the 
fees allowed annually by court to testa- 
mentary trustees on an estate of similar 
amount vary greatly in the several states, 
but they appear to be higher in the western 
states than in the eastern ones. 


Disparity on Fees for Corporate Bond Issues 

A compilation of quoted fees for corporate 
bond issues shows an even greater disparity. 
The schedules covering a ten year period on 
a million dollar bond issue would approxim- 
ately produce in trust fees: $10,500 in Los 
Angeles; $6,050 in Detroit; $4,250 in Chi- 
cago; $3,800 in New York City; $3,500 in 
Cleveland; and $1,050 in Boston. While 
the total charges in Los Angeles are ten 
times what they are in Boston, for instance, 
there is no unusual sales resistance to them. 
I suspect they are obtained as readily in 
one place as they are in the other, and yet 
we in Los Angeles do not find them excessive 
nor out of proportion to the cost of efficiently 
furnishing the required service. 

The fee schedules prevailing in the prin- 
cipal eastern trust company centers are dif- 
ficult to contrast with those in effect on the 
west coast and particularly in Los Angeles. 
The percentages on the principal quoted in 
the eastern centers for the acceptance and 
termination of trusts (excepting coroporate 
trusts) are uniformly higher than those 
quoted in Los Angeles, for instance, but there 
is a marked reversal of this condition as 
to annual fees. Annual fees offer the real 
tests of adequate charges, for it is during 
the administrative period that the trust re- 
ceives the benefits of corporate service. It 
is likewise during the administrative period 
that the profit or loss to the corporate trus- 
tee is indelibly reflected in its annual charge. 

It is a demonstrable fact that a fee of one- 
half of one per cent on the principal yields 
nearly twice as much as a fee of five per cent 
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on the income of a six per cent security; yet 
it is equally as easy to sell a customer the 
former as it is the latter. On first impression 
it actually seems less. Quotation of a frac- 
tion of one per cent on the principal sounds 
and appears to the customer to be less than 
five per cent on the income. This favorable 
impression is lasting and even after he cal- 
culates the gross amount of actual fees which 
will be charged he is still satisfied, for it 
seems to him to be, as it actually is, reason- 
able and just for the services he expects 
his trust to receive. 


Change in Fee Basis Inevitable 

The existing schedules of fees in the east, 
both as to amount and basis, are largely 
historical and have been inherited by con- 
temporary trust officers. The few changes 
which have been made in them in the past 
few decades have been slightly upward. The 
sober thought, however, of informed trust 
men has been that they must yield to a re- 
vision both in the manner of computation 
and upward in rates. Inevitably this change 
must occur. A commencement should be 
made now. The struggle to live within them 
is becoming more acute. Sooner or later 
either the trust or the trust company is go- 
ing to suffer. The western trust companies 
have already gone through this transition 
with ease and profit. In the beginning we 
borrowed our fee schedules, as we did most 
of the rest of our equipment, from eastern 
companies, but we recently realized that we 
not only should but readily could improve 
on these, and we have. We are building up a 
splendid volume of trusts which are profit- 
able now and likely to continue so for the 
duration of our trusts. While the fees fixed 
in each trust of necessity become somewhat 
static in the west, as they do in the east, 
new business is given current quotations, 
and if a further revision upward should be 
deemed necessary in the face of increasing 
administrative costs, new business will be 
taken on at increased rates. In other words, 
western fee schedules are flexible and res- 
ponsive to changing future economic condi- 
tions and cost levels. The eastern schedules 
should become likewise. 


Quality of Service Calls for Larger Fees 

We must not be too deeply steeped in pre- 
cedent and conservatism, nor too fearful of 
our aggressive, and usually unprofitable, cus- 


tomers to make justifiable changes in so 
vital a thing as our fees. Both the welfare 
of our own banks and the improvement of 
their trust service to the public dictate the 
justice and necessity of increasing our 
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charges for certain types of our trusts. The 
schedules should be simple to apply, easy to 
understand by the customer when quoted to 
him, not readily changed when once fixed, 
adequate to return a reasonable profit over 
the whole period of the trust, provide for 
unknown future contingencies, to be based 
upon a percentage of the principal rather 
than income, and compensate for services 
rendered to all the assets in the trust rather 
than to a part of them. Such schedules 
should be subject to such current changes 
as future conditions may warrant. In this 
respect they must be subject to the same 
economic laws as the prices of all other 
commodities and other services. 

The Presidents, Executive Committees, and 
Boards of Directors of our institutions must 
be taken into our confidence in this matter. 
This will necessitate, for the first time, that 
they understand the cost of trust service, 
the basis for our charges, and the items 
which make up our fee schedules. Too often 
such matters are left for determination by 
trust officers alone. Surely they are of suf- 
ficient importance to the bank to justify the 
attention of its highest executives. When 
once adequate schedules are prepared, there 
should be common and faithful adherence to 
them by all trust companies for a given type 
of business. The competition should be keen 
in service but absent in the quotation of 
just fees. 

The public should be taught and will sym- 
pathetically respond to the principle that 
our trust fees must change in the same ratio 
as does the cost of our service. And how 
rapidly is that cost mounting! 


Trouble With Trust Officers and Not the 
Public 
The trouble is with ourselves, not with the 
public. Trust officers seem strangely fearful 
of an unreality. Maybe they overestimate 
the influence of the customer or the import- 
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ance of his business. Often they are too 
eager to build up quantity rather than qual- 
ity of trust business. Frequently they com- 
plain of a lack of support from other bank 
officials to their fee quotations. Almost uni- 
versally they yield to an invitation to meet 
competition in fees rather than competition 
in service—a fatal error. Whatever reason 
may be ascribed, the truth remains that we, 
and not our customers, are responsible for 
the present unhealthy situation. 

In my own institution, as an illustration, 
we believe we are getting more than our 
share of the desirable trust business in the 
community and at the highest rates quoted 
in the state. And we are doing this in the 
face of the keenest competition. We eagerly 
meet this competition in our service but we 
do not in our prices. The public knows this 
condition, but it does not seem to affect their 
confidence in us nor their desire to have us 
serve them. Once our trust officers are them- 
selves thoroughly “sold” on the justness of 
our fees, they experience little difficulty in 
satisfying our customers. 

People may be expected to comment upon, 
and a few of them perhaps harshly criticise 
our necessary fee increases, as they do other 
price changes, but they will accept them 
gracefully enough when justice and their 
best interests dictate the change. But it 
takes concerted action and honest adherence 
to make such standardization possible. Why 
do we make so little constructive progress in 
this important matter when we attain such 
marvelous heights in others? 


o, o, 2, 
of 1 Me 


The First Trust & Savings Bank has 
opened for business in Anthon, Iowa, with 
capital of $25,000. Carleton B. Toy is presi- 
dent. 

The Boulder Dam Bank & Trust Company 
has been opened at Las Vegas, Nev., with 
capital of $250,000. 
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Moody’s Trust and 


Estate Service 


provides new economies in the acquisi- 


tion, management and conservation of 





trusts and estates. It lifts burdensome 
details of trust management from the 
trust officer’s shoulders, sets up new 
methods for continuously safeguarding 
each trust or estate, and adds new ways 
of increasing trust business without 
proportionately increasing the cost of 


trust management. 


Several hundred trust officers attending 
the Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York City expressed unqualified approval 





of the practicability of this new service. 





You may secure full details, without 


obligation, by addressing 


Moody’s Investors Service 
JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK CITY 
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Lycoming Trust Company Says: 


‘**The records furnished by the Burroughs Simpli- 
fied Trust System are neat and are made in just 
about one half of the time consumed by the old 
method of bookkeeping. We are no longer annoyed, 
as in the past, by loose ends which have not been 
taken care of promptly, and this alone is a source 
of great satisfaction to me as Trust Officer.” 


CHARLES A. SCHREYER 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Lycoming Trust Company 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


HE advantages mentioned by Mr. Schreyer are only a few 
that are enjoyed by Trust Officers who have installed 


the Burroughs Simplified Trust System. Here are others: 


Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about each trust 
instantly available. 

Adaptable to any type of 


trust. 


Simple enough for any 
bookkeeper to operate. 


Plain enough to be under- 
stood by any person in the 
trust department. 


Flexible enough to provide 
for unlimited expansion. 


Inclusive enough to handle 
every conceivable type of 


trust transaction as a 
matter of routine. 


Absolute audit control of 
every trust and every 
transaction. 

Daily automatic balance 
of each trust and of the 


entire trust department. 


Supplies data for audits, 
court reports, annual 
income tax, 


eliminating special 


statements, 
etc., 
analyses. 

Easy to install and inex- 
pensive to operate. 


Consider the possibilities of the Burroughs Simplified Trust 


System for helpin 


g your department make more profit—and 


write immediately for full particulars. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6322 SECOND BOULEVARD + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





MORE LEGAL PROBLEMS AND PITFALLS IN DEVISING 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


POSSIBLE DANGERS IN SAILING ON UNCHARTED SEAS 


GUY B. HORTON 


Attorney for National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt., and author of ‘‘Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance Trusts”’ 


(Epitor’s Nore: The author writes that the dangers and pitfalls in connection with 
the rapid increase in the writing of life insurance trusts have been so impressed upon 
his mind as to compel him to take pen in hand and discuss them. The treatment of 
the subject is somewhat blunt but apparently warranted by.the disposition of too many 
insurance agents and trust officers for haste rather than safety. Mr. Horton say that 
it will not take many attacks in court to undermine public confidence and shows that 
opportunity for success attack is not rare. In a previous article in the June, 1928 issue 


of Trust Companies, Mr. Horton called attention to certain legal problems on the sub- 
ject of life insurance trusts to which the following is intended to be the second chapter.) 


IFE insurance trusts have swept on in 
publie favor at a rate which astounds 
the spectator. When one considers 

that so creating and settling estates is sail- 
ing an uncharted sea, that the pilots often 
are of little experience and none of more 
than the few years which mark the entire 
life of this enormous business, one may be 
pardoned the fear that not all the dangers 
have been provided against. All too many 
of the life insurance trusts of that long-ago 
period of two or three years contain struc- 
tural weakness and will come limping back 
to port if perchance they are able to reach 
there, or go to pieces on more or less hidden 
rocks and shoals. It is well, then, to call 
attention to a few of these weaknesses of 
construction or difficulties of navigation re- 
vealed by experience. 

Considerable progress has been made to- 
ward understanding the essential difference 
between assignment and change of benefici- 
ary as method of transferring insurance to 
trustee, but even though understood, action 
and intended result are not always consis- 
tent. Sometimes a beneficiary trustee ap- 
pears to be possessed of present rights, such 
as to receive the dividends. Obviously a 
present transfer is required for this. Some- 
times assignment is used and then substan- 
tially all rights are reserved. For clearness 
reserve all rights except to receive proceeds 
at death or transfer all to trustee. 

Disability benefits have created a problem. 
Usually it is intended that they remain for 
the benefit of insured. Do accidental death 
benefits go to trustee or to insured’s estate? 


The instrument of trust should be explicit 
and the policy provisions checked. Payment 
of a fee should not be condition precedent 
to revoking the trust. If it is, the insurance 
company must determine at its peril if it 
has been complied with. Instead, make pay- 
ment of the fee a contractual obligation. 


Orderly Steps in Building Up Trusts 

Much danger and many pitfalls will be 
avoided if the steps in building the trust 
are in proper order. All too often the in- 
surance is purchased and put in force before 
the trust has been created or the terms of 
the trust agreed upon. The sequence always 
should be the other way. The scheme of 
the trust must be worked out and the instru- 
ment drafted and ready for execution, if 
not actually signed, before the insurance is 
applied for. In no other way can the pol- 
icies be fitted into the plan, and if not so 
fitted by the use of every care, failure is 
probable. Many instances of such failures 
with results pregnant with danger and un- 
certainty which only litigation can settle 
have come within the experience of the 
writer. 

The importance of correct procedure and 
sequence is especially great in creating in- 
surance trusts for partnership or corporate 
liquidation. Three steps and documents are 
necessary to create them: 

1. Agreement between partners or co-stock- 

holders. 

2. Trust instrument. 

3. Insurance policy. 

They must be prepared in the order stated. 
The trust company must gear its part into 
the scheme arranged by the partners or 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


NEW YORK 


James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 





stockholders; the policy must be fitted into 
the trust. The interrelation must be worked 
out so exactly that the machine created by 
these three units shall function efficiently 
and without friction. To obtain that result 
is no task. In fact it must be said 
that the problem of creating a business in- 
surance trust is as much more difficult than 
the creation of an ordinary insurance trust 
as the latter is more difficult than adding 
individual beneficiaries to a life policy. 

The method of making additional policies 
subject to the trust should be described def- 
initely. The most fundamental and there- 
fore the most vital question about these 
trusts will be, What policies are included? 
Often there is or may be doubt if a particu- 
lar policy is in the trust or not. Many in- 
surance trusts will be attacked successfully 
at this point and the proceeds obtained by 
heirs at law and creditors. A common and 
effective provision is, that the insured shall 
file with the trustee a notice describing the 
policies and stating that they are to be held 
on the same terms and conditions. 


easy 


Establishing Trustee Claims to Proceeds 

This leads to the necessity that at matur- 
ity the trustee establish its claim to the 
proceeds as trustee. Between the beneficiary 
designation, AB, and AB, trustee, there is 
a vast difference—about as much in result 
as between AB and CD as individuals. Very 
little is required of AB to establish himself 
as payee,. but very much may be required 
to establish him as trustee. There must be 
proof that a trust has been created, that it 
now exists, that the insurance is a part of 
it, and that the trusteeship has been accepted. 
If the trusteeship was not identified, by date 
of instrument, say, a secondary ques- 
tion exists, viz., identity of the present trust 
with that existing when the claimed trustee 
was made beneficiary of the policy. Nothing 
is gained by omitting the trust description. 


There must 
there is, it 
thus save 
comes to 


existence and if 
be described and 
that when the time 
pay. If not described, the later 
instrument (unless in amendment of the 
first) created a different trust and _ prob- 
ably a different beneficiary, for AB trustee 
of trust X, is quite a different personage 
than AB, trustee of trust Y. No one would 
consider AB, trustee for C, to be the same 
beneficiary as AB, trustee for D. 

This point is involved in the plan use 
by a few life insurance agents to cater to 
the convenience of wealthy clients. Insur- 
ance is sold and policy issued before the 
trust is created. Its beneficiary clause is 
AB, trustee. When the trust is completed 
or at maturity by death, the instrument is 
filed with trustee’s claim. This results in a 
serious situation. The policy had no bene- 
ficiary when issued. Some authority exists 
for the rule that the insurance company 
having promised to pay no one, is not liable 
to pay any one—i.e., it may escape payment. 
Probably the better rule is that a _ policy 
without a beneficiary in existence is pay- 
able to the insured, i.e., his estate. This is 
the principle held in the testamentary in 
surance trust cases like Frost vs. Frost, 
(Mass. 1999) SS N. E. 446. The certain 
thing is that the insurance will not be pay- 
able to the proposed trustee unless it has 
been made the beneficiary by formal change 
in accordance with provisions of the policy. 


be a trust in 
may as well 
identifying 


Lapsed Trusts and Policies 


Lapsed trusts may be as common and as 
creative of trouble as lapsed policies of in- 
surance. It may even be a wise trustee 
which knows whether or not a trust with it 
exists. Recently the writer was asked to 
authorize change of beneficiary to a trustee, 
and the policy, a new trust, and a proper 
designation of new trustee beneficiary were 
sent in. Noting that the policy was already 
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payable to a trustee, inquiry was made of 
it if that trust had been revoked in accor- 
dance with its terms. Reply was made that 
the trust was still in force and in fact could 
not be revoked except by joint consent; in- 
sured’s possession of the policy was explained 
by statement that he had withdrawn it “for 
revision”. Except for precaution, the in- 
surance company might have been subject 
to be sued by the new trustee because of 
promise to pay to it, and to be sued by the 
old trustee because the insurance had not 
‘been legally removed from it. 

Although without connection with any legal 
question, the literary style of trust instru- 
ments has not had the consideration which 
its importance demands. While such instru- 
ments deal with an exceedingly intricate and 
technical subject, they can be written in 
more simple language and arranged and 
paragraphed more attractively than often 
now the case. They must be, if they are 
to have the desired appeal. Long sentences 
and paragraphs are anathema to the modern 
business man. 


Manner of Reserving Rights 

The manner of reserving rights can be 
improved often. Frequently, specific rights 
are listed followed by a general clause, the 
draftsman forgetting the ejusdem-generis rule 
which limits the general clause to the class 
of things just listed. For example, consider 
this common form of reservation: 

The trustor may at any time and from 
time to time withdraw and receipt for 
any and all of the policies now or here- 
after included herein, for the purpose 
of making loans, or for any other pur- 
pose he may see fit. 

If the withdrawal right is all compre- 
hensive, why itemize? Is anything omitted 
in the following reservation? 

The trustor may withdraw a policy from 
the trust at any time. The provision might 
be improved from the insurance standpoint 
if it read, “The trustor may change the 
beneficiary of a policy at any time.” 

Trust officers and attorneys may with prof- 
it to themselves and their clients take ad- 
vantage of the wealth of experience gained 
by life companies. The man in charge of 
life insurance trusts in tke home office of 
those companies sits at the point where the 
great national highways of trust business 
cross. To his desk come many times daily 
not only trust problems but forms from every 
section of the United States. He would be 
blind indeed if he had failed to acquire an 
extensive if not an intensive education. Hav- 
ing explored, by proxy at least, a vast coun- 


In Detroit 


XY 


Grant us the privilege of 
giving prompt and reliable 
attention in relation to any 
fiduciary or trust service 


in this City or Michigan. 


& 
Metropolitan Irust 


Company 
147 CONGRESS STREET, W. 
An organization in which experienced 


executives meet and serve the public 
with complete trust service. 





try, his advice as to the quagmires and ob- 
structions is deserving of some weight. All 
too often this experience is wilfully ignored 
and even his company penalized by giving 
business to others because the company is 
said to be too technical or fussy. This is 
the attitude of many insurance agents and 
brokers. Often they object, to the extent 
of threatening to place business elsewhere, 
to criticism of the procedure or the forms, 
even though the trust so created or the in- 
surance part is as certain to fail or be thrown 
into the courts as the sun is to rise to- 
morrow morning. 





Possibilities of Litigation 

It must be remembered that the circum- 
stances of these trusts contain unusual possi- 
bilities and even probabilities of litigation. 
Those heirs of trustor not cestuis of the trust 
are directly interested to overturn it or to 
establish that the insurance is not included 
in the trust, and the amount involved makes 
an attack worth while. Feeling between 
favored and ignored members of the family 
will produce and maintain litigation beyond 
anything else, as every lawyer knows. If the 
estate is not solvent, the creditors have a 
strong incentive to prevent the insurance 
passing to the trustee. Lawyers of ambu- 
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MARYLA 
TRUST CO 


Northwest Corner 
Calvert and Redwood Streets 


\ oh 


Your Baltimore business 
will have prompt and 
thorough care 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





lance-chasing disposition will find here a 
most lucrative opening. 

No attorney of a life company can watch 
the stream of insurance trust traffic with- 
out anxiety. Daily there pass through his 
hands trusts that in contents, or by lack of 
correct procedure or of compliance with con- 
ditions precedent, are pregnant with trouble. 
This generally in connection with the 
insurance feature and the relation of the 
two companies rather than in handling the 
fund by the trust company. Two or three 
lawsuits growing out of life insurance trusts 
will have far-reaching effect in destroying 
public confidence. 

Some of the disquieting symptoms are 
these from daily experience of the writer: 

Policies fail to be placed in the trust 
by means prescribed by the declaration 
or agreement, or by lack of an open-trust 
clause. 

Policies are placed in living trusts 
which by their terms end at insured’s 
death. 

Reservations are incomplete or incon- 
sistent. 

Stock liquidation trusts built on theory 
that corporation will receive all bene- 
fits during life and receive and use pro- 
ceeds to purchase, when the policies are 
earried and owned by stockholders, or 
vice versa. 

One company relies on a descriptive state- 
ment of formal terms of trust furnished by 
the trustee. Often the trustee’s description 
made at different times of the same trust 
is not the same as to such clear-cut matters 
as right to borrow or to change beneficiary. 
Furthermore, comparison of the document 
with the statements made by the trust of- 
ficer reveal error in three per cent to five 
per cent of the cases. A report of this fact 
to the officer in charge of the work for one 
of the larger life companies brought reply 
that rarely were they correct. 


is 


WILLIAM ROBERT WILSON BECOMES 
GENERAL MANAGER AND DIRECTOR OF 
REO MOTOR COMPANY 

Far-reaching developments in the Reo 
Motor Company are presaged in a recent 
announcement by President Richard H. Scott 
of the election of William Robert Wilson as 
general manager of the company. Mr. Wil- 
son, a former vice-president of the Irving 
National Bank in New York and co-or- 
ganizer with Edsel Ford and other Detroit 
motor executives of the Guardian Banking 
Group, has taken a substantial stock inter- 
est in Reo and has been elected to its board 
of directors. Mr. Scott will continue as 
president. 


Mr. Wilson brings to Reo the experience 
of a varied and outstanding career in the 
automotive field. He was drafted by the 
late John FY and Horace E. Dodge as their 
personal aide in the organization of the orig- 
inal Dodge Brothers Company in 1914. Lat- 
er as president of the Maxwell Motor Cor- 
poration, he became associated with Walter 
P. Chrysler in the rehabilitation of that 
company which later served as a nucleus 
of the present Chrysler Corporation. 

Mr. Wilson entered the banking field in 
1919 when he became vice-president of the 
Irving National Bank in New York. In 
1925 he was associated with prominent 
members of the Detroit motor industry in 
the formation of what is now known as the 
Guardian Group, an outstanding banking in- 
stitution in the Central West. Mr. Wilson 
served as the first president of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit. 


Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, is vice-chairman of the newly cre- 
ated commission on banking practices and 
clearing house functions of the American 
Bankers Association. 
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We: In the heart of a section that 25 years ago lay a mass of 
ey charred ruins, the magnificent new building of the Balti- 
1S): more Trust Company towers above the skyscrapers that 
ies: surround it, the dominant figure of the Baltimore skyline. 
SE No less significant is the vault equipment, whichis one of 

aE the most extensive installations in the United States. 

SE Two vault entrances have been provided, one circular and 
lp one rectangular. Each of these massive doors is 25”’ in net 





solid thickness. A heavy steel lining adds to the protection 
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1S pie The safe deposit equipment consists 
2 ibaa) ae \\)\. of several thousand boxes of the new- 
o} a a a \ est type in a complete range of 
TSE ae: Fat, ee sizes. The security vault is fur- 


ev. nished with lockers of special 
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t< banking departments. 
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yi || banking structures, 
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The 34 story building of the Baltimore Trust Company, Taylor & Fisher, 
Smith & May, Associated Architects; The Hollar Company, Phila- 
delphia, Engineers; J. Henry Miller, Baltimore, Builders. 
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THE NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


HAS OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
FOR TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ACCOUNTING 


UNIFORM SYSTEM FOR 
ALL WORK 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


MANY MECHANICAL 
ADVANTAGES 


A National Accounting Machine has outstanding 
advantages on trust work. It provides a uniform 
system for handling Principal Trust Ledger and 
Journal, Income Trust Ledger, Rent Income Ledger, 
Income Trust Journal, Trust Statement and any 
other necessary records. It proves postings and 
balances, creates a journal of all entries on affected 
accounts and is fast and simple to operate. Its rec- 
ords provide the information required not only by 
trust officers and their clients but by courts and 
income tax officers. We shall be glad to show you 
what this machine is doing in other trust depart- 
ments and what it will do for you. 


The National Cash Register Company 
World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


Dayton, Ohio 








ARE REVOCABLE VOLUNTARY TRUSTS VALID IN YOUR 
JURISDICTION? 


IMPORTANT JURISDICTIONAL QUESTIONS RAISED BY RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


EDWARD J. REILLY 
Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company of New York 


(Ieprror’s Note: With a rapidly increasing number of voluntary trusts being written 
and stress being placed by solicitors upon the advantages derived from such trusts, it 
is the part of wisdom to bear in mind some of the conditions which invalidate voluntary 
trust agreements and which might lead to either undesirable criticism or litigation. The 
following discussion of the subject in the light of recent decisions, notable in Coston 
vs. Portland Trust Company in Oregon and Union Trust Company vs. .awkins in Ohio, 
is illuminating and challenges inquiry into the varying statutory situations which obtain 
in practically every state.) 


ECENT disquieting decisions in Ore- S@8e of $19,500 and, in fact, was actually 
gon and Ohio have prompted inquiry sold for $37,000 about three years later. Mrs. 
into the essential validity of volun- Garland owed one sister about $3,000, and 
tury trusts as conveyances of property where another sister about $2,500. 
a power of revocation is reserved by the Aside from these debts, the evidence did 
grantor or minor creditors of the grantor ex- ot reveal the existence of any other lia- 
ist, and where, coupled with such reservation bilities at the time aside from current taxes, 
there is a disposition of the trust estate ¢Xcept a debt of $137.28 to a local merchant 
which becomes absolute at the grantor’s incurred about 18 months previous and a 
death, similar in many respects to the type debt of $150 to a local attorney, apparently 
of disposition which would be found in the 
grantor’s will if the trust had not been cre- 
ated. Should these decisions be followed in 
other jurisdictions with similar statutes or 
statutes which do not adequately confirm 
the: general and accepted thought of trust 
officers on the validity of voluntary trusts, 
embarrassing consequences might easily ensue 
Which would seriously hamper the develop- 
nent of trust business. 


Synopsis of Oregon Case 

The decision in the Oregon case of Coston 
vs. Portland Trust Company (278 Pac. 586) 
decided Nov. 19, 1929, is particularly unfor- 
tunate since it was confirmed on rehearing, 
two of the judges dissenting, the condition 
created being possible of correction only by 
legislation or by having the court rule other- 
wise in another casé predicated upon similar 
facts. Here Thomas L. and Netta A. Gar- 
land were husband and wife, title to four 
pieces of property in the City of Portland 
being vested in the name of the wife. The 
value of these properties is not apparent 
although another parcel not conveyed to the 
trustee as hereinafter mentioned, was esti- E. J. Remy 


mated to be worth $40,000, subject to a mort- Tinet Oils, Veltan Shunk Colsinien of Sle Bek 
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for legal services, incurred about six weeks 
previous. There was no evidence that either 
husband or wife was being pressed by any 
creditors, that they were experiencing finan- 
cial difficulties, that any actions at law had 
been threatened or instituted, or that they 
were insolvent. Obviously, while retaining 
an equity of at least $20,000 in real estate 
in the face of negligible debts, other than 
those to her sisters, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that Mrs. Garland would make a trans- 
fer of three properties for the purpose of 
defrauding her creditors. 


Provisions of Trust Agreement 

On May 23, 1924, Mrs. Garland executed 
three warranty deeds, absolute on their face, 
conveying the real estate in question to the 
Portland Trust Company, the deeds being 
properly recorded a week later. On May 
29, 1924, she entered into a trust agreement 
with the trust company which provided sub- 
stantially as follows: 

(1) Mrs. Garland was to control the prop- 
erty during her lifetime, the trust company 
exercising control only in the event of her 
incapacity or written direction to the trustee. 

(2) Upon her death one of the properties 
was to be held in trust during the life of 
a designated beneficiary, the proceeds of the 
other parcels, and this one also at the termin- 
ation of the life estate mentioned, being 
equally divided between three other desig- 
nated beneficiaries, two of whom were the 
sisters to whom all of her indebtedness, other 
than the minor items mentioned, was pay- 
able. Certainly there was no fraud in the 
trust established for the benefit of her prin- 
cipal creditors. 

(3) The trust agreement was not to be 
placed of record. The deeds to the property 
conveyed absolutely to the trustee were, of 
course, recorded in the county in which the 
property was located. 

(4) The absolute power of revocation of 
the trust was reserved by the donor upon 
giving written notice to the trustee. 

On February 17, 1926, the donor executed 
a last will and testament which directed the 
payment of her debts and the disposition of 
the residue to the same beneficiaries named 
in the trust agreement. Only one of the 
parcels of property in the trust was men- 
tioned in the will where its conveyance was 
directed “if I am the owner of the property 
at my death”. Whether this provision con- 
templated a revocation of the trust as to 
that parcel or whether it meant that the 
donor had regarded the trust agreement as 
no trust at all, is open to conjecture. On 
May 15, 1927, Mrs. Garland died. 
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Decision of Oregon Supreme Court 

In an action instituted by her adminis- 
trator to set aside the trust as being in 
fraud of creditors, the court directed its 
modification to the extent of creditor’s claims. 
This decision was affirmed on appeal and 
again on rehearing by the Supreme Court 
of Oregon, the following excerpts from the 
opinion being particularly interesting: 

“As the case stands here it is a contest 
between Coston, as administrator, and Mary 
Jane Herron and the other beneficiaries of 
the alleged trust. In other words, shall the 
beneficiaries of the trust agreement be pre- 
ferred to the creditors of the trustor? We 
think the decedent trustor intended that her 
creditors would be paid out of her property, 
otherwise she would not have executed her 
last will and testament as and when she 
did. If the position taken by appellants with 
regard to the trust agreement and deed be 
sound, would the decedent trustor have exe- 
cuted her last will and testament as and 
when she did? The beneficiaries of her 
alleged trust and the devisees and legatees 
of her will are identical. If they receive 
under the deed shown to have been given in 
trust by the trust agreement, her creditors 
will remain unpaid. If those same parties 
receive under the will, as the writer believes 
beyond doubt the decedent Netta A. Garland 
intended, her creditors will be paid and her 
beneficiaries receive all that they are en- 
titled to. The court should not be an in- 
strument of injustice by preventing creditors 
from collecting from an estate the just ob- 
ligations owing them by the decedent. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the conduct of 
the decedent, as shown by her last will and 
testament, indicates that she intended her 
creditors to be paid. To hold otherwise is 
to dishonor the name of the decedent. The 
decedent was an attorney and would not 
have executed her will if her arrangement 
with the defendant trust company had been 
sufficient to pass the property absolutely to 
that company for the benefit and use of the 
appealing defendants.” 


“Oases of the nature of the instant case 
must be decided upon the peculiar facts of 
each individual case. Courts will scrutinize 
with great care every set of facts which 
operates to prevent creditors from collect- 
ing debts from property owned by their 
debtors when such property is required to 
pay just indebtedness. All the instant case 
determines is that the facts disclosed by 
this record entitle plaintiff to administer the 
property in dispute as the property of trus- 
tor’s estate, It was so used during trustor’s 
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life time. It was devised by will by the 
trustor after she had pretended to convey 
it to the trustee. 

“By executing her will after conveying 
the property to the trustee she exercised 
a power inconsistent with the disposition she 
attempted to make by the trust arrangement. 
The manner of conducting the trust property 
indicates she intended to provide for the 
distribution of her property after her death. 
If she intended to vest title in her bene- 
jiciaries at the time she executed the trust 
arrangement she would not thereafter make 
disposition thereof by will. There would 
have been no property to devise. Such con- 
duct on the trustor’s part is convincing that 
more than possession was deferred. It shows 
that decedent's interest in the property did 
not pass to the beneficiaries, and was not 
intended to pass until after the death of the 
trustor. The trust agreement was therefore 
testamentary in nature. If petitioner’s posi- 
tion were tenable there would have been no 
property on which the will could operate. 

“Neither the benefit, control or possession 
of the property was delivered to the grantee 
in the conveyance. Headnote 1 in Haulman 
vs. Haulman, 164 Ia. 471, states the rule in 
such cases thus: 


The legal title to any property may be 
conveyed to a trustee to be held for the 
benejit of others: 


but where enjoyment is deferred until 
after the death of the grantor the legal 
title remains in him until his death and 
the instrument is to be treated as testa- 
mentary in Character. Where, however, the 
conveyance transfer the title, dominion 
and control of the property to the trustee 
at the time of its execution, a postpone- 
ment of the enjoyment to some future 
will not make the instrument testament- 
ary in character 
“It would be unwise for the court to do 
more in the instant case than to decide it. 
We decline, therefore to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the mooted question very ably 
presented in the several arguments advanced 
in support of the petition for rehearing. 
“The petition for rehearing is denied.” 


Reasoning of Court Unfortunate 

The reasoning of the court in the para- 
graphs quoted seemed to be particularly un- 
fortunate. Apparently, if one provides by 
will for disposition of property different for 
the provision already made by an otherwise 
valid trust agreement, the trust must fall. 
Power of revocation usually exists solely 
in the lifetime of the donor, and such holding 
would make the will, speaking as of tha 


moment of death, operate as a revocation 
in one’s lifetime. Apparently, if a person 
mistakenly believes that he has not included 
a particular item of property in a trust and 
therefore conveys it by will or otherwise, 
the conveyance by the trust instrument, no 
matter how absolute on its face, is invalid 
and void. In such case, in Oregon, the or- 
iginal conveyance is but a “pretended con- 
veyance.” 

It does seem unnecessary, too, to hold a 
trust to be void as a fraud upon creditors 
where less than $300 of debts appear by the 
evidence, other than those to the benefici- 
aries of the trust, in the face of the reten- 
tion of property with an equity of about 
$20,000. In the face of such reasoning, it 
would seem to be necessary in Oregon and 
any other jurisdiction following its reasoning 
for one to pay the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker all accrued obliga- 
tions up to and including the date of estab- 
lishment of the trust, and then incur no, 
minor obligations of any kind thereafter, in 
order for the intended trust to be valid. Even 
accruals of rent, taxes, Book-of-the-Month- 
Club subscriptions, Elks dues, and income 
tax liabilities payable in the following year 
would seem to have to be paid to date, if 
the reasoning in question is logically de- 
veloped. 


The Ohio Decision 

The Ohio decision referred to at the out- 
set is not so unfortunate in its results, since 
upon rehearing the court did correct the 
situation which its quasi-bolshevik tendency 
seemed to create. Here, in the case of Union 
Trust Co. vs. Hawkins a voluntary trust 
was established in a form which is quite 
usual. It originally provided that it was 
to terminate at death with the proceeds to 
be paid over to the personal representative 
of the donor. This provision was apparently 
in recognition of the Ohio statute which 
provided that all deeds of gift and convey- 
ances of goods and chattels made in trust 
to use of the person or persons making them 
shall be void and of no effect. The agree- 
ment, under such statute, constituted noth- 
ing more than an agency and was specifically 
made revocable at the option of the donor. 

In April, 1921, Ohio modified the statute 
referred to by providing that the creator of 
a trust may reserve to himself any use of 
power, beneficial or in trust, which he might 
lawfully grant to another, including the 
power to alter, amend or revoke, and such 
trust shall be valid as to all persons, except 
that any beneficial interest of the creator 
might be reached by his creditors. Apparent- 
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ly with this amendment in mind, the parties 
to the agreement before us amended it to 
provide for certain dispositions of the trust 
property at the donor’s death, the power of 
revocation being again retained. Title and 
possession of the trust fund remained at all 
times with the trustee. 


Original Finding of Court 

In the first action on these facts it was 
contended on the part of the administrator 
of the donor’s estate that the trust consti- 
tuted an attempted testamentary disposition 
and that it was not valid or effective be- 
cause the instrument was not executed with 
the formality of a last will and testament. 
The trustee defended on the ground that the 
agreement was valid both at common law 
and by the authority granted by the amended 
statute referred to. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio originally held 
that in this case there was an undoubted 
attempt to make a gift to certain favored 
children of the donor. <A gift whether made 
directly to the donee, or in trust for him 
must be measured by the same tests to de- 
termine its validity and one of these tests 
is the necessity for a delivery. To consti- 
tute a valid delivery, the donor must part 


absolutely with the title without reservations 
and without the power of alteration or rev- 
ocation. Since in the instant case, the 
power of revocation was expressly reserved, 
there could be no valid delivery and hence 
no gift. It held that the amendment re- 
ferred to was only declaratory of the common 
law and that it was intended to make trusts 
to the use of the maker valid as to all per- 
sons except creditors of the creator. 


Judgment of Lower Court Reversed 

Obviously, the ramifications of such a de- 
cision standing unchallenged would be ex- 
ceedingly serious and an application to the 
court for a rehearing was made. In a lengthy 
opinion reviewing all the authorities on the 
necessity of a valid delivery to complete a 
gift causa mortis, the court none too strong- 
ly conceded that the statutory amendment in 
question is also susceptible of the interpre- 
tation that the trust is valid as to heirs and 
next of kin, and that it may operate as a 
devolution of property after death without 
being executed with the formalities of a 
last will, the court saying in part: 

“Prior to the rehearing, a majority of this 
court had reached the conclusion that the 
amendment was only declaratory of the com- 
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mon law, and that it was intended to make 
trusts to the use of the maker valid as to 
all persons except creditors of the creator. 
While the language of the amendment is 
susceptible of such an interpretation, it is 
also susceptible of the interpretation that it 
is valid as to the heirs and neat of kin, and 
that it may operate as a devolution of prop- 
erty after death without being executed with 
the formalities of a last will. It is quite 
certain that it has been so regarded, and 
trust agreements have been made since that 
amendment to such an extent as to have 
become a rule of property. Large estates 
have been distributed on the faith of their 
validity and in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the creators. These distributions 
should not be disturbed at this time upon a 
doubtful interpretation of ambiguous legis- 
lation. After all, it is a matter which is 
within the power of the general assembly, 
and if it becomes unsatisfactory in operation 
the legislature can surround it with appro- 
priate safeguards. It is in the power of the 
legislature to amend or even repeal the sta- 
tute of wills. It may provide for the pri- 
vate settlement of estates, and without pro- 
bate or other public administration. 

“Upon the authority of the amendment 
to Section 8617, the judgments of the lower 
courts will be reversed.” 

The disposition of the court was none too 
conciliatory and since the favorable result 
was achieved only upon rehearing and the 
development of a new interpretation of the 
statute, it may at some future time be con- 
sidered the part of wisdom to have the sta- 
tute corrected to express the law more clear- 
ly and forcibly. 


Validity of Voluntary Trusts in Other States 


In connection with the two recent 
mentioned, it is interesting to divert for a 
moment to other jurisdictions and analyze 
their viewpoints on the validity of voluntary 
trusts. One interesting comparatively recent 


2ases 


case is that of Warsco vs. Oshkosh Savings 
and Trust Company (183 Wise. 156; 196 N. 
W. 829) where a trust agreement specifically 
stated that it was irrevocable although the 
donor had the right to draw as much of the 
principal as he saw fit, even to the complete 
dissolution of the fund, and also reserved the 


right to change the trustee. The court held 
that here there was an attempted testamen- 
tary disposition which did not comply with 
the formalities of the statutes on wills and 
hence was invalid as a testamentary disposi- 
tion. The power granted to the trustee con- 
stituted a mere agency terminated by death. 
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In the 1928 North Carolina case of In re 
Will of E. C. Thompson (196 N. C. 271) it 
was held that an instrument is a will, if 
properly executed, whatever form it may be, 
if the intention of the maker to dispose of 
his estate after death is sufficiently mani- 
fested. And in the 1925 New Jersey case 
of National Newark and Essex Banking Com- 
pany vs. Rosahl (97 N. J. Eq. 74) it was held 
that a revocable deed of trust is not invalid 
as a testamentary disposition because some 
of the beneficiaries come into the enjoyment 
of the estate at the death of the donor. The 
property passed out of the donor and vested 
in the trust to the beneficial use of the cestui 
que trustent. That some of them were not 
to come into enjoyment until after the death 
of the donor did not affect the vesting of 
their interests. If the power of revocation is 
not exercised, said the court, the interest 
remains vested as though such power had 
not been reserved. And so it goes. 

A new set of legal arguments and logical 
developments from them may be developed 
for practically every jurisdiction. It does 
seem, however, that there are jurisdictional 
clouds hovering over voluntary trusts and 
it would seem to be the part of prudence 
to examine into the following questions in 
one’s own jurisdiction : 


1. Is a voluntary trust a mere agency termi- 
nated by death? 

. If property rights are conveyed to take 
effect in possession and enjoyment after 
the death of the donor, is the intended 
disposition testamentary in character and 
therefore subject to execution with all the 
legal formalities required for wills? 
Will an inconsistent or conflicting will in- 
validate a revocable trust? 
Is a disposition of property according to 
the provisions of a revocable voluntary 
trust regarded as being a gift causa mortis 
or does the property right subject 
to possible divestiture? 


vest 


Does the existence of any 
validate a voluntary trust? 


ereditors in- 


. Will the future acquisition of creditors 
invalidate a conveyance in trust of which 
they are not aware? 

fact of revocability invalidate 
any ultimate disposition intended? 


Does the 


Only by investigation of these points in 
your own jurisdiction will you be in a posi- 
tion to answer the facetious inquiry—When 
is a trust not a trust? 
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HANDBOOK ON SURVEY OF TRUST SECURITIES 


SUMMARY OF REPORT PREPARED BY COMMITTEE OF RESEARCH 
OF THE TRUST DIVISISON, A. B. A. 


(Epitror’s Note: The Committee on Research of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association has completed a handbook covering an approved system 


for the review and survey of trust securities. 
forms relating to investment policy, organization, equipment and procedure. 
deals only with the handling of bonds and stocks. 
at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Cenference in 


and trust companies generally. 


The book includes recommendations and 


The report 
Copies of this report were distributed 
New York and are available to banks 


That part of the report dealing with recommendations 


for the adoption of a sound investment policy and trust investment procedure is re- 


produced herewith. A. F. 


Young, vice-president of the Guardian Trust Company oft 


Cleveland, is chairman of the Committee on Research.) 


HAT the successful handling of trust 

customers’ funds is: of primary im- 

portance to a trust company requires 
no lengthy exposition. Few patrons of a trust 
company understand or are interested in 
the legal and technical phases of trust de- 
partment investment work. Vital as it is to 
the success of the institution, 2 large part 
of the work goes on behind the scenes so 
far as the customer is concerned. Yet, every- 
body understands profits and losses, increas- 
es and decreases in interest and dividends, 
and regularity of income. These are the 
results of the trust department’s investment 
ability. Their effect is direct, and, in the 
final analysis, the department will progress 
or regress as it succeeds or fails in invest- 
ing its customers’ funds. 

Our study of the problem reveals that 
there are certain basic fundamentals of poii- 
cy, organization, equipment, procedure and 
records in any satisfactory system for the re- 
view and survey of trust investments. It 
is evident that whether the trust company is 
large or small, whether it has a distinct 
statistical organization or the trust officer 
combines all trust, statistical and analysis 
functions, it is none the true that, 
though often ill-defined, these fundamentals 
exist. It is our purpose to define and illus- 
trate these fundamentals, and to present a 
plan which gives them full consideration. 

We appreciate that the principles and pro- 
cedure herein outlined must be amplified or 
diminished to meet the needs of the specific 
trust department—that legal requirements 
are yarious—that other systems in effect are 
excellent—but assuming the case of the ay- 
erage trust department, we believe its trust 


less 


investment work can be admirably built upon 
the foundations which we present. 


(A) Fundamental Investment Principles 

Ultimate responsibility for all trust in- 
vestment work rests upon the company’s 
board of directors. It is self-evident, there- 
fore, that it must lay down certain funda- 
mental investment principles. These appear 
to be— 

The best securities are the most satisfac- 
tory in the long run. 

Wide diversification is one of the greatest 
sources of protection. 


After securities are purchased or received, 
they must be followed closely. 

We make no claim to originality when we 
Say we believe that any investment policy 


predicated on these fundamentals will be 
successful. We recognize that no invest- 
ment policy is infallible nor is it applicable 
to all cases. 

(B) Relations With Own Securities Sales 

Organization 

A large number of companies have their 
own organizations engaged in the sale of 
securities to the public. both the trust de- 
partment and the bond department are op- 
erated in the expectation that they will be 
sources of revenue. In practice it is indeed 
difficult to be both buyer and seller, and 
maintain an impartial attitude, and the 
weight of trust authority throughout the 
country seems to conclude that it is unwise 
for the trust department to purchase from 
the bond department securities in which the 
company in any way has a profit. The safest 
policy contemplates no purchases whatever 
through the bond department, even though 
the same security which the bond depart- 
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ment is offering for sale may be in every 
way a desirable trust investment and may 
be purchased elsewhere. Fundamentally, the 
trustee is not entitled to profit at the expense 
of its trusts other than that allowed either by 
agreement between the parties interested and 
the trustee, or by the court procedure of the 
particular state. The question of legal lia- 
bility is undoubtedly involved. In addition, 
from the point of view of good business, the 
policy adopted will have an unquestioned 
influence upon the minds of present and pros- 
pective trust customers. 

(C) Different Policy Often Required in 
Handling Bank’s Own Investment Account 
From That in Handling Its Trust Funds 

Most companies invest substantial amounts 
in securities for their own accounts. In 
establishing an investment policy for trust 
funds it must be realized that the investment 
requirements of a trust customer and those 
of the institution itself, often differ radically. 
Conditions may demand, for example, that 
a company’s investment account consist al- 
most entirely of Government bonds or short 
term obligations. To invest trust funds 
similarly would in all probability unduly 
penalize clients in respect to income. On the 
other hand, a company may at times be 
legitimately entitled to invest a portion of 
its own funds in a security carrying a larger 
degree of risk than it can afford to impose 
upon its trust clients. It should be recog- 
nized that the handling of the company’s own 
investment account and the handling of in- 
vestments for the account of trust patrons 
are separate problems. 

(D) Relations With Security Dealers 

No trust department will lack suggestions 
for purchases. Investment bankers canvass 
the field thoroughly. Naturally each offer- 
ing which appears worthy of consideration 
should be subjected to careful and deliberate 
analysis, on its own merits. However, it 
is generally recognized that the type of spon- 
sorship given the issue is a factor of impor- 
tance. Connections should be sought with 
underwriting houses of proved merit, and 
with these only. Houses of the best type 
guard their reputations jealously. They 
offer securities only after exhaustive inves- 
tigation, and they are equally interested in 
following the companies whose _ securities 
they have sold and in devoting both time 
and capital to the working out of an invest- 
ment the position of which has been im- 
paired or appears likely to become so. They 
maintain markets for the securities which 
they have underwritten. They are also 
equipped to furnish information on securi- 


ties and investment subjects in q@eneral. 
They are not immune from error, but the 
mistakes they make are honest mistakes 
and their margin of error is small. 

It should be kept in mind that only all 
of the securities offered by any investment 
house are suited to all investors; and that 
because a certain house offers a_ security 
does not make it a satisfactory trust invest- 
ment. The trained sales representative, as 
well as the trained investor, will realize this, 
but the quality of representation is bound 
to vary somewhat, and while the house may 
be one of long experience and established 
reputation, the salesman may not in all 
cases qualify as an investment expert. 
Every -new offering competes with thou- 
sands already on the market and seasoned 
to various degrees. The reasons for es- 
tablishing connections with strong houses 
are obvious. The reasons for making one’s 
own analyses are equally so. 

The question, how is one to know which 
investment bankers offer desirable contacts, 
is certainly fair. The answer, “Experience 
and observation,” is not a satisfactory one. 
However, if experience has been brief, it 
is a safe conclusion that transactions with 
the long established securities sales organi- 
zation of the larger metropolitan banks and 
nationally known investment houses will in 
the long run be more satisfactory than con- 
tacts with dealers of limited experience and 
financial responsibility. Further, if facili- 
ties for the execution of brokerage orders 
on the principal recognized exchanges are 
not available locally, connection with invest- 
ment houses prepared to furnsh these serv- 
ices should be sought. 


(E) Summary and Conclusion 

The question as to what constitutes a sound, 
flexible and workable investment policy for a 
trust company is a broad one and naturally 
involves the question as to what are sound 
principles of investment and what individual 
securities are sound and generally suitable 
for trusts. Hundreds of books have been 
written on the principles of investment, and 
authorities are far from agreement on some 
phases of the subject. It is searecely within 
our province to attempt to discuss here the 
merits and defects of certain securities and 
types of securities. In conclusion, we sum- 
marize briefly what appear to us to be the 
fundamentals of an investment policy adapt- 
ed to the successful conduct of a trust de- 
partment: 

1. Securities of high quality constitute 
the soundest investments, over a period of 
time. 
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» 4 
reasonable provision for the diversification 


sound investment policy includes 
of risk and maturity. 

3. Eternal vigilance is required—contin- 
uous investigation and follow-up of securi- 
ties now held is a corollary to care in the 
original selection. 

With these fundamentals 
ground— 

(a) Purchase no securities for trust cli- 
ents from the sale of which the company 
derives a. profit. 

(b) Realize that frequently requirements 
of trust clients will differ from those which 
influence the company in the investment of 
its own funds. 

(c) Establish connection with investment 
bankers, but only after searching investiga- 
tion 

(d) Establish reliable brokerage contacts 
for the purchase and sale of securities, 

We believe that a firm foundation 
be laid by following these principles. 

The Trust Investment Officer 

The trust investment officer places in the 
hands of the Securities Anaylsis Division the 
Synoptic Record of each new trust, a list 
of all new securities received, and all items 
of every description affecting any security 
holding. Jn other words, the responsibility 
is upon the trust investment officer to in- 
itiate the working of the plan of revieie 
and anaylsis. In some companies lists of 
new securities and lists of securities compris- 
ing new trusts are furnished to the Secur- 
ities Analysis Division; in others, the Se- 
curities Analysis Division keeps a complete 
duplicate record of the holdings of each trust. 


as a back- 


may 


(1.) Review of Securities 
By Class— 

It is important that there be a regular 
analysis of securities by type or class—for 
example, that the general railroad situation 
be reviewed in so far as it affects railroad 
securities. The same applied to oils, utili- 
ties, tobaccos, banks and other classes. Se- 
curities may be classified under the following 
heads: rubber, steel and iron, oils, rails, 
public utilities, financial, mining, tobaccos, 
foreign, municipal, and miscellaneous. 

Review by this classification will insure 
that general conditions affecting a class 
will be considered in respect to all securities 
of a given type held by the trust depart- 
ment. Frequently developments within a 
ield or industry indicate a change of funda- 
mental nature that will react unfavorably 
upon an investment or group of investments, 
ind an investigation of this character usn- 
lly discloses it. It is in this feature of 


the work that the ability of the Division 
will show admirably. The advisory sources 
of information are most important in this 
investigation. Information must often be 
obtained first hand, but if this is not ex- 
pedient, the analyst must resort to published 
reports. Special analyses prepared by finan- 
cial services and opinions of individuals 
whose judgment may be trusted are weighed 
in this connection. 

These reports are prepared periodically ; 
where the organizations is large enough it is 
done by assignment to the statistical expert 
best fitted by training and experience to 
gather the necessary data and analyze the 
situation. 

Special Items 


Corporate reorganizations, rights to sub- 
scribe to stocks or bonds, proxies asking 


consent to capital changes, requests for de- 
posit of bonds with Protective Committees, 
exchange of stock in proposed mergers, and 
a great variety of similar problems must be 
investigated and a written report prepared 
recommneding approval or dissent. 
Individual Securities 

Certain securities are often found in a 
number of different trusts, and a review by 
securities is therefore essential. The same 
data are applicable to each trust where the 
security appears. <A specific and detailed 
report on such securities is periodically pre- 
pared. Such securities are usually classified 
as follows: prime, high grade, medium, spec- 
ulative, worthless. This classification de- 
termines the frequency of the review. 

New Offerings 

It is self-evident that an exhaustive anal- 
ysis of each security proposed for trust in- 
vestment, and not theretofore approved, is 
most essential. For failure to use sound 
judgment is new purchases there can be no 
excuse. 

See typical report on securities proposed 
for trust investment for the first time. 


Set-up of Trust 

Upon advice that a new trust has been 
opened and upon receipt of the synoptic ree- 
ord in the Securities Analysis Division, it 
becomes the duty of the technical experts to 
classify the securities in such a way that 
analysis may be readily made. The result 
is called the “set-up” of the trust. 

The classification as shown by the “set-up” 
will depend upon the nature of the securities 
held. It may be found that the trust con- 
sists largely on industrial stocks, in which 
case a further subdivision may be necessary, 


such as “iron and _ steel,’ “rubber,” ‘min- 
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ing.” ete. The securities should, of course, 
be divided into and bonds. These 
two groups should then be classified as in- 
dustrial, public utility, railroad, real estate. 
financial, government and foreign. 


stocks 


A standard rating service should be used 
whereever possible. While these ratings are 
not necessarily conclusive, they aid in show- 
ing at a glance the character of the securities 
held. 

The market value should be obtained from 
financial newspapers or quotation services. 
In case a security is not listed or quoted, it 
will be necessary for the analyst to examine 
the financial statement and appraise the 
value to the best of his ability. 

The percentage that any particular secur- 
ity bears to the total fund may then be figured 
and totals taken by groups. This brings out 
quickly the degree of concentration in par- 
ticular securities or groups. 

The dividend or interest rate is next as- 
certained, and the amount of annual income 
computed. The rate of dividend payments 
may be found by reference to a statistical 
service with which the Department is 
equipped. In the case of close corporations, 
it may be necessary to refer to the Trust 
Department's records to learn the amount of 
income received. The set-up should be typed 
with a sufficient number of copies so that 
one ean be supplied to each member of the 
Trust Investment Unit and the Trust In- 
vestment Committee. 


Review of Trust 

Short Report. A short written analysis 
or report on each security is now prepared. 
These reports should not go into great de- 
tail, their purpose being to state briefly the 
outstanding facts regarding the Company’s 
business, its capitalization, earnings, and 
dividend record, and a sentence or two re- 
garding it general financial condition. A 


final paragraph should state briefly the con- 
clusion reached by the analyst as to the gen- 
eral type of security; whether it is high- 
grade and suitable permanent investment, 
medium grade and suitable only for tempo- 
rary investment, or speculative to be held 
as a workout or sold at once. 

Long Report. Where the situation is com- 
plicated or where the security comprises a 
large percentage of the 
represents a 


trust property, or 
which must be con- 
trolled and managed by the Trustee, a longer 
and more detailed report is essential. 

See typical long report (Form No. 20). 


business 


General Review 
There is next prepared a general review 
of the trust as a whole, with these reports 
on each security held, and the general re- 
view as herein described, the trust is ready 
for presentation to the Trust Investment 
Unit. 

To this Unit goes all material prepared 
by the Securities Analysis Division. There 
it is digested and put into final shape with 
recommendations for the Trust Investment 
Committee. How the Unit functions is best 
understood by examination of the 
of a typical meeting. 


minutes 


The material is now ready for the Trust 
Investment Committee. Its procedure may 
be divided into eight divisions, as follows: 
Examination of new trusts, authorization of 
of purchases, authorization of sales, charg- 
ing off of worthless securities, new securities 
approved for investment, reading of Trust 
Officer's minutes of Trust De- 
partment meetings, special items, review of 
trusts. 


reports or 


The approval of the board of directors or 
executive committee must be obtained and 
endorsed on the trust committee minutes. 
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as an investment asset 


THROUGH good times and 
bad the demand for telephone 
service has steadily increased. 

In 1900 plant investment 
of the Bell System was about 
$181,000,000. Today it is 
more than three and a half 
billions. Additions to tele- 
phone plant during each of 
the past five years have greatly 
exceeded the total plant value 
of 1900. 

This neea for large scale 
additions is continuing. There 
are more than 20,000,000 Bell 
owned and connected tele- 


phones in this country and 
they are increasing at the rate 
of more than 800,000 a year. 

Conservative management, 
farsighted planning and in- 
tensive research combine with 
this growth to protect the 
equities that Bell securities 
represent. Today the total 
assets of the System are four 
times its funded debt and the 
net earnings of the System as 
a whole are more than four 
times interest charges. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“ Bell Telephone Securities’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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GROWTH OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


APPLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS AND FIDUCIARY PROTECTION 





(Epiror’s Notre: Philanthropy in the 





United States has attained a degree of e.r- 


pansion in this country which testifies to the generous impulses of American people and 
the increasing tendency of men of means to dedicate their surplus accumulations for 
the advancement of their fellow as well as the amelioration of want and suffering. 
Trust companies have a prime interest in this movement in fostering the expansion of 
various types of fiduciary agencies for the safeguarding and intelligent distribution of 
philanthropic wealth. The following article appeared in the current issue of “The 
Index” issued by the New York Trust Company and affords a comprehensive survey 


of the subject.) 


N “The Rise of American Civilization” by 

Professor Charles and Mary Beard, sev- 

eral pages are devoted to an account of 
what is described as “the humanistic Key- 
note” of the present century sounded by 
wealthy benefactors who “showered millions 
on universities, hospitals, churches, founda- 
tions, and other institutions” dedicated to the 
social needs and progress of their own and 
future generations. “By this enthusiasm for 
the general welfare,’ the authors note, “all 
classes of American society were stirred to 
action.” The extent to which this humanis- 
tic movement has progressed is indicated 
by a recent estimate which places the amount 
of philanthropic gifts in the United States, 
by all Glasses, during 1928, at the huge total 
of $2,.330,000,000. 

The considerable increase which this rep- 
resents over the figures for the pre-war 
period is the result of a widespread growth 
in which the number of contributors of 
smaller means has shown a corresponding in- 
crease with that of the number and amounts 
of gifts from wealthy benefactors. This 
more general participation springs no doubt 
from greater national prosperity and_ its 
wider distribution, but must also be attribu- 
ted to the well-directed propaganda and 
intensive money-raising campaigns by which 
charitable organizations have sought to a- 
rouse social consciousness. 

Some indication of the growth of indi- 
vidual organizations is afforded by the fact 
that the Y. M. C. A. was able to extend its 
permanent equipment from an investment of 
a little more than $100,000,000 in 1920 to 
well over $160,000,000 in 1926, while in four 
years the total membership of the American 
Red Cross grew from 8,720,674 to 10,588,201. 


The United States Bureau of Education 
records an increase in gifts and bequests for 
education from $15,000,000 in 1900 to $126,- . 
000,000 in 1926. 


A Special Function 

Private philanthropy in the United States, 
having grown to a magnitude unknown in 
any other country or era, performs a par- 
ticularly important function in the life of 
the nation. With a traditional belief in 
individualism and voluntary cooperation, 
Americans have always looked to donations 
from private sources to support many of 
the social services which, in other countries, 
are left to state or governmental authorities. 

The report of President Hoover's Com- 
mittee on Recent Economie Changes lists 
the following free social services rendered 
by one or more of the public authorities 
in the 48S states and cities having a popu- 
lation of over 30,000: education, libraries, 
recreation, conservation of health, hospitals, 
charities, mothers’ pensions. For all these 
free social services the 48 states and all the 
cities referred to spent in 1926 from public 
funds a total of $2,860,935,000. Thus, the 
total contribution from private benefactors 
for various philanthropic purposes equals 
roughly S82 per cent of the combined expendi- 
tures for all the free social services pro- 
vided by the 48 states and the larger cities. 

Figures are not available to compare, item 
for item, the expenditures by public author- 
ities and private agencies respectively under 
all the headings noted by the Committee, 
but an illuminating comparison is made in 
respect of free general hospital services. 

The public authorities cited spent in 1926 
for free general hospital services a total of 
approximately $42,000,000. Against this 








amount, the Committee observes, something 
more than $120,000,000 must have been de- 
rived for the same services from  philan- 
thropic endowments and contributions. As 
to general charities, the Committee remarks, 
“Public expenditure for charity is, in this 
country, not large the distribu- 
tion of charity is, in the United States, al- 
most exclusively the function of private 
agencies.” 


* * * since 


Supplementing Public Action 

Private social services supplement the pub- 
lic provisions in various fields, such educa- 
tion, medical research and care, libraries, 
recreation, and so on. They also enter many 
fields which public authorities are satisfied 
to leave to them, or for which they are un- 
able by their constitutions to provide. There 
are, for example, in excess of 2,300 private 
social agencies in New York City alone. <A 
recent analysis of 46 different forms of ac- 
tivity in New York showed that private 
agencies were engaged in 44 as against 21 
covered by public authorities. 

Growth of the philanthropic movement it- 
self has been accompanied by increasing ¢o- 
operation on the part of public authorities. 
a typical example of which occurred in 1927 
in connection with the flood disaster in the 
Mississippi Valley. Before the American Red 
Cross had completed its emergency campaign 
for the rescue, protection, and assistance of 
the sufferers of the seven states involved, 
a conference of representatives of the United 
States Public Health Service, the depart- 
ments of health of the states concerned, the 
Red Cross, and the Rockefeller 
was called. The conference worked out a 
cooperative plan for the creation of full- 
time health organizations in 100 counties 
affected by the flood. Each agency pledged 
itself to share the cost. In 1928, S5 of the 
100 counties were maintaining the full-time 
health organizations in place of their former 
part-time plans. 

Three more recent 


Foundation 


examples of the fune- 
tions which private philanthropy performs 
in the United States, either by stimulating 
or supplementing public action, may be men- 
tioned: the offer of an individual benefactor 
to provide old-age pensions for the needy in 
a whole state until such time as the state 
legislature agreed to adopt a public scheme; 
the gift, by an anonymous donor, of $500,000 
to enable a much-needed national survey of 
child welfare activities to be carried out 
under President Hoover’s direction without 
the delay and difficulties involved in seeur- 
ing an appropriation from Congress; and 
the collaboration and leadership given to the 
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City of New York and over 400 other local 
authorities by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in working out the regional plan for the 
remodelling and development as a co-ordi- 
nated whole, of an area of 5,500 square miles 
in New York and its environs. In connec- 
tion with the continuous work of the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie Foundations innumerable 
other instances are provided. 

The agencies of philanthropic service in 
the United States range from purely local 
activities, such as the settlement houses and 
community centres, to organizations of na- 
tional and international scope such as the 
American Red Cros, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the American Child Health 
Association, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the Boy Seouts of America, and the 
Foundations. 

The Foundations 

There are today approximately 179 Ameri- 
ean Foundations with a combined endow- 
ment of some $1,000,000,000. Most of them 
are endowed by wealthy individuals for spe- 
cific purposes. Thirteen of these foundations 
have a combined endowment of over $700,- 
000,000. Among the most prominent of these 
are the Rockefeller Foundation, with which 
is now incorporated the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, with combined assets 
of $264,602.447 : the General Education Board 
incorporated in 1901 which has disbursed 
$176,000,000 and has present assets of about 
$50,000,000; The Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research founded in 1901, with $39,- 
000,000; The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, founded in 1911, with $135,000,000 ; 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, established in 1905 with 
$30,000,000; and the Commonwealth Fund, 
established by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, 
in 1916, with $58,000,000. 

Each of the foundations has a well defined 
policy of its own and concentrates upon 
selected fields of service. The larger ones, 
at least, do not usually grant charitable aid 
to individuals. Their purpose, generally, is 
the broader one of concentrating upon funda- 
mental research and cooperating with othe: 
agencies, institutions and public authorities 
in work which, by common consent, is of 
wide, public significance. Such large found- 
ations are governed by the principle that 
contemporary society should not be relieved 
of its own obligations for social service, but 
rather should be helped to help itself and 
to pioneer. 

Methods of Expansion 

An increasing tendency to conserve the 

advantages of cooperative giving, developed 
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during the war, is evidenced by the strength 
of the Community Chest movement. By 
this means, instead of sending out isolated 
appeals, a number of associations in one 
district combine to elicit funds through ¢o- 
operative “drives”, usually directed by pro- 
fessional specialists. A group of cooperating 
agencies in 36 cities increased in two years 


the number of their contributors by 384 per 
cent, While contributors in 11 other cities 
grew in one year by over 65 per cent. 


Another new development is the establish- 
ment, following the example of the Cleveland 
Foundation, of community foundations or 
trusts, cared for by trust companies or com- 
mittees of disbursement selected by repre- 
sentative local associations. Some 70. of 
these have come into existence. While none 
of them has vet been entrusted with perma- 
nent approaching those of the 
larger foundations, they have already proven 
their usefulness in conducting surveys, as 
well as in the collection and distribution of 
funds. 

A study of the philanthropic 
New Haven, selected as a typical city, un- 
dertaken by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in 1928 produced some in 
teresting conclusions. It was found that 
people today contribute to philanthropic or- 
ganizations about the same _ proportion of 
their total wealth as they did in pre-war 
times. Earnings and investments constitute 
a growing percentage of the total recepits of 
all philanthropic organizations in the city, 
accounting for about two-fifths in 1925 as 
compared with one-fifth in 1900. The study 
showed further that the fraction of total 
expenditures used for the relief of the poor 
and delinquent had remained about constant, 
while expenditures on health and education 
had more than doubled. 

Present trends in the philanthropic move- 
ment are towards expansion, 
eral application of administrative methods 
which have proved successful in business 
organization, and increasing cooperation. It 
is evident that the citizens of the United 
States have come to regard philanthropic 
services and institutions as natural and de- 
sirable development, and have resolved to 
receive from them much of the aid and guid- 
ance furnished by governments in other coun- 
tries, 


resources 


movement in 


the more gen- 
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The Union Trust Company of Detroit as 
Michigan loaning agency for the Metropoli 
tan Life Insurance Company advises that 


the company placed a total of $21,095,000 in 
loans in Michigan during the month of 
January. 
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Guaranteed 


SAFETY 
and 6% yield 


UARANTEED SAFETY and a 

yield of 6% are both yours in 
Empire Bonds. Your principal is 
secure—your income guaranteed. Back 
of each issue are valuable, income- 
earning properties. Every Empir2 issue 
istrusteed bya large bank or trust com- 
pany. The bonds are legal for trust 
funds by actual court ruling. Execu- 
tors, attorneys and endowed institu- 
tions favor them; so do wise individual 
investors. Write today for circulars 
of new issues. 


Em ire 


NDS 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAY-BY-CHECK PLAN TO BAFFLE THE 
PAYROLL BANDIT 


The Adelphia Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has devised a new plan which 
is confidently expected to meet all the dif- 
ficulties of the pay-by-check plan as a means 
of defeating the activities of the payroll 
bandit. The plan calls for the installation 
of a battery of high speed check writing and 
check signing machinery, supplying employ 
ers with bank checks which are proof against 
counterfeiting or alteration. It will be safe 
for any bank or merchant to cash these 
checks because of an ingenious and simple 


method of identification and signature veri- 
fication which proves validity of check and 
establishes identity of rightful holder. The 


trust company promises that by applying the 
principal of mass production and consolidat- 
ing payroll work of numerous employers, to 
produce and deliver these checks more econ- 


omically than delivery of cash. 
The Bedford Trust & Savings Bank of 


Bedford, Va., has been merged with 
People’s National Bank of that city. 

A. Lyon of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York has been appointed chairman 
of the convention committee of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association. 


the 
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The Focal Point 
of the Providence Market 


At the very center of Metropolitan Providence 
stands the Industrial Trust Building. A circle 
with a radius of thirty miles drawn from this 
building would enclose the Providence market 
—more than 1,500,000 people. In territory, the 
Providence Market includes practically the en- 
tire state of Rhode Island as well asadjacent 
sections of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


To serve this great market are our main office 
(shown above) and fourteen branch offices 
located in various parts of the state. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


FIVE PROVIDENCE OFFICES f E. PROVIDENCE PAWTUCKET NEWPORT } 


H : H 
111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street 3 WOONSOCKET BRISTOL WESTERLY 8 


1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. { PASCOAG Vea WICKFORD § 
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COMMON STOCKS AND THE CREDIT STRUCTURE 


SOME TIMELY OBSERVATIONS FOR FIDUCIARIES AND INVESTORS 
EDGAR LAWRENCE SMITH 


President of Irving Investors Management Company, Inc., New York 


(Epiror’s Note: Four years Mr. 


ago 


Smith 


addressed the Corporate Fiduciaries 


Association of Boston on the subject of the advisability of trustees including among 


their trust investment some proportion of diversified common stocks. In a 


recent ad- 


dress before the same Association, Mr. Smith discusses the recent stock market break 
and aspects of common stocks as long term investments, particularly with relation to 


the credit structure. 


His remarks are of timely interest to corporate fiduciaries as re- 


gards the treatment of common stocks as trust investments. ) 


HE recent break in stock prices, 

amounting temporarily to a shrinkage 

of from 45 to 50 per cent in quotations 
for industrial stocks, has raised questions 
in the minds of a few with regard to the 
validity of what is sometimes referred to 
as “the common stock theory”. But this 
rapid decline in prices, occurring in the brief 
space of two months, has disclosed nothing 
which differs from past history of stock price 
movements. It affects in no way the con- 
clusions we may have reached with regard 
to the long term investment attributes of a 
well diversified holding in carefully selected 
common stocks. 

Now that the precipitous fall in = stock 
prices is over, and something approaching a 
normal market seems to be in progress, we 
find that those who have held stocks for a 
year and a half or more, have lost nothing 
in capital value, while their income from 
dividends has been somewhat increased. 


Those who have held good stocks for longer 


than this brief period still have a 
appreciation in the market value 
holdings, as well as increased 


definite 
of their 
dividends. 


Borrowers the Principal Losers 

Actual losses in capital account have been 
suffered principally by those who borrowed 
heavily against commitments in common 
stocks, and by a relatively smaller number 
of timid investors who, invested unwisely 
under the conditions immediately preceding 
the break and were frightened into selling 
during the days of panic. Yet even the lat- 
ter may not suffer permanent loss if they 
wisely reinvest their somewhat shrunken 
capital again in a well-selected diversifica- 
tion of stocks. 

Real losses, then, are confined principally 


to speculators who borrowed so_ heavily 
against purchases of common stocks that 
they were unable to make good their mar- 
gins, and were sold out. These never were 
investors. 

The investor is not interested in specula- 
tion; nevertheless, if he has a fund in hand 
which he is planning to invest in common 
stocks, he cannot afford completely to ignore 
the activities of speculators. For these aec- 
tivities affect the price he must pay for his 
investments. It is fortunate that the exces- 
sive activities of speculators are accom- 
panied by the excessive use of credit. And 
perhaps the easiest way to recognize an in- 
flated price structure for common stocks, 
though there are other ways, may be found 
by taking account of the swollen volume of 
loans against stock collateral at exorbitant 
rates of interest. 

A greatly inflated credit structure, accom- 
panied by high interest rates, is an indica- 
tion of undue stock speculation, as it has 
been in other situations where speculation 
has run riot. A noteworthy recent example 
in another field was the Florida real estate 
boom, where the basis upon which real es- 
tate was valued became inflated through an 
extraordinary use of credit and of land pur- 
chase contracts, which fostered speculation 
in real estate on margin. Similarly, the 
prices for certain raw materials are occa- 
sionally allowed to rise unduly through too 
free an outpouring of credit against inven- 
tories or contracts. 


Signs of Credit Strain 
The prudent investor in common stocks 
or in real estate, and the large purchaser of 
raw materials, will give heed to the condi- 
tions under which credit is being extended 
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to those holding the 
the real estate, or the 
he wishes to purchase. 


investment securities, 
‘raw materials which 
The investor in se- 
curities has the great privilege of being able 
to stand aside if his investigation into the 
credit structure leads him to believe that 
current prices for the securities he wants to 
buy are artificially bolstered above a level 
which can be long maintained, by the exces- 
sive use of credit. Purchasers of 


raw ma- 
terials have not always that privilege. But 


the investor in securities has it, and should 
take full advantage of it, particularly as 
short term interest rates are likely to be 
relatively high during the period in which 
he awaits a more normal investment market. 
Thus his funds may be profitably employed 
while he waits. 

Now that the excitement of the brief panic 
in the stock market is over for a time at 
least, we may look back and we will find 
that the general level of industrial stock 
prices in December, 1929, was about the same 
as it was in June and July, 1928, a 


a point 
to which it had risen without serious inter- 


ruption since August, 1921, and a point be- 


low which it is not certain ever again to 
recede. For a proper record of stock price 
movements in this country discloses that, 


with regard to the major movements which 
have occurred in periods for which data are 
available, each major high has been above 
all preceding major highs, and each major 
low above all preceding major lows. 


Trust Principle of Sound Investment 
Management 

In one of the two trust funds managed by 
Irving Investors Management Company, 
namely, Investment Trust Fund B, (the Accu- 
mulative Fund)—and by the Accumulative 
Fund I mean that Fund which makes no 
distributions, but reinvests all income as re- 
ceived—we find (taking the value of the 
assets at their average for December 1929) 
that those who invested in the Fund at its 
inauguration in May 1927, have experienced 
a gain equal to 1 per cent compounded 
monthly, or over 12 per cent per annum. 

This record was due in part to the fact 
that, preceding the recent break in stock 
prices, by far the larger proportion of the 
assets in this Fund were held in liquid form, 
awaiting a more favorable market for in- 
vestment. This maintenance of liquid funds 
during a period of unwarranted speculation 
in stocks, we conceive to be the first prin- 
ciple of sound investment management. 


Long Term Trend Will Continue 


3ut even for those who were fully in 
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vested in common stocks at the time of the 
bréak, there is no great reason for concern, 
for it remains true that the long term trend 
in the value of a diversified list of common 
stocks is gradually upward, and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that this trend will 
continue upward, 

(1) So long as a majority of the better- 
managed corporations in the country 
operate at a profit; 

So long as these corporations do not 
declare in dividends as much as they 
make annually in profits; and, 


(2) 


(3) So long as these corporations are able 
to invest their growing surplus ac- 
counts in a manner to expand their 
operations and their profits. 

And all these things are likely to con- 

tinue so long as this country continues to 


make industrial 
to asset 


progress. 


values in a 


Thus the hazard 
well-diversified holding 
of common appears to be one of 
time alone. And, as we have seen, even this 
hazard can be greatly reduced if we are pre- 
pared to take action in the management of 
invested funds, upon a rational ap- 
praisal of current conditions in the light of 
past history. And it pays constantly to re- 
view the past as insurance against being 
carried away by the psychology of the pres- 
ent. 


stocks 


based 


Kinstein has said, “We none of us live 
long enough to profit by our own experi- 
ence.’ If this be true, we must have con- 


stant recourse to history for the premises 
upon which to formulate 
vestment policies. 


our current. in- 


Reference to Historical Precedent 
With recent experience in mind, it is un- 
necessary to point out that, while the long 
term trend in the value of industrial stocks 
is gradually upward, prices at which stocks 
are traded in fluctuate above and below the 


long term trend—at times violently. Refer- 
ence to historical precedent discloses the 
basie cause of this fluctuation above and 


below the steadily rising trend. When the 
price structure for industrial stocks is built 
up too high above the normal of this long 
term trend through the introduction of an 
unusual supply of credit, it inevitably falls 
sharply from this artificial level. 

Less than a year ago, many were attempt- 
ing to reassure the public by saying that 
the rapidly increasing volume of brokers’ 
loans made by banks and by others to sup- 
port a constantly rising stock market was 
not abnormal, but merely one of the natural 
accompaniments of the “New Era” in which 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office - 


CAPITAL,. SURPLUS 





we were living. 
eult 


as 


Some of us found it diffi- 
to believe in the “New Era,” in so far 
it applied to stock prices, because we 
seemed to remember having heard of some- 
thing similar in the past. 


The ‘Mississippi Bubble’’ 

During the year 1929 I read at least three 
different accounts of the “Mississippi Bub- 
ble,’ that famous speculative episode en- 
gineered by John Law in the early eigh- 
teenth century. In almost every respect, 
the situation in France at the time of John 
Law differed from anything existing today. 
But there one central combination of 
circumstances in the John Law _ situation 
that should arrest the attention of that 
growing number of men who are associated 
With banks in their capacity as guardians 
of the nation’s credit, and with banks in 
their capacity as trustees, investors, or in- 
vestment advisers, particularly if in the lat- 
ter capacity they are to recommend common 
stocks for investment. It is to be noted thac 
John Law controlled the principal bank in 
France, and at the same time conducted the 
sale of securities for a private enterprise. 
Through the bank, he provided the means 
by which specuiators could buy, at constant- 
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AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


CitizsS 
BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


OVER $66,000,000 





ly increasing prices, the stock of the enter- 
prise in which he was interested. 

The paper money printed by John Law we 
now recognize as a rapidly depreciating cur- 
rency. At the time it was issued, however, 
it was not at once recognized in this light. 
For a time it was believed to be an amaz- 
ingly efficient financial system, which had 
brought to France a “New Era” of unexam- 
pled prosperity. More roads were built, more 
bridges, more buildings, during the period 
of this free issuance of paper money, than 
had been built for many years, and these 
were regarded as the visible, practical as- 
surances that prosperity was genuine. But 
it all collapsed when faith in the future of 
the Mississippi Company began to wane, at 
the same time that faith was lost in the 
validity of the unrestricted issue of paper 
bank notes. 


From Washington Irving’s “‘A Time of Un- 
exampled Prosperity” 

The incident appears, in retrospect, crude 
in outline and exaggerated in consequences. 
But perhaps we will be assisted in seeing 
some of the parallels which exist between 
this early speculative orgy and more recent 
history. if we look through the eyes of a 
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writer who wrote in the year 1820, one 
hundred years after the Mississippi Bubble, 
and one hundred and ten years prior to the 
recent stock market collapse. The writer 
was Washington Irving, and the title of his 
essay, “A Time of Unexampled Prosperity.” 

The essay is worth reading in its entirety, 
and appears in Irving’s “Crayon Miscellany”, 
(Putnam’s) Vol. II, page 227. But the fol- 
lowing paragraphs furnish food for thought 
on the part of bankers as well as investors or 
investment advisors. 

He first describes the lull preceding a 
violent storm which he had experienced at 
sea. Then he continues: 

“T have since been occasionally reminded 
of this scene, by those calm, sunny seasons 
in the commercial world, which are known 
by the name of ‘times of unexrampled pros- 
perity’. They are the sure weather breeders 
of trafic. Every now and then the world 
is visited by one of these delusive seasons, 
when the ‘credit system’, as it is called, ex- 
pands to full luxuriance; everybody trusts 
everybody; a bad debt is a thing unheard of; 
the broad way to certain and sudden wealth 
lies plain and open; and men are tempted 
to dash forward boldly, from the facility of 
borrowing. 

“Promissory notes, interchanged between 
scheming individuals, are liberally discount- 
ed at the banks, which become so many mints 
to coin words into cash; and as the supply 
of words is inexhaustible, it may readily be 
supposed what a vast amount of promissory 
capital is soon in circulation. Every one 
now talks in thousands; nothing is heard but 
gigantic operations in trade; great purchases 
and sales of real property, and immense sums 
made at every transfer. All, to be sure, as 
yet exists in promise; but the believer in 
promises calculates the aggregate as solid 
capital, and falls back in amazement at the 
amount of public wealth, the ‘unexampled 
state of public prosperity’. 

“When a man of business, therefore, hears 
on every side rumors of fortunes suddenly 
acquired; when he finds banks liberal, and 
brokers busy; when he sees adventurers 
flush of paper capital, and full of scheme 
and enterprise; when he perceives a greater 
disposition to buy than to sell; when trade 
overflows its accustomed channels, and del- 
uges the country; when he hears of new 
regions of commercial adventure; of distant 
marts and distant mines swallowing mer- 
chandise and disgorging gold; when he finds 
joint stock companies of all kinds forming; 
railroads, canals, and locomotive engines, 
springing up on every’ side; when idlers 
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suddenly become men of business, and dash 
into the game of commerce as they would 
into the hazards of the faro table; when he 
beholds the streets glittering with new equip- 
ages, palaces conjured up by the magic of 
speculation, tradesmen flushed with sudden 
success, and vying with each other in os- 
tentatious erpense; in a word, when he hears 
the whole community joining in the theme of 
‘unexrampled prosperity’, let him look upon 
the whole as a ‘weather breeder’, and pre- 
pare for the impending storm.” 


Psychology Changes But Little 

No one can read these paragraphs written 
in 1820 without gaining the conviction that, 
with all the chang*s that have occurred and 
are constantly occurring in the forms of 
enterprise and the financial methods em- 
ployed to carry them forward, yet under- 
neath all the changes there is something 
constant, some factor of controlling impor- 
tance which lends a high degree of similarity 
to a period of speculative enthusiasm and 
its final inevitable collapse. Psychology at 
least changes very little as the centuries 
pass. 

More closely resembling certain phases of 
our recent experience was that of London be- 
tween the years 1889 and 1893. During these 
years, the British financial community was 
busily engaged in organizing investment 
trusts which, through the legerdemain of 
debentures, preference shares, ordinary 
shares, deferred shares, and the like, fed 
the speculative imagination until at last 
even some of the most respected portions of 
the financial community became somewhat 
involved. 

These are but examples of how history 
repeats itself. Each differs from the others 
in what were regarded at the time of their 
occurrence as factors which would nullify 
past experience. Sut in the end the out- 
come in each case has been substantially 
the same—a break in the price structure 
that has caused unnecesSiry loss to many 
thousands and has interrupted the steady 
upward course of progressive enterprise. 


Trust Investments and Flow of Credit 

If, as seems quite likely, common stocks 
are to gain increasing favor for conserva- 
tive long term investment, and are thus grad- 
ually to find their way more and more into 
the holdings of trustees and of institutions, 
the banks of the country, in their capacity 
as corporate trustees and investment ad- 
visers, may be expected to take an increas- 
ing interest in the control of the use of credit 
as it affects the price level at which invest- 
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We cordially invite you to visit 


Our New Main Office 


at 345 Madison Avenue—Near 44th Street 


OUR CLIENTS will find this 
new location—one block from 
Grand Central Terminal — 


more convenient. Officials of 
every department have their 
desks on the street bank floor 
in order that the transaction 
of business may be expedited. 


514% GUARANTEED income 
may yet be derived from our 
guaranteed mortgages and 
certificates. Now available in 
any amount—odd or even— 
from $100 to $100,000 or 
more. Maturing in 3 to 5 years. 
All are legal for trust funds. 


Ask for our Current Offering List TMC-1 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE Co. 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


345 MADISON AVE. 


ments in common stocks can be made. In 
other words, the trust and investment depart- 
ments of banking institutions will be con- 
fronted, upon occasions, by the fact that the 
joint activity of all banks in allowing too 
free a flow of credit to enter the speculative 
security markets, is distinctly embarrassing 
to them in the discharge of their duties as 
trustees and investment advisers. 

This conflict of interest, which will arise 
from time to time, will furnish, no doubt, the 
subject for many future discussions. I am 
inclined to believe, however, that these dis- 
cussions will finally resolve themselves into 
an improved credit policy on the part of the 
banking fraternity—a policy in which they 
will not delegate the final appraisal of a 
borrower’s right to a loan without taking 
more precautions than are at present custo- 
mary, to the end that these loans in their 
aggregate will not unduly inflate the prices 
of securities which their own customers wish 
to purchase for investment. 

The bank’s ultimate interest coincides with 
the long term interests of its customers, and 
these interests are placed in jeopardy upon 


R. M. HURD, Presmvent 


NEW YORK CITY 


occasion by too violent fluctuations in the 
general price level for securities, which in 
turn are the result of an _ insufficiently 
guarded use of credit in security transac- 
tions, particularly in transactions involving 
the purchase of common stocks on margin 
by too large a proportion of the uninformed 
and financially untrained public. 
oo & 
NOT THE TIME TO CURTAIL BANK OR 
TRUST ADVERTISING 

There is excellent reasoning and sound sense 
in a booklet issued by Harvey Blodgett of 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, entitled 
“Speaking Frankly to Bank Presidents” in 
which he proves that this is not the time for 
banks and trust companies to extend their 
economies to advertising banking and trust 
services. Mr. Blodgett brings home the point 
that the recent stock market crash was large- 
ly due to the financial illiteracy of the masses 
and the lack of definite plan for savings, 
thrift and estate accumulation. He dwells 
on the success of life insurance and building 
and loan associations because they commit 
the beneficiaries to definite objectives. 
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Can You Answer 
These Questions... 


They are likely to arise at any time 


What governs the right of a national 
bank to transact trust business in a 
state other than that in which it is 


located? ({ 7060) 


What are the rights, in your state, of a 
child born after the execution of a 
will? After the death of the testator ? 


What is an ademption? (% 1024) 


What are the duties of an executor be- 
tween the death of the testator and the 
probate of the will? (% 1505) 


Under what circumstances may an 
executor become personally liable for 
the debts of the estate? ({ 1549) 


Is the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
State granting ancillary administration 


a 





in your work — 


subordinate to or dependent upon the 
domicillary administration? (% 1570) 


What are the rights of creditors to 
Life Insurance Proceeds? 


May a trustee renounce the trust? 


(9 4157) 


Is a consideration required to support 
an executory trust? ({ 4162) 


Is the right to subscribe for additional 
shares of stock, or the proceeds of the 
sale of such rights attributed to prin- 
cipal or income? ({ 4171) 

How is a stock dividend credited? 


(1 10,008) 


These paragraph references are to the 
Prentice-Hall Trust Service. In this 
Service you will find the answers to all 
your questions concerning wills, estates 
and trusts. The Trust Service is used 
by leading banks and trust companies 


everywhere. Write for free informa- 
tion. 


Prentice-Hall 
Trust Service 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IT’S A WONDERFUL ORGANIZATION 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING: WHAT IT STANDS 
FOR AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


RICHARD W. HILL 


National Secretary of the American Institute of Banking 





(Epitor’s Note: 





The future of American banking with its epochal changes which 
are foreshadowed by new alignments, branch 


banking, the economic urge toward con- 


centration and the demand for more enlightened standards of cooperation, rests in the 


hands of the rising generation of bankers. 


To appreciate the activities and the work of 


the American Institute of Banking it is perhaps more correct to say that American 
banking evolution will largely be shaped by the army of thousands of studious and 


earnest young men who are now enrolled in the study classes of the 


O those outside the banking field, the 

American Institute of Banking is per- 

haps nothing more than a name. To 
thousands of bankers, however, the American 
Institute of Banking has spelled and is still 
spelling the word “opportunity,” in capital 
letters. 

How ean I visualize this American Insti- 
tute of Banking to those who are unfamiliar 
with its purposes and traditions? 

First, may I state that the Institute is 
founded on an idea—an ideal—preparation 
for opportunity. 

No one ever stands still in this life; either 
you go forward or you go back. And it was 
due primarily to one man who had arrived 
just at this point in his career where he 
felt that he could not, must not stand still, 
that the American Institute of Banking was 
organized. 

How the Idea Was ‘‘Sold’”’ 

Joseph Chapman, a clerk in the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis, came to 
the conclusion that if he had a knowledge of 
the principles of commercial law, he could 
better perform his duties in the bank, and 
so he approached one of the professors in 
the state university and asked him if he 
would be interested in teaching commercial 
law to a class of bank clerks. The profes- 
sor agreed, and Joe Chapman went out to 
sell that idea to the bank clerks of Minne- 
apolis. He was successful in interesting a 
Sufficient number to warrant the formation 
of a class, and out of that class grew the 
Minneapolis Bank Clerks Association, the 
first edueational organization of bank clerks 
in America, and the forerunner of the Insti- 
tute which was organized in 1900. 

The Institute has lived almost a 


< 


genera- 


A. dT. Bs) 


tion; in any event, it has lived a sufficient 
length of time to demonstrate whether there 
is anything worth while in the Institute idea. 
The proof of the pudding is the eating. Over 
14.000 bankers have completed these inten- 
sive training courses, and over 1,000 more 
are earning Institute Certificates of Gradua- 
tion each year. Suffice it to say, the Insti- 
tute method has been tried and has not been 
found wanting. 


I question whether many who read this 





RICHARD W. HILL 


National Secretary of the American Institute of Banking 
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Leadership 


Since the days of the Overland Trail, leaders have always 
arisen to point the way toward new accomplishment—to 
lead the way in the march of progress. 


The Bank of America of California, ranking foremost among 
the state banks of California, has been entrusted with the 
responsibilities of leadership. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL ss: 


TRUST 


BANK OF AMERIGA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Resources More Than 400 Millions 


Head Office: Northern California Headquarters: 
660 So. Spring Street 631 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches Throughout California 





article have ever heard of this organization. go far wrong when it has arrayed solidly 
Of course you have heard of Yale, Harvard, behind it an army of 68,000, more than half 
Princeton, Cornell, and West Point, but pic- of whom are enrolled in an intensive train- 
ture, if you can, an amalgamation of the ing period. 

student body of these five educational or- To those who have the desire and the will 
ganizations—Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cor- to succeed in banking, the facilities of what 
nell and West Point—then you will see a has been classed as “the most outstanding 
group which is almost as large as the student achievement in adult education today’’—the 


body of the American Institute of Banking. American Institute of Banking—are at their 
Enrollment and Scope of Studies service. The Institute is no longer an ex- 
There are 208 chapters in the Institute periment. Its graduates are numbered 


with a membership of about 68,000. Upwards ®mong the successful bankers of the age. 
of thirty-seven thousand of this number are 
meeting one or two nights each week under 
the supervision of competent instructors to 
study the why and wherefore of banking, the 
principles of commercial law, the provisions 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act, the theory Robert R. Hayes, secretary and treasurer 
and practice of credit, the fundamentals of of the First Bank and Trust Company of 
investments and the art of public speaking. Washington, Pa., has been elected president, 
And I want to say to those who are not as succeeding T. Jeff Duncan, retired. 

familiar with the Institute as I am that The Equitable Trust Company of New 
when you find an organization, such as ours, York has been appointed transfer agent for 
through which employees may give and do stock of Administrative & Research Corpora- 
give expression to their desires to prepare tion; registrar for stock of Standard Oil Ex- 
themselves in their own time for future re- port Corporation; registrar for stock of Re- 
sponsibilities, you have a situation which public Iron & Steel Company and registrar 
means much for the banking business. No _ for stock of Checker Cab Manufacturing Cor- 
line of business, I care not what it is, can poration. 


fo fe ef 
Frederic A. Bartlett is president of the 
newly organized Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn 
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Investment 
Banking Service 


We take pleasure in announcing an additional 
service extended to our bank correspondents 
and other clients through our affiliated invest- 
mentcompany . . 


The Philadelphia 
National Company 


organized and equipped to deal in securities 
and investments. 


We would particularly call to your attention the 
Investment Advisory Department rendering a 
service designed to aid in solving your bond and 
investment problems. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus ....... $50,000,000 
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Ss TE GL aD 


Building An Estate 


What Can Be Done With 


Life Insurance 


O plan and build an estate 
of substantial size is a serious and often a lifelong 
problem. 


Is the estate you will leave sufficient to do for 
your family all you would like? If not, do you 
know how you can increase it immediately? How 
you can make sure of leaving them enough money 
for their needs? 


Through LIFE INSURANCE, with a compara- 
tively small annual premium, you can build an 
estate of substantial size and effectiveness,—the 
proceeds payable at whatever time and in whatever 
manner you designate. 

If interested, cut this out, write your name 
across it, mail to Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon 


Street, Boston, Mass., and receive our booklet, 
‘‘This Matter of Success.”’ 


—curphe 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 

















FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER BRANCH AND CHAIN 
BANKING 


THE QUESTION OF “ABSENTEEISM” IN BANKING CONTROL 


WALTER W. HEAD 
President, Foreman-State National Bank of Chicago 





HE rapidity with which business 
moves in this day and age has affected 
banking—has affected it very materi- 
ally. Bankers no longer are mere custodians 
of deposits and loaners of money. Banking, 
instead of standing aloof, exerting an im- 
portant but indirect influence upon business 


activity, today is an integral part of the 
business structure. Bankers today, in or- 
der to safeguard, properly, their funds 
loaned to customers should, and in most 
instances do know as much about the cus- 
tomer’s business as if they (the bankers) 
were partners with the customer. Under 


these conditions, banking has expanded the 
scope of its activity. The modern bank nec- 
essarily, either directly or through §affili- 
ated corporations, undertakes to furnish ey- 
ery financial service which its customers re- 
quire. 

It is because of this broader viewpoint 
that we have grouped many financial activi- 
ties together in one institution, which we 
still operate as a bank, and which we are 
pleased to call a complete banking service. 
It is because of this same tendency that we 
find many banks grouped together, either 
as branches of a single corporation or as 
separate corporate entities under a_ single 
controlling ownership. Hence, branch bank- 
ing, group banking and chain banking. 


New Banking Alignments Have Come to 
Stay 

This newer organization of banking activ- 
itv—new, at least to the United States—has 
come to stay. If it has certain weaknesses, 
it also has elements of strength. There is 
said to be a lack of personal responsibility 
to and personal interest in the local com- 
munity which is served by a branch or chain 
bank. To what extent this may be theoretical 
and to what extent it may be real, only 
time and experience will tell. There is, to 
a certain degree at least, a lack of that driv- 
ing force of individual ambition which is 
inherent in a business owned by the indi- 











vidual or individuals who are directly re- 
sponsible for its conduct. To determine to 
what extent this may be an actually deter- 
rent force, we must await the answer from 
actual experience. On the other hand, pro- 
ponents of the newer system assert that it 
brings superior executive direction, greater 
mobility of loanable funds, more economical 
merchandising of securities, more profitable 
exchange of business contacts. As in other ° 
forms of activity, the dominance of conflict- 
ing elements—some of strength and some of 
weakness—will vary in particular institu- 
tions, will depend upon the strength and 
foresight of each particular management. 


Extension of Federal Supervision Over 
Banking 

The tendency toward group and branch 
banking has, however, certain specific aspects 
in which we all have a vital interest—bank- 
business men, citizens. There is the 
necessity for federal regulation of affiliated 
banking institutions—whether they be subd 
sidiaries of a single unit operating in a lim- 
ited territory or subsidiaries of a holding 
company serving a wide area. There is pend- 
ing before Congress a bill which would au- 
thorize the Comptroller of the Currency to 
examine every institution which is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System and every 
affiliate thereof at least twice in each eal- 
endar year—extending the National Bank 
examination system to all members of the 
Federal Reserve System and their affiliated 
institutions. 

While I am by no means ready to recom- 
mend that the Federal Reserve banks be 
deprived of the privilege which they now en- 
joy, of examining their members, yet I am 
convinced that the Comptroller’s office should 
have, and should exercise authority to ex- 
amine all members of the Federal Reserve 
bank and all of their affiliated banking insti- 
tutions. There is a wide diversity of opin- 
ion as to the extension of such authority to 
affiliated institutions which do not receive 


ers, 
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deposits or accept public trusts. In most, 
if not all cases where difficulties overtake 
affiliated institutions, the same trouble would 
affect the parent organization. 

Interlocking relationships necessarily affect 
all members of such banking combinations. 
In the case of holding companies owning a 
number of banks, state authorities frequent- 
ly do not have the facilities for thorough and 
complete examination and, more important, 
as such chains extend beyond state limits, no 
single state has the necessary authority. A 
lack of federal regulation and examination 
in such cases results in a lack of adequate 
regulation, a condition to which we, as bank- 
ers and business men, cannot subscribe. 


*, 2, o, 
“~~ ~~ “~~ 


RECENT TREND AND FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 190) 
prices for the stock of an outside institution 
because of the fact that they would control 
for all future time the opportunity to do 
business with the customers of that bank, 
and would thus reap an annual harvest 
from the sale of securities which would be 
absorbed in that locality. So, after all, we 
must consider that /this consolidation or 
centralization movement is an economic one 
which looks to greater profits and broader 
control over an increasing amount of bank- 
ing assets and the opportunity for wider 
distribution. A valuable franchise is thus 
granted to a particular group to enable it 
to control the banking business and the dis- 
tribution of the securities business for all 

time within that particular trade area. 
This is the main reason for alarm that is 
being felt by dominating bankers situated in 
cities like New York who feel that their op- 
portunity for wide distribution of securities 
at low cost in these various trade areas is 
going to be curtailed. Furthermore, this 
independent development throughout the 
country interferes seriously with the plan to 
centralize the control of all financial trans- 
actions within the group of five or six, or 
perhaps a lesser number, of the big financial 
institutions located in the city of New York, 
the acknowledged money center of the world. 


The Immediate Problem 

The immediate problem before us, there- 
fore, is, Shall branch banking be extended 
and if so, how far? Shall it be limited to 
the states, to the Federal Reserve districts, 
or to the trade areas in which the parent 
bank is located, or shall it be permittel 
nation-wide extension without limit? There 
is no doubt in my mind that if branch bank- 


ing is extended so as to permit nation-wide 
branch banking, chain or group banking will 
largely become a thing of the past. If branch 
banking is extended only to the state, to 
the Federal Reserve district, or to the trade 
area district, chain banking will not be satis- 
fied but will continue to expand, and this 
undoubtedly will result in the ultimate con- 
trol by New York and possibly Chicago, of 
all of the independent groups throughout the 
country, which will mean that we will have 
chain banking to the extent of controlling 
ownership in those groups where control can 
be had; branch banking within trade areas, 
and unit banking in those localities where its 
independence can be maintained in compe- 
tition with the highly developed plans of 
group and chain banking. Under this plan 
the logical question is, What becomes of the 
Federal Reserve System? We find at the 
present time, with this development  ad- 
vanced as far as it has, that the city of 
New York can largely dominate and control 
the election of the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the second district. 

We find in the Twin Cities of the North- 
west—St, Paul and Minneapolis—through the 
control by the Northwestern Bank Corpora- 
tion of the banks in several of the adjacent 
states, that they can dominate the election 
of the directors and thus control the man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve bank for 
their district. Therefore, we must bear in 
mind that in any grant of authority to ex- 
tend branch banking the question is bound to 
arise, What will be the future of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System? 


S & ?, 
we a Oe 


ARTHUR CLARKE GIBSON 


The management of the Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company of Baltimore mourn the 
sudden death of one of their most valued 
executives, Arthur Clarke Gibson, secretary 
and assistant vice-president. Mr. Gibson 
succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. He 
was highly regarded by his associates and 
a host of friends because of his fine traits of 
character and pleasant personality. He be- 
came associated with the Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, the oldest trust company 
in Baltimore, in 1897 as a clerk. His quali- 
ties brought him speedy promotion. He was 
a graduate of City College and served as 
president of the alumni association. He was 
also actively interested in charitable work. 

The New York State Banking Department 
has issued its annual revision of the list of 
securities designated as legal investments. 
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In Canada appoint The Royal 
Trust Company as your Agent 
or Attorney to settle Succession 
Duties in any of the Provinces, 
to take out Ancillary Letters 
Probate when necessary and to 
find a market for Real Estate or 
other assets. We shall also be 
glad to act jointly with you in 
corporate trust business when a 
Canadian fiduciary is required, 
and in the management of Can- 
adian Real Estate and invest- 
ments for your clients. 






















ps 


Head Office Building 


at Montreal 


THE ROYAL TRUST © 


EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES 
HEAD OFFICE: 105 Sr. James Street, Montreat, CanaDAa 


S1r Cuarces Gorpon, G.B.E., Pres. R. P. Jetitetr, General Manager 
Huntiy R. Drummonp, Vice-Pres. Ross Crarkson, Asst. General Mgr. 
G. T. Bocert, Superintendent of Branches 


CapiTaL Stock, paip up $2,000,000 RESERVE Funp $3,750,000 
A Chain of Branches from the Atlantic to the Pacific 









St. Joun’s, Nip. 


HaA.irax MonTREAL HamiLTon EDMONTON 
Saint Joun, N.B. Orrawa WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
QUEBEC Toronto CALGARY VicTORIA 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION EXCEED $480,000,000 
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Condensed Statement of Condition. 
December 31. 1929 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ... . . . $ 35,243,602.79 


U.5S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 
“sich a a oe ‘ rac Saar 36,890,325.02 


Loans, Discounts and la ~. « « « « 246,086,559.63 
Real Estate and Banking Houses. . . : 6,879,450.87 


Interest and Earnings Accrued and — 
Resources. . . . — ‘ : 2.158,130.15 


Customers’ Liability on coils of Credit - 


Acceptances Executed by this Bank «. . 8.977,156.72 
7 ft tw oo «6 OSB 


LIABILITIES 
CapitalStock ... . .. . « 5 « «+ $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits —w «© « « K27Oe R016 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, ete. . . . . . 308,945.67 
Dividend Payable January 1,1930 . . . . 414,000.00 


J a a meme re SE | 

Other Liabilities . .... . a 1,804,493.12 

Lettters of Credit and Acceptances ald 
ae ae ee ae ee 8,977,156.72 


Total . . . « « « » $336,235,225.18 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 
(An insolvent cannot change the ben- 
eficiary his life insurance so as to prefer 
one creditor against another.) 

Irvin T. Huff, doing business as “The Unit- 
ed Smokeless Coal Company,” took out a 
$15,000 policy on his life and named said 
coal company as beneficiary. Huff was the 
coal company and in effect the beneficiary 
under the policy. Thereafter, Huff had the 
policy changed so as to make the appellant, 
Harry L. Campbell, the beneficiary in trust 
for a local bank, to whom Huff was a debtor. 
Thereafter, he had a further change made 
including another local bank, to whom Huff 
was also indebted, as a beneficiary under the 
trust. Huff died insolvent, and was so when 
he had the insurance transferred from him- 
self as beneficiary to Campbell as trustee. 
Campbell was appointed administrator ¢. t. a. 

It was held that notwithstanding the 
change of beneficiary, the fund was an asset 
of the estate for the equal benefit of all credi- 
tors and that its payment by Campbell to 
the favored banks was a misappropriation 
and by proper decree surcharged him the 
amount of those payments, he to be sub- 
rogated to the rights of the banks so paid. 
An insolvent cannot even change the ben- 
eficiary of his life insurance from his execu- 
tors to his wife——Matter of Huff. Supreme 
Court, Pennsylvania. Decided January 27, 
1930. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(A wife who had remarried without 
legal dissolution of her first marriage is 
entitled to administration upon the es- 
tate of the first husband.) 


A petition was brought against a named 
administrator, praying for the setting aside 
of a judgment of the court appointing the 
defendant as administrator upon the estate 
of a named decedent, in which it was al- 


leged that petitioner was the lawful wife 
of the decedent; that the administrator had 
been appointed at the instance of another 
woman who claimed that she was the lawful 
wife of the decedent, and by her false and 
fraudulent representations secured the ap- 
pointment of the named administrator. 

It was held that where a woman was mar- * 
ried to a man and that marriage was never 
legally dissolved, and she survived him, she 
Was entitled, upon his death, to assert the 
rights of a wife in the property left by the 
deceased husband, even though she had sepa- 
rated from the husband and had been married 
to another man, The last marriage itself was 
void, and the status of the woman as the 
wife of the decedent was not destroyed. Nor 
was the wife estopped, by the alleged guilt 
and unlawful conduct upon her part in marry- 
ing another man while her husband was alive 
(the marriage of the latter being undis- 
solved), from asserting her rights as the wife 
of the decedent—Brown vs. Parks et al. 
Supreme Court, Georgia. Decided January 
15, 1930. 


SPENDTHRIFT TRUST 
(All persons taking under a will are 
bound by the provisions of a spendthrift 
trust in the will.) 

The testator provided in his will that the 
income from his estate be paid for life “into 
the hands of my wife, and not into the hands 
of another, whether claimed by her authority 
or otherwise.” The widow later renounced 
and took her share under the statutes, and 
thus accelerated the remainder and her 
daughter became entitled to the income at 
onee. The question is whether the daughter 
took subject to the spendthrift trust as made 
by the testator’s words aforementioned. 

It was held that a testator is presumed to 
know that his widow can renounce and, 
therefore, unless provision is made changing 
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the effect of his will under such circum- 
stances, it will be assumed that the testator 
intended the same provisions to apply to the 
remainder as to the life estate. Therefore, 
the income was paid to the daughter pro- 
tected by a spendthrift trust provision, as 
she took not by operation of law, but under 
the will—Johnson et al. vs. Stringer et al.— 
Court of Appeals, Maryland. Decided Janu- 
ary 15, 1980. 


INCOME TAX 
(No tar will be assessed against capital 
net gain of a trust estate where the re- 
mainder goes to charities and the life 
tenant’s drafts upon the corpus are un- 
likely. 

The testator made a will in which he be- 
queathed the residue of his estate to the 
plaintiff as trustee to pay the income to his 
wife during her life, with remainder to cer- 
tain charities. This bequest contained the 
following clause: “I further give to my said 
trustee power to pay over to or for the ben- 
efit of my said wife any part of the principal 
of the trust fund which it may deem neces- 
sary or advisable for her comfortable main- 
tenance and support.’”’ There was at no time 
any reasonable possibility that the plaintiff 
as trustee would deem it necessary to use 
any part of the trust fund. 

During the year 1926 the trustee sold some 
securities from the residue and realized a 
profit. The question was whether it should 
have returned this profit as part of the in- 
come accruing during the widow’s life. If the 
widow might use the corpus the tax is proper, 
but if she would not use it, the tax is im- 
proper as the remainder is to charitable in- 
stitutions. 

The court held that the allegation that the 
plaintiff would never have found it necessary 
to use the corpus for her support must be 
understood to mean that the income was 
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enough for that support according to her 
habit and hence the tax was defeated.—Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company vs. Eaton 
(Coll.) U. S. C. C. A. 2d Cir. (Conn.)—De- 
cember 18, 1929. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
(A bequest for a charitable trust does 
not lapse because of the refusal of the 
trustee to accept its conditions.) 

In this case a testator bequeathed the 
residue of his estate to Harvard University 
to be used for the purpose of establishing 
courses in all branches of the subject of 
eugenics, notably the branch relating to the 
treatment of the defective and criminal 
classes classes by surgical procedures. The 
trust was declined by the university. 

One of the heirs at law brought this action 
contending that this declination effected a 
nullification of the wishes of the testator and 
therefore ended the trust. 

It was held that no contingencies or alter- 
natives are interposed by the terms of the 
legacy, the application of which was not in- 
tended for benefit or use of the university ; 
nor was it designated primarily for establish- 
ment of a course of lectures by that institu- 
tion; but, for promotion of a great humani- 
tarian cause. The policy and purpose of the 
long line of decisions by this court on the 
subject of charitable trusts offers no warrant 
for the claim that the declination of Harvard 
University of the legacy strikes it down. 
Failure of the particular mode in which it is 
to be effectuated does not destroy the charity, 
for equity will substitute another mode.— 
Estate of Mears. Supreme Court, Pennsyl- 
vania. Decided February 5, 1930. 


C. C. Minard, associated with Lawrence 
Stern & Company, Chicago bond house, has 
been elected vice-president of the Peoples 
Trust & Savings Bank, Davenport, Ia. 
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PROMOTIONS AT FIRST HUNTINGTON 
NATIONAL BANK 

At the annual meeting of directors and 
stockholders of the First Huntington Na- 
tional Bank of Huntington, W. Va., Charles 
A. Boone and Homer Gebhardt were elected 
members of the board of directors and made 
vice-presidents of the institution. Mr. Boone 
will continue to serve as cashier in connec- 
tion with his vice-presidency, while Mr. Geb- 
hardt will pursue his activities as trust offi- 
cer in charge of the trust department. 





HOMER GEBHARDT 
Trust Officer of the First Huntington National Bank of 
Huntington, West Virginia, who has also been elected 
Vice President 
CREATING CONFIDENCE 

N. B. Folsom, trust officer of the Mahoning 
Savings & Trust Company of Youngstown, 
O., favors the publisher of Trust COMPANIES 
With the following comment : 

“TL have to commend you for the editorials 

high lights of news—achich are appearing 
from month to month in’ Trust COMPANIES 
VWagazine. They are indeed strong, clear and 
helpful, and tend to create confidence in the 
reader and the erecutive.” 

Frank McNair of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago and Ralph Fordon of 
the Guardian Detroit Company, have been 
elected members of the board of governors 
of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 


When your 
bank receives 
estates need- 
ing probate 
in Georgia 


use this state-wide 


ancillary representative 


¥ 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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A WISE HOLLYWOOD STAR 

Many stories are current—a majority of 
them no doubt much exaggerated—of the 
losses suffered by members of the Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills motion picture colony in 
California in the recent readjustment of the 
stock market. 

“We have, however,’ says the California 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, ‘fa charming 
young client, one of the greatest ‘box office 
attractions,’ and one of the highest paid stars 
of the day, who lost not a penny. Her sur- 
plus. ever since she signed her first contract 
as a little girl, has gone into a living trust, 
and during the hectic days of the bull market 
she continued each week to pay a substantial 
part of her handsome salary into her trust, 
there to be invested in sound securities and 
to accumulate against the time when millions 
may no longer clamor to hear and see her on 
the screen. 

“If ever she doubted the wisdom of the 
plan she had adopted (and we do not believe 
she ever did) she does not doubt it now, 
when she need not give up a single gown, 
need not forego a single pleasure or luxury 
that has been hers, because of what took 
place last Fall in the stock market.” 
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SEATTLE TRUST COMPANY ENTERS 
UPON BROADER CAREER 

With the largest paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of any institution of its kind in the 
Northwest, the Seattle Trust Company of 
Seattle, Wash., has commenced a new life, 
enlarged and amplified through its consoli- 
dation with one of the leading investment 
banking houses of the Puget Sound region. 
The Seattle Trust Company is the merger, as 
of January 2, 1930, of the old Seattle Title 
Trust Company, which was formed in 1905, 
and Baillargeon, Winslow & Company, formed 


in 1921, the physical merger having been 
consummated January 15th. Both these 


firms have attained wide popularity in their 
separate fields but united to give to Seattle 
a trust company with more than $2,050,000 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, in- 
cluding the Seattle Company, its investment 
affiliate. 

Officers and directors of the 
pany include some of the 
of Seattle. 


trust com- 
foremost citizens 
Worrall Wilson is chairman of 
the board; Cebert Baillargeon, president; 
Henry H. Judson, vice-president and _ trust 
officer; K. Winslow, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer; E. C. Oggel, vice-president ; Charl- 
ton L. Hall, secretary; Roy F. Taylor, man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department; Har- 
old V. Smith, assistant trust officer; Carl F. 
Ruddimann, manager of mortgage sales; I. C. 
Bogardus, assistant treasurer, and R. Perry 
Steen, auditor. 

In the directors’ list are: Alfred Sheman- 
ski, George Donworth, A. S. Downey, Regi- 
nald S. Parsons, E. L. Skeel, M. Lyle Spen- 
cer, James W. Wheeler, P. E. Harris and 
Worrall Wilson, Cebert Baillargeon, K. Wins- 
low, Jr., Charlton L. Hall, Henry H. Judson 
and E. C. Oggel, Shemanski, Downey, Don- 
worth and Harris were with neither organi- 
zation prior to the merger. 

The Seattle Company, wholly owned by 
the stockholders of the Seattle Trust Com- 
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pany, will carry on such an investment bank- 
ing business as Baillargeon, Winslow & Com- 
pany conducted the past nine years. K. 
Winslow, Jr. is president of the Seattle Com- 
pany; Worrall Wilson, chairman; Cebert 
Baillargeon, vice-president and treasurer; 
A. G. Pringle, vice-president; Frederick P. 
Griffin, assistant vice-president, and C. H. 
Hammer, cashier. 

The Seattle Title Trust Company has 
rounded out a quarter century of service. It 
will carry on trust responsibilities aggregat- 
ing more than $34,000,000. 

Cebert Baillargeon and K. 
established their business October 10, 1921, 
in one room in the Hoge Building with a 
paid-in capital of $20,000. The business pros- 
pered from the first. Profits were left in the 
business and it multiplied as Seattle grew 
in investment importance. 


Winslow, Jr., 


AN UNUSUAL BEQUEST 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia in administering the estate of Asa Wil- 
son Waters, a Dartmouth alumnus, is con- 
fronted with a rather unusual provision in 
the will of the testator. A sum of $1,500 has 
been set aside in trust with instructions that 
it shall be invested and reinvested for a 
period of 150 years and at the end of that 
time the accumulated fund is to go to the 
Dartmouth College for the founding of fel- 
lowships and _ professorships. Under the 
Pennsylvania legislative enactments govern- 
ing bequests for charitable, educational and 
kindred purposes, the Waters bequest is up- 
held as a valid one. 





The Houston Land & Trust Company of 
Houston, Tex., reports resources, $6,517,000; 
deposits, $4,726,000; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,637,151. 

The Continental Bank & Trust Company 
has been organized in New Orleans, La., with 
capital of $1,000,000. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts . . . . . . . ~ $220,757,467.29 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates . . . . . 10,334,303.94 
Other Bonds and Investments. . . . .  21,238,095.54 
Banking Houses. . . . . 1. 6 6 « + 1,759,100.37 

cavaevens «a» Saaae 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . . 137,442,159.18 
Other Assets. . 1. « 6 © © © © © 1,387,236.18 


$423,172,081.20 


Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . . . ~. $15,000,000 
TCS) a 15,000,000 
Undivided Profits . . . — 7,017,677.55 —37,017,677.55 
Reserved for Dividend ....... 675,000.00 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest,etc.. . . . . 1,535,846.17 
Aqceptences 2 6 tt tt 31,494,796.65 
Acceptances of Other Banks Sold With 
Our Endorsement ....... 12,741,632.04 
Other-Eiabilitiés, 2. 0. 6 ee ew 601,469.15 
Deposits: 
Individuals . . . . 237,141,904.14 
Banks . . . . . « 101,963,755.50 339,105,659.64 
$423.172,081.20 
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Member of New York Clearing House Association 
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ROCHESTER TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY IN 
HANDSOME AND ENLARGED NEW HOME 


The Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Rochester, New York, began the 
present year by taking possession of its 
beautiful and enlarged home including a six- 
story addition and adding nearly ten thous- 
and square feet of floor space to the quarters 
of the company. What is practically a new 
home for the Rochester Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company occupies the Four Corners 
and with its granite and marble exterior of 


modern Greek design, immediately arrests 
attention and gives an impression of im- 
posing dignity and durability, in keeping with 
trust company traditions. 

The six-story addition carries out the or- 
iginal design and proportions of the bank’s 
original structure to exterior and 
interior. The features of the enlarged build- 
ing are the spacious lobby, a magnificent 
balcony. <A two-story vault and a new direc- 


both as 


ATTRACTIVE MAIN LOBBY OF THE ROCHESTER TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY LOOKING 
DOWN FROM THE NEw BALCONY 
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tor’s room. Directly opposite the West Main 
Street entrance on the ground floor is a 
newly constructed passageway of marble and 
bronze leading to the new pbuilding to the 
rear of which may be seen the heavy orna- 
mental grille surrounding the exterior of 
the new two-story securities vault installed 
by the York Safe and Lock Company. The 
vault is a fortress in itself and possesses 
all the latest protective devices which char- 
acterize York equipment. The vault door 
alone weighs 32,000 pounds. To the right 
of the vault is a marble stairway leading 
to the balcony, while on the left are offices 
for trust officers, the trust, bond and mortg- 
age departments. The second floor accomo- 
dates the bookkeeping, the stenographie and 
advertising departments. The new directors’ 
room is on the fourth floor and paneled in 
walnut. 

The Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company began business March, 1869 and for 
almost 20 years thereafter served the public 
as a safe deposit organization. In 1SS4 the 
charter was amended and the company was 
the first to secure broad trust powers in 
Rochester. The company has had only four 
presidents since its organization as a trust 
company, namely: J. Moreau Smith, V. Mor- 
eau Smith, William C. Barry, Sr., and Robert 
C. Watson who became president in 1917 
and continues to serve in that capacity. Re- 


’ 


Home of the Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company (Rochester, New York) Showing the 
New Six-story Addition 


O77 


(dé 


sources have grown to over $49,000,000; cap- 
ital and surplus has been increased to $4,- 
250,000. 


A CLOSEUP OF TRUST SERVICE 

W. J. Kommers, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., may be 
credited with the authorship of some of the 
best and most original productions of cur- 
rent literature dealing with trust service in 
an illuminating way. A recent letter trans- 
mitted to prospects is typical. It directs at- 
tention to enclosures of a schedule of trusts 
submitted for review at a recent meeting of 
the trust committee. These trusts present 
2a cross section from actual experience in 
trust administration and give the reader a 
new sense of appreciation for trust service. 


The Banking Law Journal of New York 
City has published a volume of 256 pages, 
embracing the federal banking laws of the 
country. 

John Colt, formerly vice-president, has 
been elected president of the Princeton Bank 
& Trust Company of Princeton, N. J. Edward 
lL. Howe has been made chairman of the 
board. 


i ae. 

The Seventeen-ton Door and Vestibule of the 
New Two-story Securities Vault Installed at 
the Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
by the York Safe and Lock Company 














































































































































































































































































































































































































(Continued from page 192) 
paign meeting of the different parties at 
election time. If he had any idea about it 
at all, it would vanish, because the argu- 
ments on both sides will be such as to leave 
him no place. 


It is possible to overcome that. I did what 
I humanly could to do it. I took upon my- 
self the extraordinary duty of reporting to 
the people unofficially and without any re- 
quirement of either constitutional or statute 
law at the close of each session of the legis- 
lature the financial condition of the state 
in such a way that the fellow that was walk- 
ing down the street in Albany or riding 
through the subway in New York could un- 
derstand exactly what it was all about. 


Trust Business Built on Confidence 


All of our business is built on confidence, 
the confidence that the man that is dealing 
with you has in your institution, in your 
ability, in your integrity, and above all, in 
your desire to treat him right. And the 
easiest way to have him retain all of that 
regard for you is to write to him in plain 
English, and talk to him in very ordinary 
language that the man on the streets under- 
stands and is not limited to public account- 
ants of to people who, by profession, for 
years have been preparing statements that 
they do not expect anybody to understand. 


Away back in, I think, the late ’80’s, or 
the early ’90’s, I was an office boy in an 
oil house on Front street. I remember the 
banking of those days. I ran from Peck 
Slip. and Front street to the Chemical Bank 
at Broadway and Chambers street with two 
checks, and ran all the way back again. There 
is no such service as is given to day. See 
what the trust company does for the man of 


today. It understands him and desires t9 
take advantage of that service. All you 


got to do is take what you own in this world 
and give it to the trust company, get a 
receipt for it, and go home. They clip the 
coupons and deposit them for you. They 
will take the check for the stock dividends, 
and if it doesn’t come along, they will write 
to the fellow that ought to send it and ask 
him to step up and see the doctor. You 
don’t have to worry about it. <All the old 
time longhand bookkeeping that people went 
through years ago has all been wiped out 
by this extraordinary service that we find 
given today by the trust companies. 


The great thing is to make that under- 
stood. There are still a lot of people with 
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the old tin box in their house. There are 
still a lot of people with the little iron safe 
under their beds. There are still a lot of 
people cutting the coupons themselves and 
there are still a lot of people worrying about 
the quarterly dividend checks. There are 
still a lot of people carrying some securi- 
ties that are no good. There are some people 
that are entitled to certain rights on what 
they have got that is good but they never 
find out about it. There is no donbt about 
that. 


Making Trust Service 

The thing to do is to make service of the 
trust companies so universal and so under- 
standing that it becomes in the nature of 
what you might call a public service, as we 
recognize the public service that is granted 
under charter from the state in the exer- 
cise of a franchise, because after all a trust 
company and a bank is the exercise of a 
franchise from the state. They operate only 
with the authority and under the police pow- 
er of the state. So that all it requires is 
to give that general universal information 
and to treat the people that come to deal 
With you in such a way that they can go 
to their neighbor 


Universal 


and explain the service 
that they are getting. That is being ac- 
complished as can be readily understood 


from the great growth of this business in a 
period of thirty years with such remarkable 
rapidity. But there is still something to be 
done. 

Let me say to you in conclusion, 
convention is a definite thing, a gathering 
and a meeting is a definite thing; its pur- 
poses and its attentions is the exchange of 
ideas, the betterment of the institutions that 
it represents, the broadening of its power. 
the general popular benefit that comes from 
conference and from discussion: and let us 
hope tonight, at the close and at this ban- 
quet, that all those that have been brought 
within your influence in the last three days 
will be stimulated in their effort to promote 
the trust company business, no matter 
whether it be in a national bank, a state 
bank or in a trust company to the end that 
it may render to the general public of the 
United States the great that it is 
capable of giving. 


that a 


service 


°, 2, ‘7 
1. ~ “ 


Edward J. Boyd and Harry D. Sammis, 
trust officers have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of City Bank Farmers Company of 


New York. Both have been connected with 
the trust company for many years. 














An official announcement confirms reports 
of merger negotiations between the Pennsyi- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities and the Colonial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. Approval of the 
merger plan and its consummation will en- 
title the Pennsylvania Company to the dis- 
tinction of being not only the oldest but also 
the largest among the state chartered in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania in connection with 
banking resources and deposits. The Penn- 
sylvania Company was chartered as far back 
as 1812 and was the first corporation in the 
United States which in subsequent years 
acquired trust powers. The contemplated 
merger with the Colonial Trust Company is 
a further development of the policy of The 
Pennsylvania Company to expand the scope 
of its operations and facilities, having taken 
over in June of last year the Bank of North 
America and Trust Company which held the 
oldest banking charter in the United States. 

While the absorption of the Colonial Trust 
Company will bring a substantial increase 
in banking resources and deposits the merger 


JOHN H. PACKARD, 3RD 


Who is elected a Director and Vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Co. on Lives and Granting Annuities of 
Philadelphia 


MERGER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANCES 
ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES WITH COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
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is noteworthy in that it will give The VPenn- 
sylvania Company a branch banking organ- 
ization which will practically cover the en- 
tire metropolitan district of Philadelphia. 
The Colonial Trust Company, with main 
office at 20 South 15th Street which will be 
conducted as the Colonial Branch, has seven 
favorably located branches and these to- 
gether with the present main office and 
branches of The Pennsylvania Company will 
give the latter a total of twelve offices. 

A consolidated balance sheet of the merg- 
ing trust companies, as of February, 1930, 
gives total banking resources of $223,1S89,371 : 
deposits $166,812,045; capital and = surplus 
$45,130,000; personal trusts of $702,513,718 
and corporate trusts with face value of $1,- 
S47.993,886. According to the plan of merger 
to be voted on at special meetings of stock- 
holders on March 17th, the exchange of 
stock will be on the basis of two shares of 
The Pennsylvania Company stock of $10 par 
value, for each share of Colonial Trust Com- 
pany stock of $50 par value. It is under- 
stood that C. S. W. Packard, who has been 


JOSEPH R. CARPENTER, JR. 


Who has been elected a Vice-president of the Pennsylvania 


Co. for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities of 
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continuously president of The VPennsylvaninz 
Company since 1889, will continue to occupy 
that office. William Fulton Kurtz, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Trust will become a PITTSBURGH 
vice-president of The Pennsylvania Company. 
C. S. Newham, executive vice-president, will 
also continne in the same capacity. FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
When the merger is completed it is pro- 
posed to organize a subsidiary company which S6¢-348 FOURTH AVE., PITTSSURSN 
will continue the title business of the Colonial ESTABLIS HED + 1886 
Trust Company. The Colonial Trust Com- 
pany was organized in 1899 and in recent 
Tanre « “orhea > ra @ >. — ee 
— pnanyeee _ — maak and eines CTS in all trust capac- 
ompany, the Excelsior Trust Company, the Behe 
Logan Trust Company and the Belmont Trust ities. Trust accounts 
Company. The main office of The Pennsy]- managed aggregate more 
vania Company will continue in its present than $209,000,000. 


spacious location in the Packard Building 
at 15th and Chestnut Streets. 


At the recent annual meeting of The Penn- APITAL,Surplus and 


sylvania Company a number of important as . 
executive advancements and changes were undivided profits 
made. Joseph R. Carpenter, Jr. was elected more than $10,000,000. 
vice-president; Richard E. Hanson,  vice- Handles checking ac- 
president and assistant to the president; counts of corporations, 
John H. Packard, Third, son of the presi- Ri P 

dent, and a director, was also. elected firms and individuals. 
a vice-president: James Cheston, 3rd, for- 
merly assistant treasurer, succeeds Mr. Car- 
penter as treasurer; Robert O. Frey suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cheston as assistant treasurer. 








and John M. Gordon was elected assistant 
trust officer. Mr. Carpenter had been treas- 
urer of the company for 11 years. Mr, Pack- 
ard was formerly president of the Finance 
Corporation of America. Mr. Hanson has 
been assistant to Mr. C. S. W. Packard, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Company for three 
years, having been previously Philadelphia 
representative of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


WHEN TRUST MANAGEMENT IS NEEDED 

Soon after the stock market break a New 
York bank was in receipt of the following 
letter from one of its customers: 

“Gentlemen: This is the second time I have 
received a letter from you advising me that 
my bank account is overdrawn. Last sum- 
mer I had over $5,000 in my checking ac- 
count, but did I write you about it? 

“T am a poet and cannot be bothered with 
details!” 


Professor Oliver W. Sprague of Harvard 
University has been appointed economic and 
statistical adviser to the board of governors 
of the Bank of England. 
The First National Bank & Trust Com- 
RICHARD E. HANSON pany of Kalamazoo, Mich., is the latest re- 
Vice-president and Assistant to the President of the 


4 Pee 2 : cruit to the affiliations of the Guardian- 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 2 ig é 
Granting Annuities of Philadelphia Detroit Union Group. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND MEMBERS 
OF THE BAR IN CANADA 


The enlightened manner in which trust 
companies and solicitors work together in 


Canada to foster sound will writing and in 
coordinating fiduciary and legal experience, 
may well serve as an object lesson to com- 
munities in the United States where cor- 
porate fiduciaries and lawyers do not pull 
together. Some of the trust companies in 


Canada have officials who practically devote 


all their time to helping solicitors who come 
in to advice as to writing wills and 
drafting terms of trust. The result of such 
cooperation is more efficient estate and trust 
administration, lessened litigation over wills 
and more expeditious settlements. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
holders of the National Trust Company, 
Limited, which has its main office in To- 
ronto, the general manager, W. E. Rundle, 
dwelt upon the evidences of better will writ- 
ing in Canada and the intelligent 
tion with solicitors. He said: 

In the past, the administration of wills so 
carry out to the letter and in the 
spirit the intentions of the testator has some- 
times been rendered difficult by the circum- 
stance that the provisions of the will, which 
of course we are bound to follow, have not 
always adequately expressed the testator’s 
real intentions. This failure might have been 
due to a variety of causes, to the cireum- 
stance that the will was prepared hastily, or 
While the testator was in ill-health or lacked 
competent professional assistance. 

More often, however, I 


seek 


share- 


coopera- 


as to 


believe that when 
difficulties occurred in the administration of 
an estate under the provisions of a will they 
were due to the fact that the testator had 
failed to realize the restrictions imposed on 
the powers of executors and trustees by the 
general law of the land, and the very great 
advisability—perhaps necessity would not be 
too strong a word—of amplifying by his 
will the powers of his executors so that they 
can deal in a businesslike way with all situ- 
ations likely to arise in his particular es- 
tate. Without such powers difficulties arose 
that were not theoretical merely, but of the 
most practical and pressing kind. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a man 
is the principal proprietor of a business car- 
ried on by an incorporated company, most of 
Whose shares he controls. That GCompany 
may very well require, in the course of its 


business, considerable credit from its bank- 
ers, credit for which the bankers take as 
security the personal guarantee of the owner. 
During his lifetime the owner continues these 
arrangements, from time to time altering 
and extending his guarantee to meet chang: 
ing conditions. But after his death his ex- 
ecutors, unless specially empowered by his 
will, have no power’ to continue or amplify 
any such guarantee. And yet without the 
continuance of the guarantee the bankers 
might feel unable to continue the credit. In 
this way both the company and the estate 
find themselves in a serious position, involv- 
ing incidentally not merely the beneficiaries 
and executors, but all those connected with 
the company in any way and sometimes 
through them the general community in 
which the company carries on business. 

Again, trustees have not ordinarily the 
power to enter into reorganizations and mer- 
affecting held for an estate; 
they cannot, unless specially authorized, ac- 
cept one class of securities in lieu of an- 
other or the securities of a new company in 
place of those they hold. Still other prob- 
lems are raised by the application of the 
Succession Duty and Income Tax Acts to 
various sets of circumstances. All these and 
many other contingencies require careful 
consideration at the time the will is made, 
and appropriate: provisions giving the neces- 
sary powers inserted in the document if the 
trustees and executors are to have a fair 
chance of carrying out the testator’s inten- 
tions in the way he would like them to de. 

I believe that one of the reasons why in 
the past appropriate provisions of this kind 
were not always found was that until the 
organization of trust companies testators 
and their solicitors had no large reservoir 
of administrative experence on which to 
draw. In preparing a will each individual 
was guided by his own business knowledge, 
but there existed no machinery by which he 
could obtain guidance from a large body 
of practical experience extending over many 
years in the actual administration of a great 
variety of estates. 

This body of experience is now available 
in the trust company, and it is:a gratifying 
development of recent years that an increas- 
ing number of solicitors and their clients are 
inviting the aid of 


shares 


gers 


our officers in planning 
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your city to the Newark 
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Fidelity Union Trust Company 
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their wills and the distribution of their prop- 
erty under them. To such an extent has this 
work grown and so important do we econ- 
sider it that the time of certain of our offi- 
cers is devoted to it almost exclusively. As 
a result, we find that the estates coming into 
our hands at the present time are more 
often to be administered under wills thought- 
fully prepared and in every respect adequate 
to carry out the testator’s intention, which 
renders the work of administration much 
simpler and less expensive, and renders the 
service which the trust company can _ per- 
form at once broader in scope and superior 
in quality. 


A PINK TEA TRUST MEETING 

An interesting “pink tea’ was staged re- 
cently by the trust department of the Cali- 
fornia National Bank and the associated Cali- 
fornia Trust & Savings Bank of Sacramento, 
Cal. The meeting “for women only” was held 
in the directors’ which was _ refresh- 
ingly decorated with blooms in season and 
an inviting sideboard laden with inviting eat- 
ables. Advertisements in the local papers 
brought an attendance which suggested a 
popular matinee. 

Every chair in the directors’ room in the 


room 


bank was occupied by a woman who came 
because of her interest in her estate and 
that of her husband. Trust company affairs 
were discussed by Trust Officers Roy W. 
Blair and Claude M. Adams and Vice-presi- 
dent and Cashier A. B. Carter, who told how 
investments are made. By the time the 
meeting was half over, many questions were 
being asked by the women present and there 
was a real friendly round table discussion 
of estate matters. Every woman attending 
the meeting was presented with a copy of 
R. R. Bixby’s book “Trust Functions Sim- 
plified.” 

While there was no solicitation for busi- 
ness for the trust department in any way, 
we are advised that as a result of this meet- 
ing a considerable number of wills have been 
made, naming the bank as executor an‘ 
trustee, and two or three private trusts have 
been made. 


The lumber industry in the South and the 
necessity of increasing cotton acreage are 
subjects of articles in the current issue of 
the Hibernia Rabbit, a publication of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans. 









ELECTED VICE-PESIDENT OF EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

Egbert V. Nelson, who recently was elected 

vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 

pany of New York, is an attorney by profes- 


sion. He had been trust officer of the Sea- 
board National Bank for some time prior 


to its merger with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany and became trust officer of the Equi- 
table thereafter. 

Mr. Nelson born in 1SSO at Cold 
Spring. N. Y. He completed his education 
at the Haldane School and later at Cornell 
University where he graduated as a lawyer 
in 1905. He practiced law from that time 
until 1910 when he became associated with 
the South Side Trust Company at Pittsburgh. 
Pa. In 1919 Mr. Nelson joined the Seaboard 
National Bank. 


was 



































EGBERT V. NELSON 


Who has been appointed a Vice President of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 





The 
Ind., reports resources, $11,127,030; deposits, 


Old National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
$8,707,000; capital, 
profits, $1,239,000. 

The Second National Bank of Cincinnati, 
O., reports resources, $14,705,000; deposits, 
$10,101,000; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,015,000. 

The Elkton Bank & Trust Company of Elk- 
ton, Md., has been merged with the National 
Bank of Elkton. 


surplus and undivided 
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Price - - =~ « $45.00 
THIS BOOK IS UNIQUE 


Tuere Is No Oruer Work on Its 
Supjecr Tuat Compares witH It 





It contains, in one large volume, 
complete legal matter relating to the 
transfer of stock; information which is 
found only by consulting books on 
many different subjects, such as cor- 
porations, executors and administrators, 
trusts, guardians, taxation, etc., to say 
nothing about the statutes of all the 
states. It also contains complete prac- 
tical matter with which only persons 
engaged in stock transfer work are 
familiar and which is not to be found 
elsewhere. 


It Is a Great Time Saver 


LawyYeErs may easily and with a mini- 
mum of time be able to find not only 
the complete law but also the practice 
relating to the creation of stock, the 
issuance of stock certificates, the transfer 
of stock by individuals, fiduciaries and 
representatives, inheritance tax require- 
ments and original issue and stock 
transfer taxes. 
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MR. FRANCIS T. CHRISTY, the author, 
is a member of the New York Bar and is 
chief counsel for the Stock Transfer Depart- 
ment of one of the largest trust companies 


in New York City. 
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THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Royal Trust Company of Canada, in 
celebrating its thirtieth anniversary, may re- 
view with justifiable pride a record of re- 
markable growth and of capable administra- 
tion of the vast responsibilities entrusted to 
its care. The faith and confidence which the 
people and business interests of Canada re- 
pose in this institution is manifested in the 
great volume of trust assets under adminis- 
tration and which aggregates in excess of 
$441,000,000. Its operations and facilities 
embrace the entire Dominion with head office 
in Montreal and thirteen branch offices lo- 
cated in leading cities of the various prov- 
inces. There is also an office in St. John’s, 


Newfoundland, and an office in London, Eng- 


RoyaL Trust COMPANY, MONTREAL, CANADA 


land, located in attractive quarters on the 
first floor of Kinnaird House, at 1 Pall Mall 
East, in the heart of London. The financiai 
statement at the close of the year 1928 
showed paid-up capital of $2,000,000; reserve 
fund of $3,500,000; unappropriated profits of 
$151,750, and estates under administration 
valued at $295,000,000. During the past year 
the volume of business registered further 
substantial gains. 

The Royal Trust Company was originally 
incorporated by special act of legislature of 
the Province of Quebec, in 1892, but it was 
not until November, 1899, that the company 
actually began operations in the savings de- 
partment of the Bank of Montreal. Later 

the company conducted business in quar- 
ters provided in the head office depart- 
ment of the bank and in 1908 moved to 
quite commodious quarters below the 
ground floor. In 1908S the Royal Trust 
Company took over part of the ground 
floor of the Old Alliance Building, which 
had been purchased and in 1912 this 
structure was razed and the present 
handsome or main office building was 
erected on the site. The growth of the 
company was evidenced also by increase 
in personnel. In 1899 there were only 
two members of the office staff and at 
the present time in the Montreal office 
alone there are nineteen departments 
with 430 members on the staff. 


Kinnaird House, 1 Pall Mall East, London, 
Gng., in Which the Royal Trust Co. of Can- 
ada Recently Established a Branch Office. 
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In addition there is the head office staff num- 
bering twelve, and thirteen branches with 
total strength of 305, making total number 
of employees 747. The first branch was 
opened in Winnipeg in 1903 and thereafter 
followed in rapid succession the opening of 
branches at Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Quebee, Victoria and St. John, N. B.; Calgary 
and Edmonton, Halifax, and Hamilton. In 
1921 the first foreign branch was opened at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the London, 
England, branch was opened in June, 1929. 
Present members of the staff who have 
been in the service of the company from al- 
most the beginning are R. P. Jellett, the gen- 
eral manager; G. T. Bogert. the superinten- 
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of branches; Arthur 
J. H. Troughton, 

The company’s first president was Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, elected Novem- 
ber 17, 1899, while the secretary pro tem 
was A. E. Holt. Lord Strathcona was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., as 
president, and he by the present incumbent 
of the office, Sir Charles Gordon, G. B. E. 
The first manager was Hugh Robertson. 
Those succeeding him were A. E. Holt, H. B. 
Mackenzie, and the present general manager, 
R. P. Jellett. 

Comparative figures given emphasize the 
progress of the company. In 1900 paid-up 
capital amounted to $250,000 as compared 


dent Normandin and 


PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL MANAGERS OF THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
CANADA SINCE ITS INCEPTION IN 1899 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.V.O., President from 1899 until 
his death in 1914; (2) Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., President from 1914 until his death in 1929; 
(3) Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., the present president, who took over the office in March, 1929; 


(1) The Right Hon. 


(4) the late Hugh Robertson, the first Manager; 
on his retirement in 1912 and served as Manager until 1920; 


Manager from 1920 to 1928; 


(5) A. E. Holt, who succeeded Mr. Robertson 
(6) H. B. Mackenzie, General 


(7) R. P. Jellett, who became General Manager in October, 1928. 
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with $2,000,000 at present; assets under ad- 
ministration amounted to $1,510,000, which 
amounted in 1924 to $357,000,000; at the 
close of 1927 to $406,000,000, and at close of 
1928 to $441,000,000. Net profits increased 
from $254,000 in 1924 to $548,000 in 1928 
and reserve fund during the same period 
from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000, with increase 
in capital during the year 1928 to $2,000,000. 

At the recent thirtieth annual meeting of 
the Royal Trust Company it was shown that 
general trust and estate business of the com- 
pany increased $38,000,000 during the past 
year to a total of 333,000,000. Total assets 
as executor, trustee, agent, safe-custodian or 
otherwise were increased by $42,000,000 tu 
total of $483,000,000 not including bond trus- 
teeships or liquidations. Net earnings, after 
all deductions, were $679,117 as against $548,- 
938 the previous year. The sum of $250,000 
was transferred from profit and loss to re- 
serve fund, bringing the latter to $3,750,000. 

The shareholders were addressed by the 
president, Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., and 
R. P. Jellett, general manager of the com- 
pany. At a special meeting the shareholders 
ratified the recommendation to divide the 
eapital stock with par value of $100 into 
shares having par value of $20. H. B. Mac- 
kenzie, former general manager of the com- 
pany, and now general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal and Britton Osler, K.C. of To- 
ronto, were added to the board of directors. 


Donald W. Laing, associated with the Chi- 
cago Trust Company, has been appointed an 
assistant trust officer of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company of Milwaukee. 

“Liabilities My Executor Must Pay” is the 
tile of an effective booklet. issued by the 
Northern Trust Company of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. 


The 
American Founders 
Group 


includes 


American Founders 
Corporation 


International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


American & General 
Securities Corporation 


Consolidated Resources $200,000,000 

















NEW OFFICIALS FOR FIRST BANK STOCK 
CORPORATION 

Affiliation of three more Minnesota and 
North Dakota banks with the First Bank 
Stock Corporation of Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul was announced recently by George H. 
Prince, president of the corporation. The 
First Bank Stock Corporation, which is 
headed by the First National Banks of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul now has grouped to- 
gether 92 banks in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve district with deposits of $366,000,000 
and total resources in excess of $459,000,000. 

The new affiliates are the Freeborn County 
National Bank & Trust Company of Albert 
Lea, the North Side State Bank of Albert 
Lea and the First National Bank in Neche, 
N. D. Negotiations have also been concluded 
whereby the First Bank Stock Corporation 
is to acquire the Security State Bank of 
Robbinsdale. 


A. Douglas Oliver, advertising manager of 
the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed general chairman 
of the program committee of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association convention at Louis- 
ville, September 17-20. 
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HUNTER S. MARSTON ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF BANCAMERICA-BLAIR 
CORPORATION 


Hunter S. Marston, for the past ten years 
vice-president of Bancamerica-Blair Corpora- 
tion and its predecessor Blair & Company, 
Ine., and a member of the organization since 
INOS, was recently elected president of Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation. Mr. Marston 
succeeds Elisha Walker, recently elected 
chairman of the board and active executive 
head of the Transamerica Corporation, the 
largest securities holding and investment 
company in the world, having resources of 
over $1,000,000,000. Banecamerica-Blair Cor- 
poration is the securities affiliate of the 
Bank of America, N. A., which is one of the 
oldest banks in the United States. 

The selection of Mr. Marston as president 
of Bancamerica-Blair Corporation by his as- 
sociates places at the helm of this organiza- 
tion the son of Edgar IL. Marston, retired, 
one of the original members and for many 
years one of the active heads of the old 
predecessor firm of Blair & Company, which 
Was organized in 1890. Mr. Walker will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board of Banc- 


HuNTER S. MARSTON 
america-Blair Corporation. 


Elected President of Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF TORONTO 
GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


The forty-eighth annual financial  state- 
ment of the Toronto General Trust Corpora- 
tion which has the distinction of being 
“Canada’s oldest trust company,” reflects a 
year of exceptional growth and earning ¢a- 
pacity. Total assets amounted at the close 
of last year, to $195,494,850, or an increase 
of $13,679,702 over the previous year. This 
increase is reflected in each of the three sec- 
tions of the assets statement. The corpora- 
tion’s own funds at $7,110,265 show an in- 
crease of $1,090,710 for the year; the guar- 
anteed division (which includes the savings 
on deposit) at $15,877,545 represents an in- 





Main Office of the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation 


crease of $447,948 and the trust and agency 
section at $172.507,039 shows an increase of 
$12,141,044 for the year. 

Net profits for 1929 amount to $530,029, 
an increase of $68,298 over 1928. The sum 
of £295,903 was brought forward, and with 
the premium of $501,550 on the new capitai 
stock issued during the vear brings the total 
at the disposal of the directors to $1,527,485. 
This sum has been dealt with as follows: 
The usual 12 per cent dividend, paid quar- 
terly, accounts for $328,445; $60,000 for fed- 
eral and provincial taxes; $76,626 to office 
premises and equipment; and $650,000 has 
been transferred to reserve, leaving a_bal- 
ance of $217,411 carried forward. 

During the year $500,000 of new capital 
stock was issued at a premium of 100 per 
cent. The capital is now $3,000,000. This 
premium, together with an additional $150.- 
000, has been transferred to reserve, which 
now stands at $3,750,000. In two years, since 
December 31, 1927, the reserve fund has been 
increased by $1,250,000. 

A new branch has been opened in Calgary 
and the office in Winnipeg has been moved 
to larger quarters. A striking feature of the 
year is the exceptional start made by the 
new department. This department 
only opened at the beginning of April and 
in nine months has_ received 
$2,065,660, 


savings 


deposits of 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
announces appointment as agent for payment 
of Brooklyn & Queens Transit Corporatiou 
consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds: 
agent for payment of Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company 6 per cent note coupons and co- 
agent with Security-First National of Los 
Angeles for payment of Commercial Discount 
6 per cent note coupons. 
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ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS FOR NORTH- 
WEST BANCORPORATION 


Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, St. Paul, and 
S. B. Wilson of Mankato, Chief Justice of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court, were elected 
to the board of directors of Northwest Ban- 
corporation at the recent stockholders meet- 
ing held in Minneapolis at which fifteen new 
names were added to the board. The full 
membership of Northwest Bancorporation 
directorate with the fifteen additions now 
comprises 1183 nhames, as there are now 94 
banks or trust Companies in eight northwest 
or middle west states that are members of 
the affiliated group. 

The Empire National Bank, the third larg- 
est in St. Paul has united with 94 other 
banks and trust companies in the Northwest 
Bancorporation group. The Empire National 
organized in 1926 as successor to Old Na- 
tional Exchange, has capital stock $350,000, 
surplus and undivided profits $203,574. de- 
posits $4,857,425 and resources $5,472,191. 
Combined resources of the Northwest Baz- 
corporation group amount to $478,G00,000, 

The Citizens National Trust & Savipres 
Bank of Los Angeles has received authority 
to open four new branches. 
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JOHN M. ELLIOTT, DEAN OF CALIFORNIA 
BANKERS, PASSES AWAY 

The members of the California banking 
fraternity mourn the death of their dean, 
John M. Elliott, honorary chairman of the 
board of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, who was influential in the 
development of California since the early 
days of “vigilante rule’ and who died at 
the age of eighty-five. His lovable character, 
spirit of helpfulness to old and young and 
his ever-alert faculties endeared him to his 
associates and a wide circle of friends. 





J. M. ELLIOTT 


Mr, Elliott was born in South Carolina in 
1844 and relinquished his studies at the 
Georgia Military School in 1862 to join the 
Confederate Army and serving in the Civil 
War with the 54th Georgia Regiment. After 
various associations in the South he came 
to California in 1870. His banking career 
in Los Angeles began in 1874 when he be- 
came secretary of the Los Angeles County 
Bank. In 1881 he became associated with 
the First National Bank and occupied posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility, becoming 
president in 1892. He retired from the 
presidency in 1916 and became chairman of 
the board and up to the time of his death 
continued active interest as honorary chair- 
man of the board. He was president of the 
California Bankers Association in 1901 and 
active in A. B. A. councils. 
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NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LTD. OF TORONTO ESTABLISHES 
NEW RECORDS AS TO EARNINGS AND NEW BUSINESS 


Trust business is growing by leaps and 
bounds in Canada judging from the latest 
annual statements of the leading and senior 
trust companies operating across the north- 
ern boundary. One of the most impressive 
exhibits is that made by the National Trust 
Company, Limited, which has its main oflice 
in Toronto. Both as regards earnings and 
increase in new business and combined as- 
sets, all previous annual records have been 
overshadowed. In this as in other sterling 
Canadian trust companies, the results are 
a reflection of high type of management and 
concentration on fiduciary activities, free 
from other or diversified interests. 

During the past year the National Trust 
Company, Ltd., scored an increase of $41,- 
746,043 in the volume of under ad- 
ministration, bringing the total to $2438,837,- 
744. The consistent growth of business is 
indicated by a comparison of five year peri- 
ods. In 1904 the assets amounted to $7,813,- 
533; in 1909 to $22,940,461; in 1914 to $51,- 
694,679; in 1919 to $88,941,252; in 1924 to 
$138,906,734, and at the close of 1929 to 
$243,887,744. Estates under administration 
increased during 1929 from $178,104,574 to 
$219,835,364 and as compared with $124,871,- 
294 at the close of 1924. 

Operations of the company during the 
last year were exceptionally profitable. Net 
earnings amounted to $622,493 as compared 
with $527,949 the previous year. The earn- 
ings enabled the company to pay sharehold- 
ers not only the regular annual dividend at 
the rate of 12 per cent but also a bonus of 
2 per cent, indicating that earnings will 
justify a rate of 14 per cent annually as the 
regular dividend. Out of earnings the com- 
pany was able also to write off another 
$100,000 from office premises account and 
after providing for taxes amounting to $80,- 
012, leaving the sum of $136,415 to carry for- 
ward to profit and loss account. 


assets 


Capital assets were increased during the 
year from $6,295,033 to $6,350,103, including 
$3,000,000 paid-in capital stock and reserve 
fund of $3,000,000. Sources of earnings were 
well distributed among the corporate trust. 
estates, transfer agency and registrar and 
receivership and corporate reorganization de- 
partments. 

The balance sheet reveals a strong posi- 
tion. Liquid securities held on capital and 


account amount to $7,401,803, 
equal to 61 per cent of deposits. In the 
guaranteed trust account the trust funds 
for investment amount to $5,591,568 with 
trust deposits of $12,110,714 showing a sub- 
stantial increase. Investments both on capi- 
tal and guaranteed account are mainly in 
mortgages, government and municipal bonds 
and loans thereon. Present market value of 
securities owned by the company is consid- 
erably greater than the amount at which 
the securities are carried in the balance 
sheet. 


guaranteed 


In addressing the shareholders, the presi- 
dent, Sir Joseph Flavelle, rendered tribute 
to the memory of Sir Edward Kemp, K. C. 
M.G. and Cyrus A. Birge, members of the 
board of directors who passed away dur- 
ing last year. New directors to fill the va- 
cancies on the board are: G. A. Morrow, 
president of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Company and G. H. Levy, K.C. of Hamilton. 

In addressing the shareholders the general 
manager, W. E. Rundle, dwelt upon the sat- 
isfactory conditions prevailing in Canada, 
and said in part: 

“One of the most satisfactory features 
which has been frequently mentioned is the 
growing diversification of our 
national income which renders us less and 
less dependent on any one industry. This is 
notably true in the mining and newsprint 
industries, the productions of which in 1929 
were very large. Those industries are spe- 
cially important inasmuch as so large a part 
of their products is exported and brings new 
money into Canada. 


sources of 


“Agriculture is still Canada’s greatest sin- 
gle industry, and consequently much still 
depends on its success or failure. However, 
Canada has enjoyed such unparalleled pros- 
perity during the last few years that she is 
in a splendid position to meet a temporary 
check if perchance she should be called upon 
to do so. The enormous natural resources 
of the country and the soundness of its eco- 
nomic and financial condition fully justify 
the greatest confidence.” 


K. IK. McLaren, president of the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of New York has been 
elected a member of the executive committee 
of the Commercial Trust Company of New 
Jersey. 















Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 







The annual report for the fiscal year 1929, 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
submitted to stockholders in behalf of the 
board of directors by the chairman, William 
P. Gest, shows that gross earnings for the 
year amounted to $5,509,561. From this was 
deducted $2,702,187.388 consisting of operat- 


ing expenses, including Federal, State and 
City taxes. After such deduction, the net 


earnings for the year were $2,807,374.27. To 
the net earnings was added a further amount 
of $50,000 being a restoration of over-accrual 
of Federal Income Tax; from this amount 
was charged $197,532.96 for premiums on se- 
curities matured and disposed of during the 
year, additional compensation of ten per cent 
to all officers and employees, and other mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Four quarterly dividends of six per cent 
or $402,000 were paid, amounting to $1,608,- 
600. From the undivided profits account 
$350,000 was transferred to the reserve fund 
for furniture and equipment making the un- 
divided profits account on December 31, 1929, 
$4, 872,021.26, a net gain for the year of 
$701,841.31. 

Individual trusts in charge of the company 
at the close of the year amounted to $846,- 
788,081, a gain of $136,106,823. During the 
year the trust department received 735 new 
appointments; 517 trusts were closed, mak- 
total number of trust accounts in the hands 
of the company, 7,178. Corporate trusts 
aggregate $890,829,270 with collateral held 
thereunder amounting to $40,349,476. Bank- 
ing resources amount to $122,842,021; depos- 
its, $80,487,392. Capital is $6,700,000; sur- 
plus, $21,000,000 and undivided profits, $4872,- 
021, making total capital account of $32,572,- 
000. 

Chairman Gest, in his annual report, di- 
rected attention to public subscriptions au- 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company”. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affiliated with 
Exchange National Bank 
*‘Oklahoma’s Largest Bank”’ 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 








thorized by the directors amounting to $32,- 
770. He also commented on the successful 
operation of the new Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building, the title to which stands in 
the name of the Fidelity Building Corpora- 
tion, all the stock of which is owned by the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company. Dur- 
ing the past year the 28th and 29th floors 
and the 29th mezzanine were leased an 
equipped for occupancy by the Midday Club, 
organized by an influential group of business 
men. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York has 
been elected a vice-president of the State 
Charities Aid Association, succeeding the 
late Chellis A. Austin. 

Trust powers have been granted to the 
Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn. 


THE PURSE COMPANY, HEADQUARTERS 
FOR TRUST ADVERTISING 


The Purse Printing Company, well known 
to many readers of TrRusT COMPANIES Maga- 
zine as perhaps the foremost producer of 
high-grade and business-producing trust de- 
partment literature, has abbreviated its title 
to The Purse Company. Opening for busi- 
ness in Chattanooga in 1898 and constantly 
extending its facilities to embrace printing, 
the production of advertising literature, mar- 
ket analysis, sales counsel, copy and design 
for direct mail and kindred services, the 
organization has outgrown its original name. 
More than 2,500,000 pieces of Purse litera- 
ture were distributed during the past year 
and the services of the company are em- 
ployed by trust companies and banks in prac- 
tically every state and large community in 
the United States. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED OF LONDON STILL LEADS IN 
AGGREGATE RESOURCES 


The Midland Bank Limited, as the larg- 
est of the “Big Five” of London, England, 
still retains the blue ribbon as the world’s 


largest joint stock bank in point of aggregate 
resources and deposits, but yielding to lead- 
ing banks of New York, such as the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and the Chase National Bank, in point 
of combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. The December 31, 1929, balance sheet 
of the Midland Bank Limited shows total 
assets of $2,228,947.458, which exceeds the 
latest figure of the National City Bank by 
only $22,000,000 and leading the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York by $211,000,000. 
Deposits of the Midland, amounting to $1,- 
907,245,946 exceed those of the National City 
by $258,000,000. 

Paid-up capital of the Midland Bank 
amounts to $67,164,840 with surplus of equal 
amount, making total capital and surplus of 
$134,329,680 as compared with $292,000,000 
capital, surplus and undivided profits re- 
ported by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, which now holds the American 
premiership among banks as to capital struc- 
ture. It is to be noted that the Midland 
Bank will shortly increase its capital strue- 
ture by an issue of new shares giving the 
bank paid-up capital of over £14,000,000 and 
reserve fund of over £14,000,000. This in- 
crease is occasioned by the increased volume 
of the bank’s business and the policy of main- 
taining an ample paid-up capital in compari- 
son with liabilities. The Midland Bank today 
has 70,000 and conducts 
its business through more than 2,050 offices 
covering practically the whole of England 
and Wales, and in addition are the 
shareholders of three other banks with about 
450 offices in Scotland and Northern Treland. 

Net profits of the Midland Bank during 
the last year, after making full provision for 
all bad or doubtful debts, amounted to £2.- 
665,042 or approximately $12,978,754. Add- 
ing to this sum the balance brought forward 
provided the sum of £3,513,605 ($17,111,256) 
as available for distribution. Interim and 
final dividends, both at the rate of 18 per 
cent per annum, which rate has been main- 
tained for twenty-six years, absorbed £1,934,- 
347. After applying £500,000 to bank prem- 
ises redemption fund and £220,000 to officers’ 


over shareholders 


sole 


pension fund, there remained a balance of 
£859,258 ($4,184.586) to be carried forward. 


In presenting his annual report to share- 
holders, the chairman, the Right Hon. R. 





Rr. Hon. REGINALD MACKENNA 


McKenna, departed from his customary sur- 
vey of current economic and monetary af- 
fairs in Great Britain, owing to his appoint- 
ment as a member of the committee set up 
by the Government to inquire as to how far 
credit can be scientifically used to stimulate 
or expand trade. Chairman McKenna, how- 
ever, presented an illuminating historical ac- 
count of the development of the British 
monetary machinery. 

“Looking back over the year just ended, 
I am unable to say that developments in 
trade and industry have justified the expec- 
tations with which it began. The welfare 
of the people of this country is of the great- 
est concern to every one of us, and in conse- 
quence we view existing conditions 
with satisfaction. The situation, however, is 
relieved by a particularly hopeful feature, 
the stimulus which adversity is giving to 
our efforts to reorganize and improve our 
industrial structure. We have passed through 
a decade of troublous times, but if we 
from this testing period with im- 
proved efficiency and more highly productive 
and economical machinery our tribulations 
will not have been in vain.” 


cannot 


emerge 
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“JERRY” SULLIVAN ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF CROCKER FIRST 
NATIONAL 
One of the most popular personalities in 
San Francisco banking cireles is Jeremiah 
F. Sullivan, Jr., who was recently advanced 
from an assistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent at the Crocker First National Bank. 
Thousands of delegates at the last annual 
convention of the American Bankers Asso 
ciation at San Francisco have reason to bear 
him in grateful remembrance because of the 
conscientious and patient way in which he 
acquitted himself of the somewhat trying 
job of chairman of the hotel reservations 
committee. He is the type of the younger 
generation of bankers who possess the pre- 
cious faculty of just naturally making 
friends of all with whom they come in con- 
tact. Mr. Sullivan is at the present time a 
member of the Executive Council of the 

American Bankers Association. 

At the same meeting at which Mr. Sulli- 
van was elected vice-president of the Crocker 
First National Bank, William [Pfleuger was 
elected assistant cashier and H. H. Haight 
was promoted from assistant manager to 
manager of the foreign department. 





J. F. SULLIVAN, JR. 


Who was recently advanced from Assistant Vice-President 
to Vice-President of the Crocker First National Bank 


John Richardson, Jr., a vice-president of 
the Security Trust Company of Wilmington, 
Del., has been elected a director of the New 
Castle County Mutual Insurance Co. 





LCALMONTE 


NATIONAL 
FOR 


SAFETY PAPER 
CHC WS 





IF YOU GAVE THEM THEIR 
CHOICE THEY’D ASK FOR 
LA MONTE... And anything 
important enough for them to ask 
for is important enough for you 
to give ... without the need of 


their asking. 


60% of the banks in the metropolitan centers 
have found that La Monte National Safety 
Paper is important enough to furnish. They’ve 
discovered that business men like checks with 
an air of dignity... crisp, rich-looking checks 
that reflect the soundness of their banking 
connection. Checks made on La Monte Safety 
Paper do this . . . by creating an immediate 
impression of dignity, stability and distinction. 
This standard of check papers is instantly 
identified by its distinctive wavy lines. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


FREE — An unusual sample book of checks, 
B-17, made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 
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BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CraupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LAnpGraf, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusiu.er, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 











JAMES R. PAGE THE NEW HEAD OF THE 
CALIFORNIA BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


The recent election of James R. Page as 
president of the California Bank of Los 
Angeles, succeeding A. M. Chaffey, who was 
elected chairman of the board, brings to the 
active direction of that bank a man of ex- 
ceptional executive ability and of broad ex- 
perience. Although Mr. Page came to the 
California Bank in July of last year, he 
has been a resident of Los Angeles for the 
past thirty-five years and has been promi- 
nent in financial and investment activities. 
He has likewise been foremost among the 
public-spirited citizens of Los Angeles in the 





JAMES R. PAGE 


Who was recently elected President of the California Bank 
of Los Angeles 





most deserving philanthropic and educationa} 
mcvyements. 

Mr. Page was in Memphis, Tenn.. 
April 2, 1884, and received his education in 
the public schools of Los Angeles and at the 
University of Southern California. His first 
business associations were as paymaster and 


born 


assistant treasurer of the Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corporation and later with the 
Southern California Gas Company. In 1915 


he organized the investment house of Stev- 
ens, Page & Sterling which occupied an im- 
portant place in local financial operations 
until the business of the firm was sold in 
1927 to the Los Angeles-First National Trust 
& Savings Bank, of which he became a vice- 
president and director. 

Mr. Page participated in active service 
overseas during the war and was honorably 
discharged in 1919 as a first lieutenant. He 
is a director in the California Group Cor- 
poration, the California Securities Company, 
the I. N. Van Nuys Building Company, the 
California Trust Company, the Southern 
California Edison Company and a number 
of other corporations. Mr. Page is also presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Metabolic Clinic; 
trustee of the Good Samaritan Hospital and 
Barlow Sanitarium; trustee of Scripps Col- 
lege, the Harvard School in Los Angeles; di- 
rector, secretary and treasurer of the Cata- 
lina Island School for Boys; director of 
California Institute Associates at Pasadena 
and trustee of the of Los Angeles 
Episcopal Church. 


Diocese 


John M. Dennis, president, and William 
O. Pierson, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Baltimore, Md., have been elected 
directors of the National Bank of Baltimore. 

George T. Campbell and John R. Stewart, 
formerly assistant vice-presidents, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA KER 
“Fully equipped to render all | Vj 


Trust Company Services.” 


inia Trict( ar 
nginia lrustCom 
—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1.000.000 | 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. | HELD IN TRUST $45,000,000 | 


SPARTANBURG. S. C. STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION |} 


CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 
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THIRTY YEARS PRESIDENT OF UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Union Trust Company of Washington, with President Stellwagen are the following: 
D. C., which began operations with the open- George E. Hamilton, vice-president, attorney 
ing year of this century in 1900 and or- and trust officer: George E. Fleming, vice- 
ganized under Act of Congress, recently com- president and assistant trust officer ; Walter 
memorated the thirtieth year of its successful S. Harban, vice-president; Edward L. Hill- 
career. During this entire period of thirty ver, vice-president and second assistant trust 
years the Union Trust Company has had but _ officer; Irving Zirpel, Secretary and third as- 
one president, namely Edward J. Stellwagen, sistant trust officer; Edson B, Olds, vice-pres- 
who was one of its founders. A rather un- ident and treasurer; W. Frank D. Herron, 
usual and interesting characteristic of the SS. William Miller, and G. Elmer F lather, 
Union Trust Company is that it has been assistant treasurers; William S. Lyons, assis- 
manned by practically the same executives tant secretary; George E. Hamilton, Jr., as- 
since its inception. sistant attorney. 





Mr. Stellwagen was a lawyer by profession 
when he became associated with the late 
Thomas J. Fisher, then a leader in the busi- 
ness world of Washington, as a real estate 
broker and interested in a number of finan- 
cial institutions. Early in the career of the 
Union Trust Company a controlling interest 
in the real estate company of Thos, J. Fisher 
& Company as acquired by the trust company 
and the real estate activities of the firm were 
continued in connection with the real estate 
and insurance department of the bank. Mr. 
Stellwagen has always maintained an active 
interest in civie affairs of the national capi- 
tal and has served on many boards of direc- 
tors. He was chairman of the Inaugural 
Committee on the occasion of the induction 
of Chief Justice Taft to the Presidency of 
the United States in 1909. 

The Union Trust Company occupies one of 
the most attractive banking homes in Wash- 
ington in the Union Trust Building, which is 
one of the architectural features in Wash- 
ington and located within a block of the 
Treasury Building. The capital of the com- 
pany is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,266,796, and deposits, $9,740,000. 


; BF. J. STELLWAGEN 
Associated in the executive management 


President, Union Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,790,000 


, OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° VICE-PRES. ANDREW H, TROEGER = - . ASST. TREAS. 
ANDREW P. SPAMER 2D VICE-PREsS. J. EXOWARD KNAPP . ASST. TREAS 
H. H. M. LEE » - - 3D VICE-PRES. THOMAS B. BUTLER ASST. TO 4TH VICE-PREsS. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY ~- - 4TH VICE-PRES. ROBERT B. CH4PMAN - ad ASST. TREAS 
GEORGE 8B. GAMMIE~- - - TREASURER ROLAND L. MILLER > ° - CASHIER 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ASST. V.-P, & SEC. HARRY E. CHALLIS - ASST. CASHIER 
REGINALD S. OPIE > - - AssT. V.-P. MAURICE J. NELLIGAN ASST. CASHIER 
GEORGE PAUSCH - : - ASssT. V.-P. RAYMOND E. BURNETT - = - AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL ° REAL ESTATE OFFICER HOWARD W. BAYNARD ° » ASST. AUDITOR 
JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC JAMES S. ASHER . - - ASST. AUDITOR 
EDGAR H CROMWELL ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST. SEC. CHAS, F. LECHTHALER ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 


DIRECTORS 
mH. WALTERS BLANCHARD RANDALL ROBERT GARRETT 
WALDO NEWCOMER ELISHA H. PERKINS GEORGE C. JENKINS 
NORMAN JAMES JOHN J. NELLIGAN HOWARD BRUCE 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN W. MARSHALL MORRIS WHITRIOGE 


ANNUAL MEETING OF WACHOVIA BANK Mr. J. Henry Ligon; Salisbury office, Mr. J. 
AND TRUST COMPANY P. Bolt. 

The report presented at the annual meet- Mr. Norfleet, who was elected chairman of 
ing of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- the executive committe of the board has been 
pany of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, ® director of the Wachovia for 27 years. He 
marks a year of exceptional developments iS one of the outstanding business men of 
and growth, embracing the main office and North Carolina and was recently elected 
the offices conducted at Asheville, Raleigh, % director of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
High Point and Salisbury, each a complete read. 
unit in personnel and facilities. The year 
eosed with resources of $51,566,104; de- 
posits of $45,093,SS4; capital at $2,500,000 ; 
surplus $2,000,000 and undivided profits $7753,- 

222. Trust department assets amount to 
large volume. Besides payment of dividends 
at the annual rate of 12 per cent amounting 
to $300,000 the earnings provided substantial 
additions to undivided profits and reserve. 

At the annual meeting, presided over by 
Col. F. H. Fries, the president, action was 
taken to create a new committee to be known 
as the administrative committee, through 
which all departments may be more definitely 
supervised. The following new elections and 
promotions were announced : Thurmond Chat- 
ham and Mr. James G. Hanes were elected 
members of the board of directors. Robert 
Hanes was elected administrative vice-presi- 
dent; J. K. Norfleet was elected chairman 
of the executive committee; Richard G. Stock- 
ton was elected vice-president and associate 
trust officer, Gilbert Morris was elected as- 
sociate trust officer: Irving S. Bull was made 
secretary and assistant trust officer and Mr. 

Charles E. Wood, Jr. was elected to the 
position of asistant trust officer. The follow- 
ing assistant secretaries were elected: Ashe- J. K. NORFLEET 


.s Sa ghar eate | oe ee a Who was recently elected Chairman of the Executive 
ville office, Mr. C. N. Walker; Raleigh office, Committee of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 








TRIBUTE TO UNION TRUST BUILDING 

CRAFTSMEN 
A tribute etched in enduring metal which 
records the names of the finest craftsmen 
who worked on the Union Trust Building, 
Detroit, was unveiled recently. The un- 
veiling of the tablet completes a_ project 
unique in the annals of building construction 
From each of the forty most important trades 
which worked on the Union Trust Building, 
one workman was chosen for his excellent 
eraftsmanship. These men each received a 
cash award and a handsome colorful certifi- 
eate of craftsmanship, bearing a replica of 
the building and the signature of each of 
the five judges who chose the workmen to 
be so honored. The judges were all eminent 
Detroiters. They represented the architect. 
the general contractor, the owner, the work- 
men’s interests and the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

The spirit in which the company undertook 
the enterprise of recognizing true craftsman- 
ship is best told in the words of the tablet 
itself, which reads: “This tablet is erected 
to honor all those who labored to bring the 
Union Trust Building into being and to com- 
memorate the true craftsmanship of those 
workmen of unusual merit 
recorded here.” 


whose names are 

























Tablet on Union Trust Company Building in 
Detroit commemorating the craftsmanship of 
those who labored on the construction of the 


new pduilding. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF AMERICAN 
SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
profits of the American Security 
and Trust Company of Washington, D. C., 
after deducting reserves to pay interest on 
deposits, amounted to $1,684,698, a substan- 
tial gain over the previous year, from which 
was deducted $714,259 for expenses, the sum 
of $214,247 for taxes and leaving net profits 
of $756,191, out of which $510,000 was dis- 
tributed in dividends on capital stock and 
leaving $246,191 to be added to undivided 
profits. Market value of securities held by 
the company was $840,870 over book value. 
Capital stock of the company at the close of 
the year amounted to $3,400,000; surplus, 
$3,400,000; undivided profits, $598,695 with 
resources aggregating $37,421,951 and de- 
posits $29,509,000. 

The trust department reports assets of 
$103,493,985 with 79 new trusts received and 
47 terminated. The real estate department 
made original loans on real estate aggregat- 
jne $4,018,805. In presenting the annual re- 
port the president, Corcoran Thom, rendered 
tribute to the memory of the late Charles 
James Bell who died last October and was 
president of the company from 1893 to Feb. 
1928. William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association, was elected 
a new director of the company. 


Gross 


GAINS REPORTED BY JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
The annual report of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston 
shows that the company has passed the $500,- 
000,000 mark in its assets and amounting to 
$542,140.278. The company has paid over 
$600,000,000 on policies since organization, 
has over $3,000,000,000 insurance in force, 
and voted over $19,000,000 dividends to pol- 
icvholders—the largest.sum in the history of 
the company. After providing for all the 
reserves on policies and setting aside policy- 
holders’ dividends for 1930, there is a sur- 

plus of nearly $40,000,000. 

The report gives the company’s new in- 
vestments during the year as $77,157,068. 
The total admitted assets are now $542,140,- 
978; total liabilities, including policy re- 
serves, reserves for dividends and all other 
$502,453,577, 


purposes, leaving the unas- 
signed assets or surplus for emergencies 
$39,687,401. The new paid for insurance, 


plus revivals and increases, exceeded 1928 
by 15.4 per cent and amounted to $750,926,- 
211. The total outstanding insurance on 
December 31, 1929, was $3,307,549,253, on 
over 4,500,000 persons. 
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NEW HOME FOR OHIO SAVINGS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

More than 200 bids were submitted for the 
construction of the new home for the Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, to be located at Madison avenue and 
St. Clair street. The building will have 
twenty-two rentable stories, six of which will 
be used by the bank, Three additional 
stories will be devoted to a tower. Opening 
of the bids indicated that the structure would 
cost about $4,000,000, which, together with 
the real estate, will make the investment 
amount to fully $5,500,000. 


IMPRESSIVE NEW BUILDING IN COURSE OF CON- 
STRUCTION FOR THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & 
Trust COMPANY OF TOLEDO, O. 


J. Sheppard Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany has been elected vice-president of the 
St. Louis Clearing House Association and 
George W. Wilson, chairman of the Mer- 
eantile Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
was elected to the committee of management. 

Lester W. Hall has been elected president 
of the Fidelity Savings Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Henry C. Brent. 

The fortieth annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association will be held in 
St. Louis May 27 and 2S. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT OF PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY SHOWS MARKED 
GROWTH 

The growth of the trust department of the 
Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J., 
has been so marked in the past few years 
that at the January meeting of the board of 
directors, two new assistant trust officers 
were appointed to assist in the handling 
of the work. Since January, 1928 the re- 
sources of that department have more than 
doubled. Mr. H. Douglas Davis is treasurer 
and trust officer of the company and the tws 
new men appointed are John V. Trumpore 
and Omer T. Houston. 

Mr, Trumpore came to the Plainfield Trust 
Company in 1926, having been with the Chase 
National Bank of New York in their trust 
department for five years prior to this time. 
Mr. Houston was formerly secretary, treas- 
urer and trust officer of the Buena Vista 
Bank and Trust Company, a subsidiary of 
the First National Bank or Miami, Florida. 
Mr. Houston attended the Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Hamil- 
ton Law School of Chicago. Both men are 
trained in trust matters and well fitted for 
their new positions. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Plainfield Trust Company, the resources of 
the trust department amounting to $21,258, 
$883.59 exceeded the assets of the banking 
department. Many prominent men in New 
York and Plainfield have recently expressed 
their confitlence in the company by appoint- 
ing it as executor or trustee, or in some 
fiduciary capacity. At the annual meeting 
four new directors took the oath of office. The 
new directors are: George Bingham, vice- 
president and secretary of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Remington Cash Regis- 
ter Company and Remington Cutlery Works; 
Roger D. Mellick, a member of the firm of 
Carlisle, Mellick & Company of New York 
City; R. Gregory Page, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York in 
charge of the trust department; and Murray 
Rushmore, a partner of the firm of Moore 
and Munger of New York City. 


The Plainfield Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey is named as executor in the will of the 
late Alexander Gilbert, veteran banker and 


former vice-chairman of the Irving Trust 
Company of New York, who left an estate 
valued at $1,000,000. 

Albert C. Lord, vice-president of the Fore- 
man-State Corporation of Chicago, is resi- 
dent representative of that corporation in 
New York with offices at 52 Wall street. 














The eighth Regional Trust Conference for 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States 
will be held on August 6, 7 and 8 at Seattle, 
Washington, under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers <Asso- 
ciation and the Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of Seattle and the State of Wash- 
ington. Trust men from the eleven states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tuna, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming, will participate in 
the sessions which will be held at the Olympic 
Hotel. Henry H. Judson, vice-president and 
trust officer, Seattle Trust Company, will 
serve as general chairman of the conference. 
The local committees appointed for the con 
ference are as follows: 

General Committee: Henry H. Judson, vice- 
president and trust officer, Seattle Trust 
Company, chairman; Walter J. Brewer, trust 
officer, First Seattle Dexter Horton National 
Bank; A. V. Godsave, vice-president and 
trust officer, Pacific National Bank, Seattle; 
Varian S. Green, trust officer, National Bank 
of Tacoma, Tacoma, Washington. 

idvisory Committee: G. H. Bradshaw, 
manager, Guaranty Trust Company, Yakima, 
Washington: W. M. Jenkins, cashier, Everett 
Trust and Savings Bank, Everett, Washing- 
ton: W. J. Kommers, vice-president, Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company, 
Spokane, Washington; R. P. Loomis, presi- 
dent, Union Trust Company, Bellingham, 
Washington: Clyde D. Merchant, trust officer, 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company,Wen- 
atchee, Washington; C. R. Mitchell, trust 
officer, Coffman-Dobson Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chehalis, Washington; E. H. Robins, 
assistant manager, Bank of California, N. A., 
Tacoma, Washington; Worrall Wilson, chair- 
man of board, Seattle Trust Company. 

Entertainment Committee: J. C. Glass, 
assistant manager, Bank of California, N. A,, 
Seattle, chairman; Allen Hull, vice-president, 
Tower Savings Bank, Seattle: Walter J. 
trust officer, First Seattle Dexter 
National Bank. 

Hotel and Reception Committee: Campbell 
Kelleher, vice-president and treasurer, First 
Seattle Dexter Horton National Bank, chair- 
man; I. C. Bogardus, assistant treasurer, 
Seattle Trust Company; E. H. Robbins, as- 
sistant manager, Bank of California, N. A., 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Program Committee: C. L. LeSourd, vice- 
president and manager, trust department, 


Brewer, 
Horton 
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PREPARING FOR THE EIGHTH PACIFIC TRUST CONFERENCE 


First Seattle Dexter Horton National Bank, 
chairman; A. V. Godsave, vice-president and 
trust officer, Pacific National Bank, Seattle; 
Henry H. Judson, vice-president and trust 
officer, Seattle Trust Company. 

Publicity Committee: R. W. Sprague, vice- 
president and trust officer, National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, chairman; V. R. Graves. 
trust officer, First Seattle Dexter Horton 
National Bank; M. J. Seoville, Jr., Bank of 
California, N. A., Seattle. 

Registration Committee: 
trust officer, Peoples Bank 
pany, Seattle, chairman; S. 
officer, First Seattle Dexter 
Bank. 

Transportation Committee: 
Smith, assistant trust officer, Seattle Trust 
Company, chairman; H. R. Randle, Metro- 
politan National Bank Seattle. 


James Young, 
and Trust Com- 
J. Neterer, trust 
Horton National 


Harold  V. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PARTNERS IN 
BUSINESS 

One of the best pieces of publicity litera- 
ture yet produced relating to the need and 
advantages of business insurance trusts for 
stockholders in a close corporation or part- 
ners in business is that issued by the siate- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. bearing the caption ‘Partners 
in Business Ought to Prepare for This.” The 
text matter was prepared by Hawes Coleman, 
Jr., of the trust department of which R. E. 
Cunningham, vice-president, is the head. 

The situation confronting close corporations 
or partners in business is graphically pre- 
sented in the foreword which shows that in 
the event of the death of a partner or stock- 
holders, one of the following things is bound 
to take place: The business will be liquid- 
ated; the surviving partners will find them- 
selves in business with the estate of the 
heirs of the deceased partner; the surviving 
partners will find themselves in business with 
outsiders or strangers; the surviving part- 
ners will purchase the interest of the de- 
ceased partner and keep the business for 
themselves. 

Of course, the moral developed in this 
brochure is that the exigencies itemized may 
be guarded against by insuring the lives of 
the partners, creating business insurance 
trusts and selecting a responsible bank or 
trust company as trustee. The publication 
also contains a form of agreement between 
stockholders of a close corporation. 
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NEW YORK 


A BANKING SERVICE of world wide 
scope through a system of carefully selected 
correspondents composed of the world’s leading 


banks. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 


1812 


She BANK °f AMERICA 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 70 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 





EARNINGS OF DETROIT AND SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 

An intimate story of the facilities and 
operations of the various departments of the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company is pre- 
sented in connection with the last annual 
report by the president, McPherson Brown- 
ing. This amplification of the annual report 
appears in printed pamphlet form and is be- 
ing sent to all stockholders of the Detroit 
Bankers Company, the bank holding corpo- 
ration of which the trust company is a unit 
together with the Peoples Wayne County 
Bank, the First National of Detroit, the Bank 
of Michigan and other banks commanding 
combined resources of over $700,000,000. 

Net profits of the trust company last year 
were $1,785,794 as compared with $1,448,895 
in 1928. From these earnings there was 
cLarged off $116,000 for furniture and fixture 
account, the sum of $400,000 was set aside 
for special reserve for contingencies and 
$480,000 paid in dividends, leaving $789,793 
as transfer to undivided profits account. 
Capital stock is now $3,000,000; surplus $7,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $4,490,610, mak- 
ing total capital account of $14,490,610. Dur- 
ing the years that the Detroit Trust and the 
Security Trust, now allied, have been in 
existence a total of $6,281,250 has been dis- 





tributed in dividends to stockholders. The 
latest distribution was the 100th consecutive 
dividend paid to stockholders of the Detroit 
Trust Company. Aside from trust responsi- 
bility the Detroit and Security shows tota! 

including trust de- 
posits of $38,654,476. 


TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN BASED ON QUESTIONNAIRE 
The president of the United Security Trust 

Company of Philadelphia, Hugh F. Den- 
worth, recently sent letters to 1,200 custo- 
mers of the institution propounding ques- 
tions to give the personal reaction of ecus- 
tomers to services rendered, prime reasons 
actuating customers in their relations with 
the company and inquiring in what 
the services of the organization 
still further improved. 


respect 
might be 


Answers to the questionnaire came from 
452 customers and the replies were such that 
they provided the basis for a_ successful 
newspaper advertising campaign with the 
keynote: “-S9 reasons why our customers 
deal with us.” The reasons mentioned by 
customers most frequently were enumerated 
in. the series of advertisements which were 
prepared by the John Falkner Arndt & Com- 
pany agency of Philadelphia. 
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HENRY E. SARGENT APPOINTED SECRE- 
TARY OF TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION, A. B. A. 


Succeeding Reuben E. Lewis, who assumes 
the position of second vice-president of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
on March Ist, Henry E. Sargent has been 
appointed deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association and secretary of the 
Trust Company Division. Announcement of 
the change is made by F. N. Shepherd, execu- 
tive manager of the American Bankers <As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Sargent assumes his new duties with 
a background of valuable experience. He 
been with the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation since July, 1928, as associate editor 
of the American Bankers Association Jour- 
nal. Mr. Sargent is a native of Washington. 
Id. C., where he was engaged in newspaper 
work, serving as chief correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. He 
educated at Princeton University and 
law school of the University of Virginia. 
William R. Kuhns succeeds Mr. 

associate editor of the Journal of the 
American Bankers <Association. He comes 
to the Journal from the New York office of 
the Associated Press where he has special- 
ized in business and financial editorial work. 
Prior to that he was for a number of years 
with the United Press Association. His press 
association work included details for varying 
periods in London, Paris, Manila and in 
China. He was educated at Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, O., and Columbia University, 
New York. During the World War he served 

with the 112th Battalion, Signal 
Corps, 387th Division. 


has 


was 
the 


Sargent 


as 


overseas 


IN CHARGE OF WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 

The Forty-fifth Street Offce of the Equi- 
table Trust Company was recently provided 
with a women’s department, which is in 
charge of Miss Mary Gillen, who formerly 
acted manager of a similar department 
at the midtown office of the Seaboard Na- 
tional. With the merger of the Equitable 
and Seaboard the midtown office of the lat- 
ter was combined with the 45th street office. 

Miss Gillen is an extremely capable and 
attractive young lady. Possessing a charm- 
ing personality she is able to meet women 
customers of the bank and win their friend- 
ship, but even more important, Miss Gillen 
by possessing a practical banking background 
is able to advise her customers in any prob- 
lem which may require discussion. Miss 
Gillen has been very successful in develop- 
ing new business. 


as 
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Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance 
Trusts 


By GUY B. HORTON 


Author of Power of an Insured to Control the 
Proceeds of his Policies 

A study of the legal problems involved in the 
relation of life insurance companies and trustees of 
insurance, including the factors which affect the 
selection of the proper mode of making insurance 
payable to trustees, the extent the trust controls 
the policies in the trust fund, the necessity that 
life companies know the terms of the trust, and pro- 
visions which should be included in the trust in- 
strument and beneficiary endorsement. 49 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50 (check 
or money order), for which kindly send me copy of 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance Trusts.’’ 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPA- 
NIES Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York 


Serer) 





REUBEN A. LEWIS, JR. 


Who has relinquished the Secretaryship of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, A. B. A., to become Second Vice President 
of the 


Continental Illinois Bank 
of Chicago 


and Trust Company 
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SEVENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York which is one of the life insurance 
companies in the Union States which is 
committed to 100 per cent cooperation with 
corporate fiduciaries in fostering the de- 
velopment of life insurance and business in- 
surance trusts, recently rendered its seven- 
tieth annual statement. Progress of the 
company during the past five years is sum- 
marized, showing increase of SS per cent in 
new insurance paid for; increase of 47 per 
cent in insurance in force; increase of 40 
per cent in increase of 41 per cent 
in surplus and increase of 70 per cent in an- 
nual dividends paid to policyholders. In- 
surance now in force aggregates $38S82,459,- 
565. 

The annual statement shows assets of $71,- 
979.347 including mortgage loans on real 
estate, $29,365,165: bonds, $20,897,621; loans 
on policies, $15,551,255; premiums in course 
of collection, $1,901,695 and cash, $409,688. 
Surplus is $3,366,009; reserves held for poli- 
cies, $64,139,445: dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1930, $2,455,844, and dividends left 
with company at interest, $1,457,694. 

The Home Life Insurance Company is de- 
voting special attention to the training of its 
field forces for the writing of life insurance 
and business trusts. It is the attitude of the 
management that the combination of life in- 
surance and trustee protection in the build- 
ing up and the conservation of estates, calls 
for unqualified cooperation. 


assets ; 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE COR- 
PORATION EXTENDS SCOPE 

The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, affiliated with General Motors Corpora- 
tion, is extending its branch office connections 
throughout this continent and in Europe as 
well as other parts of the world. Latest au- 
thorizations include offices in the city of 
Havana, Cuba, and at Port au Prince, in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Charles P. Fiske has been appointed vice- 
president of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, in charge of domestic borrowing 
and financial sales operations; R. G. Hutchin- 
son, vice-president in charge of overseas 
branch operations, and J. H. McMahon, vice- 
president in charge of credits. 


The Citizens Bank & Trust Company is 
being organized in Baton Rouge, La., with 
capital of $50,000 and surplus of $25,000. 
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TRUST PROFITS WITH HONOR 

Continued from page 197 
some helpful suggestions. If there is any- 
thing of good in it we want it broadeast. We 
don’t want it guarded as a secret formula 
because we know that anything we con- 
tribute to make other trust departments op- 
erate more efficiently will in the end benefit 
us too. 


Executive Contact Through Meetings 

Men—Equipment—-and now Liaison! This 
unit organization and modernized equipment 
are bound together by the intercontact of 
the executive with his organization. He 
meets every week with his junior officers and 
every other week with the chief clerks and 
key men. Minutes of those meetings are al- 
Ways kept and are frequently submitted to 
the trust investment committee and to the 
president and directors of the bank. These 
meetings encourage a close relationship with 
the executive and give him a full under- 
standing of the problems of his subordinates. 
For this there can be no substitute. 


Men of High Caliber Required 

We can talk about trust men and trust 
equipment—we can theorize indefinitely— 
but the best trust organization in the coun- 
try falls of its own weight unless men of 
high character, sympathy, education and ex- 
perience are chosen to fill the official posi- 
tions. Compensation adequate to attract this 
type of personnel is in the end the greatest 
economy. 

In conclusion, let me say— 

1. Chart your internal organization care- 
fully. Let each man know for what and 
to whom he is responsible. 

2. Don’t use officers for clerks. Free them 
for consultation with clients, supervision of 
employees and determination of policies. 

3. Modernize your accounting systems. 
Never let men do what machines can do 
better. 

Choose men of high caliber and pay them 
well. They are far more important than 
machines. 

Certainly a department which operates on 
these principles contributes measurably ‘ce 
the achievement of “Trust Profits with 


Honor.” 


2 o 2°, 
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The Hellenic Trust Company has opened 
for business at 51 Maiden Lane, New York, 
sharing offices with the New York branch 
of the National Bank of Greece which owns 
the bulk of the stock of the new trust com- 
pany. 
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A NOVEL CASE BOOK IN DISCUSSION 

Frank C. McKinney, of the New York Bar 
and well known to readers of Trust Com- 
PANIES, as author of “Legal Investments for 
Trust Funds” and as former legal editor, is 
the author of a novel book which revolu- 
tionizes dry text book procedure in the class 
room and promises to become popular in edu- 
cational circles as a means of 
argumentation. The book, in the prepara- 
tion of which Mr. McKinney was assisted 
by Mary Eula McKinney, is entitled “A Case 
Book in Discussion-Explanatory and Argu- 
mentative Composition” and is published by 
the Ronald Press Company, with a foreword 
by Professor Joseph V. Denny of the Ohio 
State University. 


stimulating 


There is no subject in which young people 
are more interested than argument, but there 
is neue in which the textbooks have been 
more dull. Here is a live book equally suit- 
able for classes in written composition or in 
public speaking and debating. The authors 
have followed a wholly new plan. They pre- 
sent the essentials of argument and explana- 
tion as actually carried on by sensible per- 
today. They have built their book 
around a series of current cases from the 
law dealing with traffic questions, 

nuisances, and other matters of 
and social relation. 


Sons 


courts 
accidents, 
personal 

The fresh material here presented is close 
to daily life and has been found by class- 
room test to stir active interest in students 
of all types. The fact that actual court de- 
cisions are available, for comparison, gives 
the class work the added zest of a game. 

“The authors have discovered, ” says Pro- 
fessor Denny in his foreword, “for the bene- 
fit of teachers of English Composition and 
their pupils an entirely novel, yet entirely 
familiar fund of interesting material for 
study. Law cases touching the daily life 
of young America and ranging from the 
smallest concerns of the child to the largest 
civic problems of the adult citizen are here 
brought together in such a skillful manner 
as to make free discussion inevitable and the 
class hour a training period in 
and thinking.” 


reasoning 


Exports during 1929 aggregated in value 
$5,248,000,000, the highest in nine years and 
imports were $4,400,000,000, an increase of 
$309,000,000 over 1928. 


Gold imports during 1929 exceeded ex- 
ports by $175,000,000 in contrast with net 
export of $3892,000,000 in gold during 1928. 
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FORMATION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 

A special meeting will be held by stock- 
holders of the General Motors Corporation 
on Mareh 5th to approve plans for the for- 
mation of the General Motors Management 
Corporation. This proposed corporation is 
to take the place of Managers Securities 
Company, formed in 1923 for the purpose of 
interesting men then occupying important 
managerial positions in becoming partners 
with the stockholders of the corporation. 
Approximately eighty men qualified for par- 
ticipation in the original Managers Securi- 
ties Company. Since the inauguration of 
the plan, however, and in no small measure 
as a result of the plan, General Motors opera- 
tions have enjoyed a tremendous expansion 
which in turn has brought about an increase 
in the number of executive positions involv- 
ing great responsibility. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president General Mo- 
tors Corporation, announces that General 
Motors is making a distribution to 15,177 of 
its employees through the Corporation’s Sav- 
ings & Investment Fund Class of 1924, which 
matured at the end of 1929. The amount s9 
distributed represents a total of $8,608,000 
and consists of $2,768,245 in cash and 145,- 
994 shares of General Motors common stock. 
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MAN HAS 
ALWAYS SOUGHT 


TO PROTECT 
HIS PROPERTY 


REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 
Estate for non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 
Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TiTLeE & TRUST COMPANY 
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WEST WASHINGTON 


STREET 


Assets over $35,000,000 


No Demand Liabilities 


NEW DIRECTORS AT FIRST MINNE- 
APOLIS TRUST COMPANY 

Three new directors have been elected to 
the board of the First Minneapolis Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn. They are: 
James F. Bell, Jr., assistant treasurer of the 
Red Owl Stores, Inc.; William G. Northup, 
Jr., president of the North Star Woolen 
Mill Company, and A. M. Washburn, vice- 
president and general counsel of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation and the First Na- 
tional Bank in Minneapolis, with which the 
trust company is affiliated. Mr. Northup and 
Mr. Washburn were also named as directors 
of the First National Bank recently. 

B. V. vice-president of the trust 
company, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer. The office of treasurer recently 
was vacated by Hugh W. Martin, on his elec- 
tion as secretary-treasurer of the First Se- 
curities Corporation. 


Moore, 


Earl C. Adams, former assistant cashier 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
has become a_ vice-president of the State 
Savings Loan & Trust Company of Quincy, 
Ill. 


Protected Trust Investinents 


NEW DIRECTORS IN CONTINENTAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
Reflecting change in ownership of a’ con- 
siderable portion of the stock of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company of Baltimore, the 
number of directors was increased to eigh- 
teen and the following new directors were 
elected: B. H. Brewster, 83d, vice-president, 
Baugh Chemical Company; Charles E. F. 
Clarke, president, Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Company; F. A. Dolfield, president, 
Canton National Bank; B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr., Alexander Brown & Sons; Thomas Hildt, 
Alexander Brown & Sons; Sidney Lans- 
burgh; A. Homer Smith, president, Sharp & 
Dohme; George M. Smith, general agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Herbert A. 
Wagner, president, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company of Baltimore. 


Continental-Equitable Title and Trust Com. 
pany of Philadelphia is celebrating the forti- 
eth anniversary of the establishment of the 
bank. 

Harry A. Mankin, trust officer, and Guy 
C. Bell, title officer of the Ninth Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, have been 
elected vice-presidents. 
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The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $75,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Three and One-Half Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 








MERGING OF TITLE COMPANIES IN 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


An important deal was consummated re- 
cently in Portland, Ore., whereby the Title 
& Trust Company of that city acquired by 
purchase the plant, records, equipment and 
business of the West Coast Title Insurance 
Company. The business of the West Coast 
Title Insurance Company is to be consoli- 
dated with that of the Title & Trust Co. 

The paid-up capital of the West Coast is 
$300,000 and the capital and surplus of the 
Title & Trust Company is approximately 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Grant 
Phegley, county commissioner, is president 
of the West Coast. Both title companies 
have been long established in business, ‘the 
West Coast for years, and the Title & Trust 
Company for about a quarter of a century. 
The latter maintains a branch at Oregon City. 

Officers of the Title & Trust Company are: 
Walter M. Daly, president; Earl C. Bro- 
naugh, vice-president; Franklin T. Griffith, 
vice-president; William O. Daly, vice-presi- 
dent; Albert L. Grutze, vice-president and 
trust officer; Charles R. Moulton, secretary 
and escrow officer; Edward T. Dwyer, assist Wiesen it: Gee 


ant secretary. t. FL Muschalik, assist: , ? a 
far} I I Muschalik, assistant President of the Title and Trust Company, 
secretary and cashier. Portland, Oregon. 
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DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH 
EXCLUSIVE BACKGROUND CHECKS 


EMBODYING YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS OR TRADE MARK 


AN INSTITUTION, selling service, cannot picture its 
product simply and literally like a maker of shoes or 
vashing machines. But it 1s possible to devise an em- 
blem, coat-of-arms or trade-mark that will come, in time, 
to symbolize that service very definitely. 

Bank emblems, if they are to impress upon a com- 
munity the worth and integrity of the institution they 
represent, should be displayed as frequently as possible. 
There is no more effective and dignified medium than 
the checks which that bank issues. 

Under a new plan originated by the Todd Company, 
it is now possible for your bank to use checks with a 
special background, incorporating your individual em- 
blem—at a minimum of cost. A rich variety of fresh, 
new backgrounds are available and others are created 
whenever necessary. The one approved by your bank 
becomes exclusive property in its banking community, 
and the addition of trade-mark or decoration makes 
the design doubly distinctive. 

Modern, attractive, superbly 


lithographed, Todd 


Special Background Checks form the finest kind of adver- 
tising. Wherever they circulate, they set your institu- 
tion apart from the crowd—not only by their appearance, 
but by their performance, too. 

Special background checks are furnished on the new 
Super-Safety paper—the first paper ever created expressly 
for check use, with five times greater foldability 
and greater all round durability than ordinary check 
papers, backed by insurance against chemical or mechan- 
ical erasure. They may be had in all standard and in 
special colors. 

Many of America’s outstanding banks have already 
adopted Todd Special Background Checks. The con- 
venient coupon below will bring you a number of samples 
and information explaining how your own bank can dis- 
tinguish its service to its depositors—and the com- 
munity. The Todd Company (Est. 1899), Bankers’ Sup- 
ply Division, Rochester, Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, 
Denver, Dallas, Buffalo, Birmingham, Des Moines, 
Boston, Spokane. 


THE TODD CO., 1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Bankers’ Supply Division) 


Please send me complete information concerning Special Lithographed Background Checks. 


UN Ee Seb Awa Gl sae Sabie an oso eb 


EI ee eit i a a ae ce Se Seki oad Ka Wambo behe ewes Ros ewe 


i Ae eee 


..State.. 








TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION See 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY PURCHASES 
PLAZA TRUST BUILDING 


The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has purchased from the Plaza Trust 
Building Corporation the property at the 
southwest corner of Broad street and South 
Penn Square, adjoining its present structure. 
This property was owned and occupied by 
the West End Trust Company, prior to its 
merger with the Real Estate Title Insurance 
& Trust and the Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany, under the name of the Real Estate- 
Land Title & Trust Company. At this time 
the property passed to the Plaza Trust Com- 
pany and is now occupied by that institu- 
tion and which will continue for the time 
being as a tenant on the ground floor. 

By acquiring the Plaza Trust Building, 
the Girard Trust Company has rounded out 
its holdings so that it is now the owner of 
what may be considered one of the 
valuable properties in Philadelphia. 


most 


OFFICIAL CHANGES AT EXCHANGE 
BANKS OF TULSA 
Several changes and promotions were made 
at the annual meeting of the Exchange Na- 





tional Bank and the affiliated Exchange Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Okla. Joe Chambers, as- 
sistant trust officer for the past several 
vears, was made associate trust officer. Mrs. 
C. B. Rickard was named assistant secretary, 
k. B. Grant, associated with the Exchange 
National Company, bond and_ investment 
banking division of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, was promoted to assistant secretary. 
Robert G. Frye was elected auditor, and the 
title of Maurice De Vinna was changed from 
assistant trust officer to appraiser. 


CHANGES AT VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

William B. Jerman has been elected treas- 
urer of the Virginia Trust Company, of Rich- 
mond, succeeding John H. Southall, for 
twenty-seven treasurer of the com- 
pany, who has resigned to make his home 
with his daughter in Germantown, Pa., inci- 
dent to the tragic death of Mrs. Southall re- 
cently when struck by an automobile. John 
R. Wilson and Samuel S. Jackson were 
elected assistant treasurers. Herbert W. 
Jackson, president of the institution, in his 
annual report, stated the company in 1929 
enjoyed one of the best years in its history. 


years 
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NEW YORK BANK TAX REFUND 
SUSTAINED BY COURT 

If the opinion recently rendered by Judge 
sondy of the Federal District Court in New 
York in upholding refund claim for tax lev- 
ied on stock of the Public National Bank, is 
sustained on appeal, the national banks o¢ 
New York which paid such tax from 1925 to 
1926 will be entitled to refunds amounting 
to millions of dollars. The decision inter- 
preted the former tax levied against New 
York banks as discriminatory in that it did 
not also tax other capital in competition with 
bank capital. The New York legislature 
practically acknowledged the unfairness of 
this ad valorem tax on national banks by 
substituting, in 1927, a law providing for a 
franchise tax equal to four and one-half per 
cent of the profits of banks for the previous 
vear. It is stated that the decision in the 
Public National Bank suit affects all national 
banks of New York City which had paid un- 
der protest $20,866,000 in thei 
shares. 


taxes on 


FOREIGN BANKS PREFER TRUST COM- 
PANIES AS AMERICAN AGENCIES 


It is noteworthy that important foreign 
banking interests in developing their Ameri- 
can interests and connections give preference 
to the organization of trust Companies under 
New York charters. The Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Company has demonstrated 
the advantages of the trust company charter 
and within the few years of its existence has 
accumulated deposits of over $25,000,000. The 
Bank of Sicily Trust Company has deposits 
of over $14,000,000. 

The latest recruits in this phase of trust 
company organization are the Hellenic Bank 
Trust Company which recently opened for 
business at 51 Maiden Lane and the newly 
chartered Banco Di Napoli Trust Company, 
Which expects to open for business in April. 


The Hellenic Bank Trust Company is organ- 
ized as the New York Agency of the National 
Bank of Greece with capital of $1,000,000, 
surplus $300,000 and reserves of $200,000. 
The president is John Plastropoulus. The 


Banco Di Napoli Trust Company will have 
authorized capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
Fillippo Torchio is president. 


of $700,000. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK ACTIVE IN 
ESTABLISHING NEW BRANCHES 

As indicated by Chairman Mitchell at the 
annual meeting the National City Bank of 
New York is continuing with undiminished 
activity to extend the of its branch 
banking operations in Greater New York. 
Four new branches are to be opened in Man 
hattan, two on 25d street, one on 42d street 
and another on 96th street. Authority has 
also been received from the Comptroller of 
the Currency for five new branches in Brook- 
Ivn and Queens in addition to sixteen 
branches already operating in these boroughs. 

Edward G. Stocker, formerly assistant 
comptroller of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has become associated with the 
National City Bank. 

Elwood D. Smith has been appointed man- 
ager of the municipal bond department of 
the National City Company. 


scope 


The recently organized New York Real Es- 
tate Securities Exchange has appointed the 
Irving Trust Company, Lincoln branch, 
Forty-second street at Park avenue, New 
York, to act as official clearing house for the 
exchange. 

Charles H. Sabin, chairman of 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected to the board of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


the board 


Robert E. Allen, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company, has 
been elected a director of the Budd Whee! 
Company. 
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SALMON P. CHASE °* Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have ~ Through our Trust Depart- 
complete trust powers is ment, we serve individuals as 
not generally understood. trustee, executor, administra- 
The Federal Reserve Act tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
(as amended in 1918) enables porations as registrar and 
National Banks to exercise transfer agent of stocks and 

full fiduciary powers. 4 as trustee for bond issues. 


Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 


make for stability and permanence. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
INCORPORATED 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th 
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BANK of MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 









TRUST DEPARTMENT, MAIN OFFICE 





Sixty-five conveniently located offices throughout Greater New York 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OvER $65,000,000 












INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


— 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 43rd 











NEW OFFICES FOR EQUITABLE TRUST 

COMPANY 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently opened a hew uptown office 
at Seventh avenue and Forty-first street and 
has leased quarters at 84 to 90 Fifth avenue, 
corner of Fourteenth street, for another 
branch at that location. The new Seventh 
avenue office is in charge of George. M. Stoll, 
assistant vice-president with E. F. Muller 
and J. A. Armstrong as assistant managers. 
Walter W. Tinsley has been appointed an as- 
sistant manager of the credit department at 
the main office of the company. 

The Equitable Trust Company graduated 
into the billion dollar class of banks and 
trust companies in rendering its last year- 
end statement with resources aggregating 
$1,018,970,000 and deposits, $765,344,000. 


MURRAY HILL TRUST MERGED WITH 
BANK OF AMERICA 


Merger of the Murray Hill Trust Company 
of New York with the Bank of America, 
N. A., was recently accomplished, the offices 
of the trust company being continued as a 
branch of the Bank of America. The mer- 
ger gives the Bank ef America capital, sur- 
plus, undivided profits and reserves of $79,- 
275,000. Oliver C. Birkhead, who was presi- 
dent of the Murray Hill Trust Company, is 
named as vice-president and will continue in 
charge of the branch. 


J. Stewart Baker, president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. 

Harry H. Reyman has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Times Square Trust 
Company of New York, to succeed Bernard 
Reich, resigned. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY UP- 
HOLDS BEST TRADITIONS 

Among trust companies of New York and, 
indeed of the country, the United States 
Trust Company of New York occupies a dis- 
tinctive position in its adherence to conserva- 
tive traditions of corporate fiduciary admin- 
istration. It is perhaps the only one among 
the larger banks and trust companies of the 
city which has been immune from merger 
rumors and has diligently pursued policies 
which have endured since the company was 
chartered in 1853. 

Within the last ten years the surplus and 
profits of the company have increased from 
$15,071,000 to $24,709,000 while capital has 
remained at $2,000,000. This relation of capi- 
tal to surplus has made the market value of 
United States ‘Trust Company stock the 
highest among New York banking institu- 
tions with the single exception of the stock 
of the First National Bank. Deposits now 
stand at $71,814,000. 

William G. Green, vice-president, has re- 
signed and George Merritt has been named 
as an assistant secretary of the United States 
Trust Company. 


TEN YEAR GROWTH OF BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
A noteworthy feature of the growth of the 
sankers Trust Company of New York dur- 
ing the past ten years is the increase in 
surplus and undivided profits from $19,612,- 
000 in 1920 to $82,631,000 reported at the 
close of last year. Capital, during this pe- 
riod, was increased from $20,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000. Deposits increased in ten years from 
$283,563,000 to $606,217,100. 


Rollin C. Bortle, president of the Chatham 
Phenix Corporation of New York, has been 
elected a director of the La France Indus- 
tries. 
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LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES “ONE HUNDRED-DOLLARS-A- 
MONTH. CLUB” 

One of the nearest approaches to an ideal 
investment for those of modest means or 
those desiring to invest surplus funds in a 
manner free from the hazards and worries 
of speculative accounts, is the plan recently 
announced by the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany of New York. It is styled the $100-A- 
Month-Club” and places within reach of 
those making installment payments of $100 
a month or over, the high type of guaranteed 
mortgage certificates issued by the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company without loss to any in- 
vestor in the thirty-seven years that this 
company has been conducting business. These 
certificates yield 54% per cent and members 
of the $100-a-month-club are assured such 
first monthly 


yield from the day that the 
payment is made. Back of the guarantee, 


aside from the conservative values in mak- 
ing mortgage loans, is the $21,000,000 capital 
and surplus of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

The investments made by members of the 
club are fully guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and income. Each member designates 
the amount of his monthly “dues” which 
are returned promptly in the form of a guar 
anteed mortgage certificate. The plan is 
flexible and no penalties are attached in 
case of delinquencies in monthly or alter- 
nate monthly payments. There is also pro- 
vision for compounding income at the guar 
anteed rate. 


B. A. MORTON ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK 


At the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New 
York City, held at the Hotel Astor, Mr. B. 
A. Morton, vice president of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company of New 
York was elected president; Boyd G. Curts, 
vice president of the New York Trust Com- 
pany was elected vice president; Howard 
B. Smith, trust officer of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company was elected secretary and 
treasurer. For membership on the executive 
committee the members elected C. Alison 
Scully, vice president, Bank of Manhattan 
Company; John <A. Burns, vice president, 
the Equitable Trust Company, and Went- 
worth P. Johnson, assistant vice president, 
Irving Trust Company. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, was 
the principal speaker. 


COMPANIES 











NEW APPOINTMENTS AT CENTRAL 
HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

William A. Reed has resigned from the 
firm of Dillon, Read & Company to become 
a vice-president of the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company of New York in charge of 
the Nixtieth st. and Fifth Avenue office. Mr. 
Read is a son of the late William A. Read, 
the founder of William A. Read & Company 
and the predecessor of Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany. 

The Central Hanover announces also the 
appointment of Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., to be- 
come associated with the business develop- 
ment department. Mr. Phillips was former- 
ly an official of the Charles H. Phillips Chem- 
ical Company, and for a time was associated 
with Campbell, Peterson & Company of New 
York, an investment house. He was 
a sales executive and regional sales manager 
of the Soilgro Products, Ine. 

A seventeen-story bank and office building 
is to be erected by the Central Hanover at 
the northeast corner of Church and Frank- 
lin streets, which will house the present West 
Broadway branch of the bank. 


also 


TRANSFER OF FIDUCIARY POWERS 

VESTED IN MANHATTAN COMPANY 

A pill has been introduced in the New York 
legislature to authorize the transfer of all 
fiduciary powers vested in the old Manhattan 
Company, created by special act of legisla- 
ture in 1799, as well as the fiduciary rela- 
tions of the president and directors of the 
company, to the newly organized Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company which conducts 
all of the domestic banking and trust busi- 
ness of the Manhattan Company group. With 
the recent acquisition of the stock of the 
New York Title & Mortgage Company, the 
Manhattan organization conducts eighty-six 
offices in Greater New York, of which the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company has 
sixty-five, the New York Title, thirteen, and 


the American Trust, eight. Aggregate re- 
sources of the Manhattan group amount to 


$796,000,000. 


GROWTH OF NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 

During the past ten years the New York 
Trust Company has increased its capital 
from $3,000,000 to $12,500,000 with surplus 
and undivided profits more than trebling from 
$11,719,400 to $34,276,600. During the same 
period deposits increased from $73,108,000 to 
$305,103,000, the high point gained at the 
close of last year. 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 
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$34,000,000 








HARRY T. HALL 

Harry T. Hall, vice president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Trust Company and a pop- 
ular member of the New York banking 
fraternity, succumbed recently to a_ heart 
attack in the Presbyterian Hospital in Chi- 
cago where he had been visiting on business 
for his bank. Mr. Hall was born fifty years 
ago in East Liverpool, Ohio and received his 
early banking training in his home town 
where he started as messenger in the First 
National Bank and later organized the Dol- 
lar Savings Bank. While in Ohio he was 
prominent in the work of the Ohio Bankers 
Association and for two years served as State 
Bank Superintendent of Ohio. In 1916 Mr. 
Hall came to New York as a vice-president 


in the Merchants National Bank and when 


this institution was merged with the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company Mr. Hall con- 
tinued as vice-president in the larger or- 


ganization. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
OPERATIONS 


Negotiations are reaching a successful con- 


clusion whereby the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany will take over the business of the 
Guardian National Bank of Brooklyn and 
the State Bank of Richmond County on 
Staten Island and convert these offices into 


branches giving the trust company twenty- 
three branches in all. Capital of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company has been increased from 
$8,000,000 to $8,200,000, the additional shares 
heing issued in exchange for stock of the 
merged banks. 


W. N. Pope, vice-president of the First 
Trust & Deposit Company of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the North Syra- 
cuse National Bank to succeed W. F. Down 
resigned. 
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RETURN OF FUNDS TO SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 


History is repeating itself in the return 
flow of money, not lost in stock speculation, 
to sound investments. This trend, following 
the bursting of the stock market bubble, is 


indicated by the demand for guaranteed 
mortgages of the character issued by the 


Lawyers Mortgage Company of New York. 
The president of this company, Richard M. 
Hurd, commented on the fact that the violent 
liquidation of speculative values has changed 
mass psychology and brought 
turn to sane investments. 
public,” he said, “is now returning to its 
former belief in the dictum of economists 
that ‘capital is the result of savings’ rather 
than the recent delusion that ‘capital is the 
result of speculation.’ ” 

Since removal of main office activities from 
56 Nassau street to mid-town offices in its 
newly acquired building at 345 Madison av- 
enue, the Lawyers Mortgage Company, has 
experienced a new spurt in business. At 
a recent regular monthly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee mortgages totaling $7,- 
OS2,300 on properties in the Metropolitan area 


about a 
“The 


re- 
general 


of New York City were accepted. At the 
beginning of the year the Lawyers Mort- 


gage Company had outstanding guaranteed 
mortgages of $394,547,055. 

Four trustees of Lawyers Mortgage 
pany, whose terms expired on January 
will serve the company for another 
year period, and thirteen new officers have 
been appointed by the board of directors. 
The trustees who continue to serve on the 
board of directors for another four years are: 
A. Henry Mosle, Robert L. Pierrepont, Mark 
I). Stiles and Bronson Winthrop. 

Anthony Agolia and R. M. Hurd, Jr. were 
appointed loan officers; Roland Fielder and 
Charles J. Fritz, insurance managers; Lee 
Moser, advertising manager; John Lewis 
and Olen Seaman, assistant secretaries, all 
of the New York office. Willard Hillman 
and Frederick Kipp of the Brooklyn office 
were appointed assistant secretaries; Robert 
Steinbugler, of the Jamaica office, loan officer: 
Arthur Evers and Henry White of the Mt. 
Vernon office, loan officers; and Richard H. P. 
Evers, Mt. Vernon office, assistant secretary. 
Richard P. Kent of the Brooklyn office, for- 
merly an assistant secretary, was appointed 
assistant treasurer. 


Com- 
15th, 
four 


Elmer L. Theobald has been elected vice- 
president of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo in 


charge of the Broadway-Fillmore branch. 
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New York Esecrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 


176 BroaDWway 
New York 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 








MORTGAGE BOND CORPORATION 
ACQUIRES MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT 
Official announcement is made of the acqui- 

sition of the mortgage department formerly 
conducted by the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company and continued after the mer- 
ger by the Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, by the Mortgage-Bond & Title 
Corporation of Baltimore. All outstanding 
mortgages and participation certificates of 
the department will be taken care of by the 
Mortgage-Bond Company of New York as a 
subsidiary of the Baltimore company. The 
transfer involves about $12,000,000 of mort- 
gages. The Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
acquires a minority interest in the 
Mortgage-Bond & Title Corporation. 

Charles E. Meek, vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank, has been transferred from 
Brooklyn to the main office in charge of the 
new business department. 

C. Morton Whitman, president of Clarence 
Whitman & Sons, Inc., was recently elected 
vice-chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street office 
of the Chemical Bank. 

LeRoy W. Campbell, president of the 
Chemical National Associates, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the Chemical National 


stock 


Company, Ine. William Bradcliff Robbins 
has become identified with the Chemical Na- 
tional Associates, Inc., as secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT AT BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

Alex H. Ardrey, who was recently elected 
a vice-president of Bankers Trust Company 
of New York was formerly a vice-president 
of the Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Cal. Brian P. Geeb and Oliver P. 
McComas, have also been elected vice-presi- 
dents, and Archer W. Bachman, assistant 
vice-president. E. J. Hossfield, L. B. Thomas, 
and H. H. Ripley have been appointed as- 
sistant treasurers, and William McKinley 
was appointed assistant trust officer. 

Brian P. Leeb and Oliver P. McComas have 
been elected vice-presidents of the Bankers 
Company, the affiliate of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and Archer W. Bachman has been 
made assistant vice-president. 


G. J. Fleischmann, executive vice-presiden: 
of the Empire Bond & Mortgage Corpora- 
tion of New York since its organization in 
1924, has resigned. He will continue as a 
director. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN EXPRESS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Plans for organization and commencement 
of business by the American Express Bank 
and Trust Company of New York are pro- 
gressing according to schedule. This new 
trust company will take over the banking 
business developed by the American Express 
Company which was purchased by Chase 
National Bank interests about six months 
ago and has become an affiliate of the Chase 
banking group. Organization certificate for 
the American Express Bank and Trust Com- 
pany been approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks and it is expected that the 
new Company will open for business about 
April first. 

The American Express Bank and Trust 
Company will be a unit of the Chase bank 
organization and will occupy the ground 
floor of the American Express Company 
Building at 65 Broadway which is now be- 
ing remodeled for banking and trust 
tions. 


has 


opera- 
The travel department of the express 
company which has occupied this space will 
be accorded quarters on the banking floor. 
The Railway Express Agency, the successor 
of the American Railway Express Company, 
will move from the American Express Build- 
ing to the fifth floor of the New York Cen- 
tral Building on Park avenue. 

The American Express Bank and Trust 
Company will handle the far-reaching bank- 
ing business which has grown out of travel 
service of the American Express Company, 
embracing sixty banking offices in the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and the Orient. It 
will take over the list of 16,000 bank 
correspondents and handle the financial af: 
fairs. of 28,000 agencies selling American 
Express travelers checks and providing travel 
service, 

Frank D. Brundage, widely and favorably 
known to the American banking fraternity 
has become associated with the American 
Express Company. 


also 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT GUARANTY 
COMPANY 

The Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of Charlton B. Hib- 
bard as vice-president, and of Robert G. 
Rouse and John J. Buckley as second vice- 
presidents. Mr. Hibbard has been vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and a director of Peabody, 
Smith & Company, Ine., Mr. Rouse was for- 
merly assistant manager of the Guaranty 
Company’s buying department, and Mr. 
suckley was manager of the investment ad- 
visory department. 
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CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 
APPOINTMENT 

Osmond W. Cooke, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the Central National Bank, has been 
appointed assistant cashier of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company at 
its Grand Central branch. The allied Chatham 
Phenix Corporation announces the opening 
of a branch office at 995 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., under the management 
of Alvin S. Riley and a branch in Newark, 
N. J., under management of Ernest A. Buek- 
ley. 

Gen. Samuel McRoberts has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Chatham Phenix Corporation and L. G. Kauf- 
man, chairman of the executive committee. 


The Irving Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed trustee for debentures, 
5 per cent series, due in 2030, of the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation. 

Bank of New York & Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent for an issue 
of 50,000 shares of capital stock of the Grover 
O'Neill Fund, Inc. 

The New York Community Trust has taken 
possession of large quarters at 63 Park Row. 
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New Orleans 
XXXVI 


Dry Docks 

The port of New Orleans which ranks 
first in the South as a ship repair base, is 
equipped with seven floating dry docks, 
valued at approximately $8,250,000 and 
capable of accommodating seven ocean 
liners totalling 59,500 tons displacement. 

These dry docks efficiently serve about 
650 ships and barges annually and give 
employment to 1200 skilled workmen. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 
The Citizens Trust Company of Utica, 
N. Y., is recording uninterrupted growth. The 
last financial statement showed total bank- 
ing resources of $25. deposits, $15,- 
641.357: capital, $1,250,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,557,972. The trust depart- 
ment total $13,931,146. 
Wm. I. Taber is chairman and C. R. Dewey, 
president. The Citizens conducts three of- 
fices in the most favorable locations in Utiea. 


reports assets of 


THE MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 

Among banks and trust companies of West- 
chester County, New York, the Mount Ver- 
non Trust Company is making an exceptional 
record of growth. The latest financial state- 
ment shows ‘total resources of $23,191,527; 
deposits, $20,529,510; capital, $1,000,000; 
surplus, $700,000, and undivided 
$636,894. Senior officers are: Arch. M. Camp- 
bell, chairman of the board; Mark D. Stiles, 
president; Milton Hl. Hall, vice-president ; 
John M. Bromley, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Stephen Van Tassel, vice-president ; 
David B. Donovan, treasurer and assistant 
secretary; Charles H. Ticknor, assistant see- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 


profits of 
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CHAIRMAN KELSEY REPORTS ON OPERA. 
TIONS OF TITLE GUARANTY AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


In presenting the last annual report of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company of New 
York, the chairman, C. H. Kelsey says that 
“The year 1929 has been one of permuta- 
tions and combinations, some of them for 
better we hope, some of them perhaps for 
worse, but none of them for us.” Mr. Kelsey 
sets at rest any vagrant rumors of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company combining with 
other institutions and assures customers that 
the close of 19380 will find the company still 
at the old stand and furnishing the type of 
title insurance and mortgage investments as 
well as banking and trust service, to which 
they have become accustomed. 

Chairman Kelsey's report shows that de- 
cline in title earnings due to the reduction 
in number of instruments recorded, has been 
offset by the bank, trust and transfer de- 
partments which exhibited the best earnings 
in their history. Net earnings from the trust 
and transfer departments exceeded 1928 re- 
turns by about 25 per cent. A total of $146,- 
255,000 of mortgages were sold to investors, 
of which more than one-half, or $77,000,000 
consisted of guaranteed mortgage certificates. 
Iburing the forty-six years that the company 
has been in the mortgage total 
of $2,271,203,959 loaned on first mort- 
real estate in Greater New York. 
Resources of the company amounted at close 
of year to $84,162,000 with capital of $10,- 
000,000; surplus, $20,000,000; and undivided 
profits of $4,321,558. In his report Mr. Kel- 
sey indicated that a new and comprehensive 
pension fund plan is being considered for 
employees. 

The thirty-eighth annual report of the af- 
filiated Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany shows net earnings of $3,647,000, being 
$300,000 above 1928S earnings. During the 
year the company extended 17,399 maturing 
mortgages amounting to $113,963,000, issuing 
7,865 new policies insuring mortgages to the 
amount of $137,523,000 on properties ap- 
praised at $229,492,000. Of the $137.523,000 
mortgages sold during the year individuals 
bought $55,297,000 and trustees, $58,552,000. 


business a 
wis 


gages on 


C. S. Mott, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Northport Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Joseph B. Mor- 
rell. 

C. L. Bockmier, vice-president of the Olean 


Trust Company of Olean, 
advanced to the presidency. 


N. Y., has been 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
BRANCH IN HOTEL NEW YORKER 


One of the most attractive as well as one 
of the most favorably located uptown bank 
branches in New York is that recently com- 
pleted and occupied by the former Eighth 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street 
the Manufacturers Trust Company. Imme- 
diately adjoining the public foyer of New 
York’s newest and one of the most popular 
hotels, the Manufacturers Trust Company 
has a valuable asset in this location. Aside 
from providing more pleasing quarters for 
its regular customers the branch will doubt 
less be favored by thousands of travelers an] 
visitors who Come as guests to the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

The site upon which this palatial hotel is 
built occupies the site of the old building 
Wherein the Manufacturers conducted -its 
thriving Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street branch for a number of years. The 
main banking room is on the second floor 
level and reached through an elaborately 
carved bronze Eighth avenue by 
stairs of Da Veine and Belgian black 
marble. Flanking the stairs are two large 
mural paintings by Jambor, depicting com- 
merce and industry. The entire banking floor 
is a study in harmonious color arrangement 
and the equipment is of the latest 


door on 


Rosa 


design. 


we ees 
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The safe department is reached from the 
banking floor and street level and contains 
3,112 boxes. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company an- 
nounced the promotion of Lee S. Bucking- 
ham from assistant secretary to assistant 
vice-president, at the Columbus Circle office. 
Announcement is also made of the promotion 
of Cornelius Van Inwegen, Richard H. Mor- 
ris, Ernest H. Lankenau and William M. 
Stevenson to the position of assistant secre- 
taries. 


The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the voting trust cer- 
tificates representing common stock of the 
Manufacturers Finance Company. 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
of New York has been appointed registrar 
for 200,000 shares of the capital stock of the 
Transportation Insurance Company of New 
York. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for addi- 
tional stock of National Bancservice Corpora- 
tion; transfer agent for shares of Keller- 
Porian Colorfilm Corporation; registrar for 
stock of the Ley-Fred Corporation and trans- 
fer agent for additional shares of United 
Gas Company. 


ATTRACTIVE QUARTERS FOR THE WEST SIDE BRANCH OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTURERS TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK IN THE HOTEL NEW YORKER 
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OPERATIONS OF THE MARINE MIDLAND 
CORPORATION 

The first annual report of the Marine Mid- 
land Corporation, the holding corporation 
which has acquired controlling interest in 
seventeen banks and trust companies in New 
York, shows combined resources of over 
$520,000,000 in behalf of the associated insti- 
tutions. This represents an increase of $31,- 
000,000 in the resources of the affiliated 
banks. Combined capital is $22,025,000; sur- 
plus, $19,670,000; undivided profits, $16,075,- 
000, and deposits, $481,473,000. Earnings in 
excess of $2 a share on outstanding stock of 
the corporation are indicated, based on pro- 
portion of earnings accruing from controlled 
banks and giving effect to earnings at the 
rate of 5 per cent for the year on the cor- 
porations own cash funds. Earnings of the 
entire group of banks for the year were $8,- 
089,353 as compared with $7,581,000 the pre- 
vious year. Ernest Stauffen, Jr., is chair- 
man of the board of the Corporation and 
George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, is president. 

An accounting and systematizing depart- 
ment has been created to coordinate econo- 
mies and standardize methods of operation 
among the banks and trust companies em- 


ber, with the Sixth Avenue 
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braced in the Marine Midland Corporation. 
Thomas A. Wilson, president of the Peo- 
ples Trust Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Marine 
Midland Corporation. 
Alex F. Osborn, of Batten, 


3arton, Dur- 


stine & Osborn, has been elected a director 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. 


MERGER OF UNDERWRITERS TRUST AND 
SIXTH AVENUE BANK 

Plans have been approved for merger of 
the Underwriters Trust Company of New 
York, which opened for business last Novem- 
sank, under the 
name of the former and continuing the Sixth 
Avenue Bank as a branch. To effect the 
merger the capital of the Underwriters Trust 
Company will be increased from $1,000,000 
to $1,675,000. H. N. Kelsey, president of the 
trust company will be chairman of the board 
and C. W. Korell, president of the Sixth 
Avenue Bank, will be president. Combined 
resources amount to over $8,000,000. 


William J. Simpson, president of the Gene- 
see Valley Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the Rochester 
Clearing House Association. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co 
Anglo-South America Trust Co 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co.... 2,000,000 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co 1,500,000 
Bankers Trust Co......................25,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.............. 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co 1,550,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co 8,000,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co... ..21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co 15,000,000 
10,000,000 
. 12,100,000 
500,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
50,000,000 
6,000,000 


$5,000,000 
1,000,000 


Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co....... 
Corporation Trust Co 

County Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co 

Fidelity Trust Co 

Fulton Trust Co 

ipueranio, aeupt Go...................- 
International Germanic Trust Co. 
Interstate Trust Co 

Irving Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co................. 
Lawyers Trust Co 

Manufacturers Trust Co............... 
Midwood Trust Co.. 

Murray Hill Trust Co 

New York Trust Co 

Plaza Trust 

Times Square Trust Co................. 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust................10,000,000 
United States Trust Co................. 2,000,000 


. .90,000,000 
3,200,000 
7,188,700 

50,000,000 

500,000 
3,000,000 

. 27,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
12,500,000 
2,000,000 


Surplus and 

Undivided 
Profits \¢ 
Dee. 31, 1929 


Deposits Par Bid 


Dec. 31, 1929 


Asked 


$6,261,500 
805,500 
2,341,000 
2,000,000 
82,631,400 
14,297,300 
1,188,200 
22,478,500 
84,117,700 
22,017,700 
12,167,700 
22,604,000 
189,400 
4,866,000 
9,300,600 
63,611,000 
5,659,200 
3,404,500 
202,636,000 
5,125,700 
3,360,600 
83,741,000 
6,347,400 
4,615,100 
58,510,700 
598,800 
1,882,500 
34,276,600 
1,061,300 
547,100 
24,321,600 
24,709,100 


$58,998,100 
12,502,700 
25,291,100 
14,069,800 
608,094,000 
126,953,600 
24,973,500 
122,437,000 
598,326,400 
337,471,800 
50,403,500 
259,592,000 
147,300 
29,019,900 
90,031,700 
765,344,700 
53,334,500 
16,949,100 
1,300,324,600 
15,654,500 
60,081,600 
654,407,200 
30,485,500 
21,866,700 
386,974,800 
10,491,900 
9,548,500 
305,927,500 
3,956,300 
4,314,900 
47,693,600 
72,114,000 


100 
100 
100 
100 
10 
100 
20 
100 
20 
10 
20 
20 
100 
20 
20 
20 
100 
100 
20 
20 
10 
100 


"95 
100 
100 

25 
100 
100 

20 
100 


148 
685 
75 
810 
350 
79 
247 
216 
240 
SO 
117 
48 
590 
745 
44 
35 
56 
2900 


135 
185 
265 
269 
105 
65 
151 
3300 


150 
695 

sO 
820 
355 

Sl 
249 


220 


250 
83 
119 
50 
630 
750 
50 
36 
58 
3100 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


BRANCH BANKING DEVELOPMENT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

The urge toward banking concentration 
and development of branch banking is mani- 
festing itself anew in Philadelphia since the 
beginning of the year. The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, the oldest and also the largest 
trust company in Pennsylvania in point of 
banking resources, is now fairly committed 
to the branch banking idea. The pending 
merger of this institution with the Colonial 
Trust Company, which has seven branch of- 
fices, will give the Pennsylvania Company 
total of twelve offices in various business and 
residential districts. The merger also pend- 
ing between the Integrity Trust Company 
and the Market Street Title & Trust Com- 
pany will increase the offices of the Integrity 
to seven in number. 

During 1929 there were thirty-three banks 
and trust companies in Philadelphia involved 
in merger operations resulting in combining 


their resources in twelve institutions. Glanc- 


ing back over the last three or four years 


the observer of banking developments in this 
city finds that there have been many changes 
and new alignments with a major motif of 
concentration and the substitution of units 
into branch offices. It is on the ecards that 
the movement will continue and perhaps at 
increased pace. The success and greater econ- 
omy which attaches to mergers and the es- 
tablishment of branches will doubtless give 
the large institutions which already conduct 
large groups of branches, a decided advan- 
tage and act as a pressure upon other banks 
and trust companies which have adhered to 
the policy of operating one or two branch 
offices, 

Although there is considerable anti-branch 
bauking sentiment among smaller unit banks 
in Pennsylvania, especially in the western 
tier, the Leslie amendment to the banking 
act, enacted in 1927 allows branch banks to 
be conducted by state banks and trust com- 
panies wherever national banks are allowed 
to operate branches under the provisions of 
the McFadden Act. The Leslie amendment 
limits branch banking in Pennsylvania, un- 
der such conditions to Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Chester, Altoona and several other cities. 
Such branches, however, must be restricted 
to corporate municipal limits, and to cities 
where national banks are allowed to 
duct branches. 


con 
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HOW TRUST BUSINESS IS DISTRIBUTED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

A tabulation especially prepared for Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine by the state banking 
department at Harrisburg shows the distri- 
bution of trust funds held by trust companies, 
state banks and national banks in the re- 
spective cities and counties of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, of course, leads, with trust com- 
panies holding total trust funds of $2,909,- 
947,057 as of December 31, 1929 and corporate 
trusts of $4,649,839,689. National banks in 
Philadelphia have trust funds of $73,148,608 
and corporate trusts of $58,170,574.  Pitts- 
burgh follows with $764,071,480 trust funds 
for trust companies and $1,068,.229,582 cor- 
porate trusts; national banks having trust 
funds of $21,697,000 and $22,607,000 corporate 
trusts. In Scranton the trust companies have 
trust funds of $49,908,230 and $51,097,- 
000 corporate trusts. In Harrisburg trust 
companies have trust funds of $59,224,477 
and $41,338,000 corporate trusts. In Reading 
trust companies report trust funds of $45,- 
293,925 and $7,846,000 corporate trusts. 
Chester reports $35,091,000 trust funds and 
$4,093,000 corporate trusts. Erie trust com- 
panies have trust funds of $27,700,000 and 
$9,800,000 corporate trusts. 

Embracing the entire state the trust com- 
panies have individual trust funds of $,- 
191,647,353 and corporate trusts aggregating 
$6,019,651,699. National banks. have $266,- 
900,441 trust funds and $1382,179,S64_ cor- 
porate trusts. Including state bank holdings 
the totals of trust funds managed by trust 
companies and national banks in Pennsyl- 
vania amounts to $4,492,450,386 and _ cor- 
porate trusts, $6,184,413,893, making aggre- 
gate of well over ten billions. 


EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
BANKS 

The annual report of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, submitted by President Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., showed net profits for 1929 of 
$5,051,309 after reserves for depreciation, ete. 
Total dividends paid amounted to $4,165,000 
and $886,309 was carried to undivided profits. 
The earnings were equivalent to 36.1 per 
cent on the bank’s capital. The December 
31st financial statement showed total re- 
sources of $358,422,000; deposits, $260,861,- 
000; capital, $14,000,000; surplus and net 
profits, $89,024,424. 

The bank’s security affiliate, the Philadel- 
phia National Company, had a net profit of 
$242,958 on the basis of securities at the 
cost of the market on December 31, 1929. 
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A modern bank—ever alert to the changing 
needs of a modern business age 


Resources over $50,000,000 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


AWAKE 
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MIDNIGHT 


Chestnut at 15th Street 
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MERGER OF INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY 
AND MARKET STREET TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Integrity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is continuing its vigorous onward march 
and extension of the scope of its usefulness. 
Following a bank and trust com- 
pany absorptions last year the announcement 
is now forthcoming from President Walter K. 
Hardt, of another important acquisition. On 
January 25, the directors of the Integrity 
Trust Company and of the Market Street 
Title & Trust Company, agreed upon plans 
for merger to be recommended for approval 
by stockholders. Consummation of this mer- 
ger will represent combined 
based upon sist. 
amounting to $89,009,618 with deposits of 
$63,938,000; combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $19,027,621 and trust 
funds of $36,329,189. 


series of 


resources, as 


December statements, 


Plan of merger provides for an exchange 
of stock on the basis of three and one-half 
shares of Integrity stock, par $10, for each 
share of Market Street Title stock, par $50. 
The consolidated institution, which will re- 
tain the title of the Integrity Trust Company. 
will have authorized capital of $3,750,000 rep- 
resented by 375.000 shares of $10 par value 
each. Integrity’s present capital is $2,077,- 
920 and Market Street, $1,500,000. 

John Stokes Adams will continue as chair- 
man of the board, Augustus I. Wood as 
chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Walter K. Hardt, as president. Harrison N. 
Diesel, president of the Market Street Title 
& Trust Company will become vice-chairman. 
Five directors of the Market Street Title & 
Trust will be added to the present board of 
the Integrity Trust Company and all of the 
directors of the Market Street Title & Trust 
Company will serve as an advisory board of 
directors of the Market Street Title & Trust 


Office, situated at the southwest corner of 





d2d and Market streets, which will be con- 
tinued with its present personnel as an office 
of the Integrity. 

The Market Street Title & Trust Company 
was founded twenty-two years ago by Alex- 
ander Wilson, Jr., now chairman of the 
board, and the president, Mr. Diesel.  Divi- 
dends have been paid consecutively since 
1911, the present annual rate being 25 per 
cent, besides stock dividends. The Integrity 
began business forty-two vears ago and last 
May took possession of its handsome new 
quarters and building at 16th and Walnut 
streets. The Integrity has an unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1890 the rate mounting by 
stages from 51% per cent to 40 per cent, in 
addition to Christmas dividend of 5 per cent 
at close of last year. After the latest merger 
the Integrity, will have seven well located 
offices. 

William H. Conger, Jr., was recently elected 
a vice-president of the Integrity and Wil- 
liam K. Carlile has become associated with 
the investment department as representative 
at the Columbia-Tenth office. 


The youngest bank president in 
phia is Albert L. Ivers, aged 54, 
recently elected president of the 
Title and Trust Company. 

L. Charlton Haines of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia recently spoke on 
“Life Insurance Trust Agreements” at the 
annual banquet given by the Bellefonte Trust 
Company of Bellefonte, Pa. 

The Harrisburg Trust Company of Harris- 
burg, Va., recently transferred $100,000 to 
surplus, making total of $600,000. 

The Philadelphia Company for Guarantee- 
ing Mortgages reports net earnings during 
past year of $626,254. 

Jason E. DeLaney, comptroller of the 
Tradesmens National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia, has been elected vice-president. 


Philadel- 
who was 
Security 
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APPOINTED ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICERS 
OF PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 


Two assistant trust officers were recently 
appointed at the Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. Charles J. Shull, of the 
law firm of Stewart & Shull, has been ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer to succeed the 
late Robert Mayer and L. Charlton Haines 
has received a similar appointment. 

Mr. Shull graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School in 1915 and has 
been actively engaged in the general practice 
of law since that time—having been for- 
merly associated with Hepburn, Dechert & 
Norris. 

Mr. Haines has had a wide experience in 
the work of the company and is a pioneer in 
the study and development of life insurance 
trusts. He has done much to bring about 
the cooperative spirit existing between life 
underwriters and trust companies. 

The sixty-fifth annual report of the DVrovi- 
dent Trust Company disclosed one of the 
most successful years in the history of the 
Company with net profits of $1,049,826 with 
net increase in trust assets of $26,000,000 
to total individual trust accounts of $236, 
154.720 and corporate trusts of $85,684,000. 
Capital is $3,200,000; surplus, $12,260,000 ; 
undivided profits, $4,947,637 and special re- 
serve fund of $2,577,128. 


CHARLES J. SHULL 


Who was recently appointed Assistant Trust Officer of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia 
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THE 


Largest Trust 
Company in the 
State 





THE PLAINFIELD 


TRUST COMPANY 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Assets of $22,600,000.00 





L. CHARLTON HAINES 


Who was recently appointed Assistant Trust Officer of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT FRANKLIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


President C. Addison Harris, Jr., in pre- 
senting the annual report of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, commented 
upon the excellent progress and earnings 
from the various departments. Banking re- 
sources at close of the year amounted to $51,- 
deposits, $37,061,000 ; capital, $3,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $7,874,- 
639; trust funds, $2,226,958; corporate trusts, 
$16 000. 

All officers and directors were re-elected. 
Edwin S. Conro, treasurer of the company, 
was also made vice-president and Robert F. 
Campbell was appointed assistant trust offi- 
cer. During the past year the dividend rate 
was increased from 18 to 20 per cent. 


753,535 5 


EDWIN S. CONRO 


Treasurer of the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia» 
who has been elected a Vice-president 


Bank clearings in Philadelphia for the 
month of January were §$2,789,000,000, com- 
pared with $2,798,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1929. 


Two of the younger men in the organiza- 
tion of the Lycoming Trust Company of Wii- 
liamsport, Pa., were promoted to vice-presi 


dents. They are: Garrett C. Mitchell, who 
will continue as treasurer, and Charles <A. 
Schreyer, who retains also his duties as 
trust officer. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY’S COMMENT 
ON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

The current issue of “The Girard Letter,” 
issued by the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, contains a well-considered sur- 
vey of the business outlook for 1930, showing 
that the stock market disaster was not with- 
out its compensating elements. Quoting in 
part: 

“All signs point toward relatively easier 
money and lower interest rates in 1930; 
signs which are reenforced and buttressed by 
an expressed feeling of investment bankers 
that new securities should be marketed cau- 
tiously. It is estimated that new construc- 
tion—a type of business activity that diffuses 
itself through myriad connecting lines of in- 
dustry—will be $600,000,000 greater than it 
was in 1929. In the metropolitan Philadel- 
phia district alone, measured by the state- 
ments of the officials of private enterprises, 
public utilities, railroads, and state and mu- 
nicipal governments, there will be spent 
$125,000,000 on construction work. The di- 
rect and indirect effects of the recent busi- 
ness conferences initiated by Vresident 
Hoover, will undoubtedly lead to more de- 
liberate planning for the future, and more 
careful consideration of the means by which 
the unusually large earnings of 1929 can be 
conserved and, perhaps, expanded.” 


H. ENNIS JONES ELECTED A DIRECTOR 
OF PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chmber of Commerce, H. Ennis Jones, vice- 
president of the Franklin Trust Company 
was elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors. He was commended by the board 
of directors for his yaluable services in the 
recent membership and sustaining fund cam- 
paign. Phillip H. Gadsen was relected presi- 
dent of the Chamber which has mapped out 
a vigorous campaign of civic and commercial 
development for the current 


year, 


Osear O. Bean has been elected president 
otf the Bucks County Trust Company of 
Doylestown, Pa., succeeding Henry A. James. 
U. S. Senator Joseph 
elected a director. 

The Cambridge Trust Company of Chester, 
Pa., reports resources of $9,259.563:; depos- 
its of $6,013,000; capital, $750,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $1,511,500 and trust 
funds ‘of $9,396,000. 

James R. Thomas has been named 
tant trust officer of the Fayette Title and 
Trust Company of Uniontown, Pa. 


R. Grundy has been 


assis- 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Levi L. Rue, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
was re-elected president of the Philadelphia 


Clearing House Association at the recent an- - 


nual meeting. Clarence H. Batten again was 
chosen secretary-manager. 

The following were elected members of the 
Clearing House Committee: Charles 8S. Cal- 
well, Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company, chairman; William J. Montgomery, 
Eighth National Bank; Melville G. Baker, 
Penn National Bank; J. Willison Smith, Real 
Estate-Land Title & Trust Company; Johv 
H. Mason, Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities; 
Howard A. Loeb, Tradesmen’s National Bank 
& Trust Company, and William P. Gest, Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 


THE REAL ESTATE-LAND TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial gains are shown in the latest 
financial statement of the Real Estate-Land 
Title & Trust Company of Philadelphia. In- 
dividual trusts have increased to total of 
$158,0S7T,000 and corporate trusts to $258,S802,- 
350. Banking resources aggregate $77,069.- 
674 and deposits, $45,110,080. Capital is 


Capital and Surplus 


Increased to 


$5,000,000 


On August Ist, 1929, we increased our 
Capital and Surplus from $3,500,000 to 
$5,000,000. This has been done by issuing 
28,000 new shares of stock at $50 a share 
and the transfer of $100,000 from Un- 
divided Profits to Surplus. 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHELTEN AND GERMANTOWN AVES. 


Chestnut Hill Office Logan Office 
8527 GERMANTOWN Ave. 5001 N. Broap St. 


Pelham Office 
6740 GERMANTOWN AVE. 


“There Is a Local Advantage” 








The Rochester Trust Company of Roches- 


$7,500,000; surplus $15,000,000; undivided 
profits, $1,868,646; legal reserve for title in- 
surance, $250,000, and other reserves of 
$79,506, making total capital structure of 
$24,698,152. 


ter, Pa., has taken over the banking business 
of the All Nations Bank of Rochester. 

Samuel F. Rudolph has been made secre- 
tary of the Media Title and Trust Company 
of Media, Pa. 





CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Oct. 4, 
1929 
$782,630 
2,003,404 
7,878,552 
3,147,823 
26,359,162 
2,121,865 
7,869,976 
4,221,578 
17,724,382 
3,436,582 
13,081,714 
1,695,781 
2,453,303 
3,219,293 
1,503,045 
4,042,752 
2,732,445 
30,315,445 
17,069,083 
16,670,919 
2,754,609 
1,233,523 


Deposits, 
Oct. 4, Par Last 
1929 Value Sale 
$4,600,225 10 14 1-22-30 
11,258,548 10 28 2-— 5-30 
35,658,829 50 240 2-11-30 
17,008,971 5 40 2— 5-380 
76,597,229 100 678 12-24-29 
10,959,943 10 +100 9-25-29 
37,203,411 10 58 kk 1-29-30 
21,582,279 10 58 1-29-30 
64,832,782 10 175% 1-15-30 
13,048,460 10 83 1-29-30 
49,366,020 10 135 1-22-30 
14,039,829 50 440 10— 2-29 
14,561,058 50 £525 2-5-30 
26,117,242 10 55 2-11-30 
9,680,432 50 £350 2-15-20 
14,116,694 100 1245 11-13-29 
10,620,563 10: 225 2-11-30 
139,906,034 10 114 1-29-30 
27,841,254 100 640 2-— 5-30 
49,048,070 10 48 12— 4-29 
7,321,915 100 35514 3-20-29 
7,581,654 100 275 10-24-28 


Date of 
Capital Sale 
Aldine Trust Co 

Central Trust @ Savings... .......66 0660 
Colonial Trust Co..... 
Continenta !Equitable......... 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 
Premetorad Trust COs... . 5 <<< occcas sae 0 
UVES SEA ie CS. Oh ac a 
RSCTIBBMCO WA EIUSG 6. <:0. << sra.ciaa5:008 wla. 006) s-0% 
Girard Trust Co 


1,000,000 
3,999,450 
a sels. + sige’ 6 OOO 
6,700,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
1,400,000 
4,000,000 
. 700,000 
2,077,920 
500,000 
1,300,000 
1,375,000 
500,000 
500,000 


Market St. Title & Trust 
Ninth Bank and Trust 
North Philadelphia Trust 
Northern Trust 
Northwestern Trust Co 200,000 
Penna Co. for Insurances................ 6,500,000 
EPOvadeD ty UNUSG cc ois.cccdrsodiesc reo sa ed 3,200,000 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust........ 7,500,000 
Real LENSE LS a a a 3,131,200 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust............ 1,000,000 
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GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


The author has here put into a 
single volume of 448 pages the 
practical information about living 
trusts, including life msurance trusts. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
CLEAN SLATE FOR NEW ENGLAND 
BANKING 

Casting up the toll of bank failures and 
suspensions in the United States during the 
past year reveals that New England is the 
only geographical division which may proud- 
ly point to the fact that it passed through 
a rather hectic banking year without a single 
failure. Data compiled by R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany shows that there were 487 banking 
suspensions during 1929 distributed over the 
country with New England as the only group 
of states reporting immunity from banking 
fatalities. During 192S there were two sus- 
pensions in New England and glancing back 
over the past ten years or more it is seen 
that banking in New England has been more 
free from bank failures than any other sec- 
tion. The exhibit is proof of the high type 
of banking management which obtains in 
New England States, the discipline exacted 
by state banking supervision and the care 
with which new charters are granted. 


OFFICERS OF MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
COMPANY ASSOCIATION 

Shirley H. Eldridge, president of the Wal- 
tham Trust Company was elected president 
of the Massachusetts Trust Company Associ- 
ation at the annual meeting at the Parker 
House. Others elected were: Vice-president, 
Walter C. Davis, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Cambridge; secretary, 
Raymond Merrill of the Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company; treasurer, W. S. Shepard 
of the Worcester Bank & Trust Company; 
new members of the executive committee, 
Ashton L. Carr, vice-president of the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston, and J. C. 
Batchelder of the B. M. C. Durfee Trust 
Company of Fall River. Tax Commissioner 
Henry F. Long and Bank Commissioner Roy 
A. Hovey were the speakers. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL BANK 

Few changes occurred at the annual meet- 
ing of the Atlantic National Bank of Boston 
at which a report was presented showing 
the substantial progress of the bank during 
the past year. Officers and directors 
reelected. Fred A. Howland, president of 
the National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., was added to the board of 
directors. Francis Rogerson was appointed 
assistant trust officer. 


were 


Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 





AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY MERGED _ 
WITH FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


Merger of the American Trust Company 


with the First National Bank of Boston 
was accomplished following approval of plans 
by stockholders. Capital stock of the First 
National Bank was increased from $43,500,- 
000 to $44,500,000 by an issue of 50,000 shares 
exchanged for 15,000 shares of American Trust 
Company. Stocks of the First National Old 
Colony Corporation and the Old Colony Trust 
Company, recently merged with the First 
National, are held for pro-rata benefit of 
shareholders of the First National. Such 
beneficial interest not attach to the 
50,000 shares of First National issued in 
exchange for American Trust shares. [a 
order that First National shares issued to 
American Trust stockholders, shall carry 
same benefits as other stocks of First Na- 
tional, assets to the amount of $800,000 have 
been segregated. 

Absorption of the American Trust Company 
increases the resources of the First National 
Bank by about $30,000,000 as based on Dee. 
28, 1929 statement. The year end statement 
of the First National, following merger with 
Old Colony Trust Company, showed total 
resources of $703,347,000 and deposits of 
$522,587,000. 


does 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE errr se 
SAMUEL D. SPURR Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN S. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS +... Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN...... ....Secretary 


Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD 


. Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $20,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $5,000,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


CAPITAL INCREASE EFFECTIVE AT BOS- 
TON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 
Increase in capital of the Boston Safe 

Deposit and Trust Company from $1,000,000 

to $2,000,000 has become effective. The in- 

crease in capital was accomplished by the 
declaration of a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent, thus calling for no new subscriptions 
and representing a transfer from surplus to 
capital account. The stock dividend as ap- 
proved by stockholders was made payable 
as of February 1 to stockholders of record 
as of January 25th. At the annual meeting 
the following directors were elected: Costello 

C. Converse, Elwyn G. Preston, Charles EF. 

Rogerton, Nathaniel F. Ayer, Nathaniel Stev- 

ens, John S. Lawrence, Charles F. Dowse, 

Amor Hollingsworth, Henry G. Brooks, Herb- 

ert Lyman, Walter C. Baylies, Leverett Sal- 

tonstall, Willard T. Carleton, Ernest B. Dane, 

Elmer FE. Silver, Homer Loring, Harry L. 

Bailef, James Dean and Henry S. Shaw. 


EARNINGS AND ACTIVITIES OF OLD 
COLONY TRUST ASSOCIATES 

The Old Colony Associates of Boston, with 
which 19 banks and trust companies are 
affiliated, reports net earnings for the past 
year of $861,478, equal to $2.15 a share on 
400,000 shares. The Associates also have 
an equity of $422,525, represented largely by 
undivided earnings of controlled banks, bring- 
ing combined earnings and equity to $1,284,- 
003, equal to $8,21 a share. The balance 
sheet shows investment in bank stocks of 
$14,990,663, an increase of nearly five million 
during the year and not including recent 
purchase of controlling interest in the Can- 
ton Trust Company of Canton, Mass. Cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits of con- 
trolled banks total $10,900,000 with consolid- 
ated earnings of 12.3 per cent on capitai 
invested. 





OFFICIAL ADVANCEMENTS AT 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 

A number of promotions in the 
family were made at the annual meeting 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
Joseph E. O'Connell, formerly assistant vice- 
president; John P. Dyer, formerly assistant 
vice-president, and Robert M. Tappan, for- 
merly assistant to the president, were elected 
vice-presidents. Elmer J. Bliss, a new direct- 
or elected, is president and managing direc- 
tor of the Regal Shoe Company. 

Net assets of the Shawmut Association, 
an affiliation of the National Shawmut Bank, 
amounted to $9,484,000 at the close of last 
year, appraising securities at market value, 
except bank stocks held for semi-permanent 
investment and carried at cost. 


official 


KIDDER, PEABODY TRUST COMPANY 


The Kidder Peabody Trust Company of 
Boston, during its relatively brief existence, 
has made excellent progress. At the close 
of last year assets amounted to $5,742,398 
with deposits of $4,985,951. Capital is $600,- 
000; undivided profits $136,617. Trust as- 
sets total $18,196,947. The president is How- 
ard N. Flanders; vice-presidents are: John 
R. Chapin, William B. Snow, Jr., and Sidney 
Gleason; trust officers Vincent Farnsworth 
and William B. Snow, Jr.; assistant trust 
officers: Norman W. Hall and William N. 
Oedel; treasurer, John A. Remick; assistant 
treasurers: William N. Oedel, Harold S. 
Wentworth, William P. Howe and Frederick 
A. Deering, Jr.; secretary, E. Merrill Darling; 
assistant secretaries: William P. Howe and 
William S. Badger. 


Herbert K. Hallett, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston, has been appointed a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council to represent 
the First Federal Reserve District. 





TRUST 


A COMPARISON OF PRESENT CREDIT 
CONDITIONS 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has made an extensive survey of present 
credit conditions and Federal Reserve state- 
ments which indicate that the credit status 
at present is comparable with 1927 and early 
1928, which was an easy credit period. Total 
Federal Reserve credit is lower now than 
the corresponding date in 1927 but higher 
than 1928S (accounted for by increased hold- 
ing of U. S. Securities). Bills discounted 
for member banks reflect the extent to which 
banks are forced to obtain additional funds 
for credit extension. As bills discounted by 
the Federal Reserve Banks are less than in 
1927 and early 1928, it would appear that 
present credit conditions are comparable with 
the earlier periods and that interest rates 
should seek the levels then prevaliing. 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, 
Me., is putting out some excellent trust lit- 
erature which is vielding substantial results. 
The master booklet is entitled “Solving the 
Problems that Confront Your Estate’. 

Arthur Bb. Chapin, vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Boston, until 
its merger with the First National Bank, has 
become general manager of the New York 
interests of the Whiting Paper Company. 

Stanley A. Lawry has been appointed an 
assistant treasurer of the New England Trust 
Company of Boston. 

Savings banks of Masachusetts reporteti 
as of Oct. 1, 1929 combined assets of $2.244.- 
710,667 as compared with $2,168,548,000 the 
previous year. 

Capital of the Medford Trust Company 
of Medford, Mass., has been increased from 
$500,000 to $600,000 with proceeds from new 
stock also increasing surplus by $100,000. 
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GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES IN 
MAINE 

The annual report of the State Bank Com- 
missioner of Maine shows substantial gains 
for trust companies of that state. The assets 
of 47 trust companies as of Dec. 28, 1929, 
were $210,554,697 as against $194,952,947 for 
48 trust companies in 1928. During the year 
one trust company was merged with another 
banking instiution. The trust companies’ 
capital stock was increased by nearly a mil- 
lion dollars during 1929; surplus increased 
about $700,000, and savings deposits show a 
gain of upwards of four millions during the 
year. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF HARRIS, FORBES 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Harris, Forbes Trust Company of Boston, 
the following officers were elected: President 
and chairman of the board, John R. Macom- 
ber; vice-president, Max O. Whiting; vice- 
president and trust officer, Sheridan J. Tho- 
rup; secretary, Henry B. Rising; Jonathan 
Chace was elected treasurer. 


Capital of the Harvard Trust Company 
of Cambridge, Mass., has been increased from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. 

Eugene L Richards, III, has become asso- 
ciated with the Shawmut Corporation of Bos- 
ton, in charge of the trading department of 
the New York office, and Leslie A. Dittman is 
now associated with the sales department. 

Francis C. Gray has been elected president 
of the Lee, Higginson Trust Company of 
Boston, succeéding Charles E. Cotting, re- 
signed. David H. Howie was elected vice- 
president in addition to secretary and Mal- 
colm C. Ware, trust officer was made 
vice-president. 


also 





Capital 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charleston Trust Co..............cccee 
Columbia Trust Co 


$1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
000,000 
2,500,000 
,900,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 


ENTE Tat, 7) Sa a 

Pxohange Trust Co... <5... sss cca cece 

Fiduciary Trust Co 

Harris Forbes Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Kidder Peabody Trust Co 

Lee Higginson Trust Co................ 500,000 

New England Trust Co ,200,000 

Old Colony PriatiCes : 6s. co ccceecs one 5,000,000 

State Street Trust Co 3,000,000 
2,500,000 





Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
Dec. 28, 1929 Dee. 28, 1929 
$2,886,075.52 $24,781,706.73 
3,247,887.45 25,995,138.61 
4,717,794.15 19,288,619.23 
69,192.13 1,006,613.95 
152,833.23 890,644.19 
408,855.90 4,955,724.95 
309,981.41 1,884,776.55 
1,508,726.91 6,545,298.92 
86,466.00 200,000.00 
118,880.57 2,047 ,848.64 
96,564,99 1,692,511.88 
251,637.74 4,458,748.66 
660,778.83 10,435,313.20 
4,084,225.79 38,767,883.40 
5,021,017.01 7,312,149.71 
4,386,532.80 56,809,052.44 
3,530,132.81 13,485,234.13 


Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
Dec. 28, 1929 

$9,672,030.08 

438,283.90 
189,531,936.94 


Deposits, 


930,704.57 
2,255,596.57 
1,457,389.42 

926,507.64 
1,340,987.01 

100,982.68 

13,206,098.79 
14,965,816.69 
116,997,717.34 
207 ,060,402.71 
44,543 ,482.20 
$,041,872.79 
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and Organization of a Modern Trust | 
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ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
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National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


WHY BANKS FAIL 

Although the continued heavy toll of bank 
failures during the past year was almost 
entirely confined to those located in smaller 
communities there is nevertheless an evi- 
dent obligation on the part of responsible 
and more experienced banking interests in 
the larger cities to enforce standards of 
management which shall reduce the lament- 
able record of banking mortality. One of 
the most prolific causes of bank failures is, 
of course, incompetent management, which 
in turn, reflects upon the absence of a sense 
of due responsibility on the part of members 
of the board of directors. Nelson, 
Auditor of Public Accounts in Illinois, is 
outspoken as to the failure of bank directors 
to perform their duties. He the 
matter frankly and says: 

“In the past five years numerous articles 
have been written on the topic ‘Why Banks 
Fail’. Many solutions have been offered and, 
perhaps, the one most quoted has been ‘too 
many banks’. This is one of the outstanding 
reasons but there are others and we believe 
the most salient is management. <As_ the 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
neither is the bank any stronger than its 
management. Under this heading comes the 
active management of the affairs of the in- 
stitution, plus the responsibility for the in- 
vestment of the depositors’ and stockholders’ 
funds. If the accounts are not properly 
handled and investments are of an inferior 
nature, no bank can stand under the dual 
load of a defaulting management and an in- 
vestment in doubtful 

“It is incumbent upon the directors to see 
that reports are accurately and properly pre- 
pared and that the bank’s funds are well 
invested according to their best judgment. 
Very recently two members of the board of 
directors of a state bank advised that they 


Oscar 


discusses 


assets, 


Copyright, S. W. Strauss & Co. 


had never seen a statement of the bank ex- 
cept at the time of publication. They used 
this as an excuse for the improper invest- 
ment of some of the depositors’ money. But 
it is no excuse; it is a reflection! The books 
of a bank should be and always are available 
and accessible to the directors. If they ecan- 
not understand them it is surely their duty 
to become familiar with the story they tell. 
If the directors cannot obtain the informa- 
tion desired they ave required by the laws 
of the corporation to employ a certified ac- 
countant to audit the books. 

“As to investments both of a local or for- 
eign nature, or of whatsoever kind, they are 
charged with the duty of making frequent 
appraisals and if the same have depreciated 
the loss shall be charged off. With these 
two propositions carefully considered by the 
directors and kept in the foreground, better 
banking will result.” 


EARNINGS OF CHICAGO BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

With the stock market debacle and its 
reactions now largely a matter of history, 
the banking position in Chicago faces the 
developments of the current year with strong 
entrenchments and a high degree of liquidity 
of assets. Aggregate capitalization of lead- 
ing banks and trust companies in the “Loop” 
district was enhanced to the extent of $382,- 
500,000 during 1929 as a result of mergers, 
stock dividends and normal gains. <A com- 
pilation of earnings of Chicago banks and 
trust companies having resources in excess 
of fifty million dollars, reveals a year of ex- 
cellent profits. The Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company, representing merger of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust and Continental 
Banks, leads with profits of $20,443,167, equal 
to 12.50 per cent on average invested capital. 
The First National Banks follow with profits 
of $8,240,164, equal to 11.90 per cent on ave- 
erage invested capital and embracing merger 
with Union Trust Company. The National 
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Bank of the Republic reported profits of 
$3,775,072, equal to 22.75 per cent; the Fore- 
man-State National Bank, representing re- 
cent merger with State Bank of Chicago, had 
profits of $5,542,184, equal to 11.24 per cent; 
the Central Trust Company profits were 
$3,219,000, equal to 13.01 per cent; Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank profits, $1,650,154, 
equal to 13.51 per cent and Northern Trust 
Company, $860,545, equal to 10.11 per cent. 


CENTRAL-ILLINOIS SECURITIES COR- 
PORATION RENDERS SATISFACTORY 
REPORT 
Notwithstanding the severe decline in se- 
curity prices during the closing months of 
last year the annual report of the Central- 
Securities Corporation, the investment trust 
affiliate of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, reveals not only the absence of any 
aggregate depreciation in investment account 
but a profit of substantially more than the 
preferred dividend requirements. The presi- 
dent, Philip R. Clarke, directs attention to 
the fact that more than $12,000,000, or ap- 
proximately S83 per cent of the corporation’s 
resources, is represented in the form of cash 

or liquid demand and short time loans. 
Of the investment account of $2,470,956, 
about two-thirds or $1,658,711 is invested in 


earefully selected bank shares and the bal- 
ance of $812,244 in miscellaneous securities. 
Inasmuch as the market value of the latter 
on Dec. 31, 1929, exceeded the purchase price 
and because the bank stocks were capable 
of realization without loss, the investment 
account is set up in the balance sheet at 
cost and as such is considered to be con- 
servatively exhibited. Net earnings between 
Oct. 21 and Dec. 31 were $145,419, including 
dividends received on Jan. 1 and after pro- 
vision for Federal taxes. After setting up 
an additional reserve for taxes of $15,000, 
there were net assets of $15,143.419, which 
affords a liquidating value of $31.63 per unit 
of one preference and one common share. 
The units were offered at $31.50 in October. 

Stockholders of the Central-Illinois Com- 
pany, investment affiliate of The Central 
Group, voted to increase the directorate from 
eleven to fifteen to include three executives 
of the company, and Edward N. Hurley, wke 
is also a director of Central Trust Company 
of Illinois. The officers of the investment 
company elected to the board are: Louis H. 
Schroeder, vice-chairman; Carroll EK. Gray, 
Jr., executive vice-president ; Newton P. Frye, 
vice-president. Mr. Gray and Mr. Frye were 
executives of the Federal Securities Corpo- 
ration which united with the Central-Illinois 
Company last July. 


ACTIVITIES OF CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


Reviewing the activities of the Continental 
Illinois Company, the investment securities 
affiliate of the Continental Illinois Bank anid 
Trust Company of Chicago, there is shown 
underwriting participation in the distribu- 
tion of more than $1,300,000,000 par value 
bonds, covering the 289 days of the esrpora- 
tion’s existence to the last vear. 
Total retail bond sales of the company anil 
its predecessor organizations during the en- 
tire year of 1929 exceeded the combined 1928 
totals of the Continental National Company 
and the bond department of the Lilinois 
Merchants Trust Company by 13.30 per cent. 
Sales of municipal bonds since the consolida- 
tion accounted for 3448 per cent of the 
total, and sales of corporation bonds for 65.47 
per cent. 

During the year the company urderwrote 
or participa+ed in the distribution of issues 
totaling $1,933,316,475. Of this amount, miu- 
nicipal issues were $308,691,540, while tax- 
able issues aggregated $1,624,935. 

The Continental Illinois Company has al- 
together 29 officers 14 directors and a sales 
and office staff numbering 332. 


close of 
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THE FOREMAN-STATE BANKING GROUP 

The recently concluded alliance between the 
State Bank of Chicago and the Foreman 
Banks has created an organization of com- 
bined resources of $240,000,000; deposits of 
$197,000,000 and combined capital structure 
of $30,033,354. These figures do not include 
an assets of the recently combined invest- 
ment affiliate, known as the Foreman-State 
Corporation, the capital of which is trus- 
teed for the benefit of the stockholders of 
the Foreman-State National Bank. Albert 
C. Lord was recently elected vice-president 
of the Foreman-State Corporation. He will 
be connected with the New York office, re- 
cently opened at 52 Wall Street. For the 
last few years he has been syndicate man- 
ager at the New York office of Lee, Higginson 
& Company. 


ILLINOIS BREVITIES 
The Release Title and Mortgage Company 
has been organized in Chicago with author- 
ized capital of $5,000,000 and will act as 
issuing the New York Title and 
Col. Robert Isham Ran- 


igency of 
Mortgage Company. 
dolph is president. 
Ht. H. Edmiston, Jr., graduate of the School 
and Public Administration of 
the Washington University of St. Louis, 
awarded the prize of $300 offered by 
Chicago Trust Company in connection 
its annual prize essay contest. 
paper was on “Branch 
Mr. John J. Visser, 


of Business 
was 
the 
with 
The winning 
Banking Policy.” 

vice-president and trust 
officer of Kimbell Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has elected president of the 
Northwest Fiduciary Association, an organi- 


been 


zation composed of trust officers of various 
banks in Northwest Chicago and Oak Park. 

The Abingdon Bank and Trust Company 
has opened for business at Abingdon, IIL, 
with capital of $75,000 with Omer N. Custer, 
State Treasurer, as chairman of the board. 


The Commercial National Bank and the 
Merchants and Illinois National Bank of 
Peoria, Ill, are being merged as the Com- 


mercial Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company. 
The City 


Bank Farmers Trust Company 
of New 


York has filed application for per- 
mission to open a branch office in the State 
Bank Building in Chicago. 

Walter W. Head, president of the Foreman. 


State National Bank of Chicago, is chair- 
man of a newly created Committee on Eeo- 
nomic policies of the Illinois Bankers Ass’n. 


Mrs. J. W. Dutton, widow of George Dut- 


ton, prominent De Kalb County financier, 
was recently elected president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Sycamore, II. 


ARMORED SERVICE CORPORATION 
Armored Service Corporation, 
N. Y., announces the election of 
7. Kitching as president, 
J. Romer, retired. 


Brooklyn, 
Laurence 
succeeding Henry 
The other officers elected 
are: Durant vice-president and secre 
tary; John S. Russell, treasurer; Stanley T. 
Bock, assistant treasurer; James E. Cum- 
secretary. 


Rose, 


mings, assistant 


The Fifth District Banker 
a new financial monthly, 
ance at Richmond, Va 


and Financier, 
has made its appear- 
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Capital 


3oulevard Bridge Bank............ $500,000 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois..... . .12,000,000 
Continetal Illinois Bank & Trust Ci o0.. .75,000,000 
Sa TT ig aR De ea gee rng eee 350,000 
First Union Trust & First National. 32,500,000 
Foreman St. Nat.-Foreman St. Tr. & 8.13,500,000 
AE UNS i | en ee a eas 300,000 
PatIDEOINIO  BPURE: 655.25 6 ea. ics see wo 00 300,000 
LSS Dog 7 SS eo at eee 6,000,000 
Ors ld bre i ee 600,000 


National Bank of the Republic........ 10,500,000 


te EE ee ers ee eo ae ee 2,000,000 
EI ek So oe. bce oreisei Sree s2's Spans 2,500,000 
ORRNSR MIA MUNRE ooo Sharctary Wiwiaratacereie%!o a 1,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago... ..........5. 1,000,000 
West Side Prust. ci cic ccicccsascess. + 000 CO 


Woodlawn Trust 600,000 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
**20 par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 


Surplus and 


Undivided 








Profits, Deposits, Book 
Dee. 31, 1929 Dee. 31, 1929 Value Bid Asked 
$578,000.00 $12,643,648.89 215 435 460 
11,513,858.72 149,027,067.87 225 392 397 
70,879,583.04 87 8, 792,918.30 224 690 695 
859,095.31 355,115.72 345 575 600 
40 544,437.78 482 582,602.24 ole 699 704 
16,533,000.00 197,260,501.86 346 795 805 
766,561.01 3,289,495.77 355 350 400 
761,827.21 2,702,819.00 350 410 440 
7,012,052.53 89,963,541.02 217 860 875 
564,054.00 11,927,613.09 194 420 430 
4,179,204.17 149,833,752.93 **37 150 153 
7,003,735.93 56,466,847.52 450 810 825 
1,501,522.14 27 ,926,386.41 160 480 495 


556,801.00 
1,393,519.17 
655,847.00 
467,988.80 


12,242,344.00 155 275 300 
732.06 239 380 395 
454.00 165 370 390 


9,162, 
13,322, 
8,513,931.95 178 345 352 


members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


COURT DECISION CONSTRUES STOCK 
AS BELONGING TO CORPUS OF 
TRUST ESTATE 

A decision of immediate interest to fiduci- 
aries was handed down recently by the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri in the case of Robert 
et al. vs. Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. This was an action in equity wherein 
plaintiffs as life beneficiaries of a trust es- 
tate created by the will of Edward S. Robert, 
deceased, sought to compel the Mercantile 
Trust Company as the testamentary trustee 
of the trust estate under the will, to dis- 
tribute and deliver to the life beneficiaries 
532 shares of common stock of the Seullin 
Steel Company. The plaintiffs claim that 
said 532 shares constitute and represent a 
stock dividend of the Missouri corporation, 
and are immediately distributable by the 
trustee of the trust estate, as income of the 
trust estate, to the life beneficiaries thereof. 

The court adopted the opinion in Hayes 
vs. St. Louis Union Trust Company, 317, Mo. 
1028, 1043, 298 S. W. 91, where it is said, 
“What is the principal or corpus of the est- 
ate in cases of this kind—is it the corporate 
stock itself, or its value at a given time? 
Undoubtedly the former.” “If the trust as- 
set were land,” said the court, “the fact 
would be clear. For instance, it is uniformly 
conceded that, if corporate stock, so held in 
trust, increase in value through the acecumu- 
lation of corporate earnings after the begin- 
ning of the trust. and if no dividends are 
declared, the whole increase belongs to corp- 
us, even upon a sale of the stock. In the 
same way, where the new stock is sold by 
the corporation and it realizes the premium, 
the profit is regarded as an accretion to the 
coporate capital, and not as income, in meas- 
uring the rights of life tenants and remain- 
dermen to the income from stock of the cor- 
poration. These holdings can be justified on 
no other theory than that the dividend yield- 
ing stock, not its value when the trust began. 
is the principal or capital (i.e., the corpus) 
of the trust estate. 

“But, assuming that the 552 shares of the 
Steel Company received by the trustee con- 
stitute and represent, in legal effect, a stock 
dividend of the corporation, as is insistently 
contended by the plaintiffs, nevertheless, such 
stock, under the Hayes case is a part of 
the corpus of the trust estate, and is not 
income of the trust estate distributable to 
the life beneficiaries. It follows, therefore, 
that the Mereantile Trust Company, as trus- 
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tee of the trust estate under the will of Ed- 
ward S. Robert, must account for the 532 
shares of the Scullin Steel Company, as corp- 
us of the, trust estate.” 


COMPREHENSIVE BENEFICIAL PLAN FOR 
EMPLOYEES SET UP BY MERCANTILE 
COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

A comprehensive plan whereby employees 
of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank and Trusi 
Company of St. Louis are provided with 
retirement annuities, life insurance, sickness 
and disability benefits has been announced 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the insti- 
tution. The program became effective on 
February 1. The plan, which is said to be 
the first of its type placed in operation by 
any bank west of the Mississippi River, is 
similar to provisions set up by the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
the Cleveland Railway Company and others. 

The cost of the protection afforded by the 
plan is to be met jointly by the bank and 
its employees. Each employee is provided 
insurance, with provisions for sick benefits, 
and stipulated payments in case of perma- 
nent disability. The age of retirement is 


=o, a 
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fixed at 65, the retirement annuity being 
based upon the number of years in service. 
An employee must have had two years of 
service before being eligible to join. 

In designing the plan, representatives of 
Mereantile-Commerce consulted with many 
authorities and put into it the best features 
of other retirement and insurance agree- 
ments. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was selected to underwrite the 
provision of the program, with the exception 
of the group insurance, which was under- 
written by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company. 


THE TURNING OF A DECADE 

The amazing changes in science, industry, 
transportation, methods of communication 
and in other departments of activity, during 
the past decade are discussed in an inter- 
esting article in the current issue of the “Val- 
ley Trust Magazine” issued by the Mississippi 
Valley Merchants State Trust Company of 
St. Louis. The author is Hord Hardin, vice- 
president of the company and in dealing 
with industry and banking he says: 

“A notable feature of the decade has been 
the tendency toward the consolidation of 
industries. Through mergers, industrial or- 
ganizations have grown into being which 
are so gigantie in their proportions and so 
vast in their influence that those of the pre- 
vious decades fade by comparison. The 
fact that wages have not been reduced dras- 
tically from the level known during the war 
period, though the cost of living has de- 
clined, indicates that this move toward cen- 
tralization has resulted in no harm to our 


people, and doubtless has had the effect of 
passing on to them the savings created by 
more efficient management and mass_ pro- 
duction. 

“During the last few years of the decade 
the merger tendency has extended to banks 
and trust companies, and without a doubt 
the financial structure of the nation has 
been strengthened thereby. A movement to- 
ward branch banking is under way.” 


SYMPOSIUM ON TRUST ADVERTISING 
AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 

A valuable contribution to current litera- 
ture dealing with advanced and _ practical 
methods in trust advertising and develop- 
ment work, has been made by the Financial 
Advertisers Association which has assem- 
bled and published in convenient book form 
the addresses and discussions dealing with 
these subjects at the last annual convention 
of the Association held in Atlanta. The com- 
pilation is the joint work of H. F. Pelham, 
vice-president of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Atlanta, who presided as 
chairman at the trust development depart- 
mental sessions, and of Lee Chambless, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J., who pre- 
sided as chairman of the trust advertising 
department sessions. 

It is expected that such compilation into 
book form will be an annual feature in con- 
nection with the addresses and discussions 
at the trust advertising and trust develop- 
ment departmentals. The primary purpese is 
to segregate the material at the annual con 
ventions of the Association. 





PRESIDENT JOHN G. LONSDALE SIGNING THE INSURANCE AGREEMENT PROVIDING FOR OLD AGE 
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NEW PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN GOVERN- 
MENT AND BUSINESS 

In a recent address Mr. John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
comments upon the conferences and plan of 
cooperation set up by President Hoover fol- 
lowing the market crash. He hails 
this alignment as a new partnership between 
government and business. He says: 

“To the end that general business remain 
active, President Hoover has called upon 
the leaders of virtually every element enter- 
ing into production and distribution to pledge 
their resources and resourcefulness to main- 
tain the momentum of industry. He has 
inspired the nation with new confidence and 
impressed the public with the necessity of 
getting to work, for there is no success for- 
mula whether it be in business or anything 
else, which not contain work its 
most importent ingredient. For this there 
is no substitute. 

“Another thing 
accomplished is 


stock 


does as 


which the President has 
the bringing together of 
business and government into a new partner- 
ship. Business and government heretofore 
have been looked upon as hereditary foes, 
and they have worked as a team only in war 
time. In this new teamwork, manufacturers 
captains of all sorts of industry, and bankers, 
will work hand in hand for business stabil- 
ization and advancement. After all, each 
is dependent upon the other, exemplifying 
the early America: ‘United 
stand, divided we fall.’ ” 


slogan of we 


PUBLIC MEETING IN WILMINGTON TO 
FOSTER ESTATE CONSERVATION 


A joint meeting was recently conducted in 
Wilmington, Del., under the auspices of the 
Delaware Association of Life Underwriters 
and the fiduciary banks and trust companies 
of the city, to which the public was invited. 
The primary purpose was to arouse interest 
of the average citizen in the matter of con- 
serving and protecting his estate. <A _ big 
drawing card was the governor of the state. 
the Hon. C. Douglas Buck, who commended 
the movement and introduced Edward M. 
McMahon of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York who gave a highly interesting 
talk on “Interlocking Life Insurance anil 
Trust Service.” 

Over 400 people attended the meeting 
which will probably be the first of a series. 
To stimulate public interest the various trust 
companies of Wilmington made liberal use 
of newspaper display advertising, window 
displays and circulating tickets among de- 
positors. The Equitable Trust Company ran 
a series of advertisements in the newspapers 
preceding the meeting and it is reported that 
practically all of the trust companies had 
immediate response in the form of inquiries 
and the writing of insurance trusts of vary- 
ing amounts. 


Appraisal of 
min Strong, 
eral Reserve 
died October 
$578,208. 


the state of 
who was chairman of 
Bank of New York 
16, 1928, shows net 


the late Benja- 
the Fed 
and who 
value of 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST 


Franklin-American Trust Co............ cccccsce0s 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co 


. . .82,000,000 


COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1929 
$1,383,261.67 
7,949,613.72 
3,764,299.85 
1,762,942.32 


Capital Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1929 
$26,606,808.29 
125,103,645.50 
79,414,776.24 
24,810,654.52 


10,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,150,000 


CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Security & Trust Co........ 
Continental Trust Co 

Merchants Bank & Trust Co 
Munsey Trust Co 

National Savings & Trust Co 

Union Trust Co 

Washington Loan & Trust Co 


. .$3,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Dee. 31, 1929 
$3,998,695.45 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par 
Dec. 31, 1929 
$28,060,885.23 
2,719,352.91 
7,640,441.83 
5,048,568.60 
11,038,914.54 
7,845,233.83 
17,265,857.48 


Bid Asked 


100 420 
100 133 
100 125 
100 - 
100 512 
100 265 
100 485 


450 
260,430.61 

286,705.67 
1,532,958.36 
3,025,883.70 
1,260,675.29 
2,524,954.94 


140 


530 
285 
530 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
BANKING AND TRUST ASSETS IN 
PITTSBURGH 

Recent compilations give emphasis to the 
important place and influence of the trust 
companies in the Pittsburgh financial and 
banking field. A summary from the state 
banking department shows that the trust 
companies of this city exercise custody over 
individual trust funds aggregating $764.071,- 
130 and function under corporate trusts hav- 
ing value of $1,068,229,582. National banks 
in this city have trust funds of $21,697,000 
and $22,607,000 corporate trusts. The an- 
nual report field by Register of Wills Joseph 
N. Mackrell, sets forth that at the close of 
last year the trust companies and banks of 
this city had in their care trust funds am- 
ounting to $825,486.607 and under the super- 
vision of the Orphan's Court. 

In the field the trust 
have deposits of $400,751,000 as compared 
with $462,.278.000 held by national banks. 
In amount of combined capital, surplus and 
profits the trust Companies are well in the 
lead with total of $128,545,000 as compared 
with $89,692,000 for the national 


banking companies 


banks. 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
ABBREVIATES NAME 


For the sake of brevity and 
the Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has shortened its corporate title 
to Fidelity Trust Company, which entails 
no change in policy or otherwise. Organized 
in 1884 the Fidelity Trust Company has 
functioned chiefly in fiduciary capacities, a 
policy which has met with strong public 
approval as evidenced by the fact that trust 
funds have increased to an 
$169.266,18S4, as compared with 
in 1920 and $5,369,000 in 1896. 
trusts amount to $72,000,000. Banking re- 
sources total $50,010,000; deposits, $17,764, 
000. Capital is $2,000,000 with surplus and 
undivided profits or $8,151,176. It is 
worthy that the Fidelity Trust 
during its long career has not 
taken over any other 


convenience 


ngeregate of 
$100,479.000 
Corporate 


note- 
Company 
affiliated or 
banking institution. 

R. R. Cappe, real estate officer of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Pittsburgh and 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Real Estate 
Board, has been reappointed as an executive 
councillor in the mortgage and finance divi- 
sion of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. 


In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized in every 
department to render 
expert service. 

It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $19,125,000, a 
large directorate of rep- 
resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 
E 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 
The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Cc. E. Lott and J. Knowles Woodwell have 
been added to the directorate of the Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh. The 
following have been added to the executive 
staff by promotion: Harvey R. Owens, assis- 
tunt treasurer; Ralph H. Herrod, assistant 
secretary; Robert G. Fiscus, assistant trust 
and H. C. Gardner, manager of the 
mortgage department. 


officer, 


G. A. Price, trust officer of the Veoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company been com- 
missioned by the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association to com- 
pile a 100 questions and answers 
on business insurance trusts. 

At the reorganization meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Clarence Stanley, 
vice-president, 
dent. 

A. C. Robinson, president of the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected to the board of directors 


has 


series of 


formerly assistant 


was advanced to vice-presi- 


of American Re-Insurance Company. 
James W. Brown has been made assistant 
trust officer at the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 


Company and Walter A. Rienoeh! has been 
promoted to manager of the tax department. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


INTERESTING RULING ON PERSONAL 
PROPERTY TAX 


The Attorney General of Ohio in a recent 
ruling held that securities conveyed to a 
Pennsylvania trust company by an Ohio resi- 
dent for beneficiaries resident in Ohio, are 
not subject to the personal property tax in 
Ohio. The question was raised by a resi- 
dent of Ohio who conveyed shares of stock in 
a Pennsylvania corporation to the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Ta., in trust 
to pay the net income to the trustor’s child- 
ren during their lives. The donor reserved 
the right to revoke, alter, or amend the 
trust with the provision that after her death 
her husband should have the same right to 
revoke, alter, or amend the trust. The Ohio 
Attorney General held that the stock was not 
subject to a personal property tax in Ohio. 

The Attorney General further held that 
the mere fact that the trust had been exe- 
cuted to avoid the payment of taxes on the 
stock in Ohio would not in itself present a 
case of illegal tax evasion which would 
justify the tax commission or a court of 
competent jurisdiction in ignoring the trust, 
and in upholding a tax assessment upon the 
stock as if the trust agreement had never 
been entered into. 


HOLDING COMPANY STOCK AS COL- 
LATERAL TO BANK LOANS 


The Ohio banking laws provide that banks 
and trust companies are forbidden to loan 
money on their own stock and the question 
was recently raised as to whether this re- 
striction applies also to the loaning of funds 
on the holding company which 
own's the bank’s stock. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ohio has ruled: 

“A State bank, the stock of which is owned 
in whole or in part by a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of this State, may legal 
ly loan money to such corporation, and ac- 
cept as security for such loan the stock of 
the holding corporation. Where, however, 
the stock of the bank constitutes all or sub- 
stantially all of the the holding 
corporation, the courts might properly dis- 
regard corporate fiction, and consider the loan 
secured by the shares of the bank 
the inhibition of the laws.” 


stock of a 


assets of 


as one 
within 


E. A. Oberlin, Jr., a vice-president of the 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank, Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected president. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 

With twenty-three offices throughout great- 
er Cleveland, the Union Trust Company began 
the year with resources at a high point of 
$352,275.367, including cash and due from 
banks $55,526,000; U. S. government secur- 
ities, $13,933,000; other bonds and securities, 
$36,225,000; loans, discounts and advances, 
$204.782,000; acceptances and credits, $20,- 
902,000. Deposits total $289,405,000. Cap- 
ital is $22,850,000; surplus and current 
earnings, $16,766,881. 


STAFF PROMOTIONS AT GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
which recently celebrated its 35th anniversary 
with resources aggregating over $178,000,- 
000, is on the high road to steady growth 
and expanding facilities. During the past 
year capital was increased from $4,000,000 
to $7,000,000 and surplus from six to nine 
millions, including stock dividend of 25 per 
cent. Branch banking activities included 
a new office at Shaker Square and a number 
of handsome new buildings for’ existing 
branches. 

At the annual meeting, presided over by 
President J. Arthur House, two new directors 
were elected, namely, Randolph Eide, vice- 
president of the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and George G. Marshall, vice-president 
and secretary of the Marshall Drug Com- 
pany. Staff promotions included the follow- 
ing: C. F. Bruggemeir was elected treasurer, 
William P. Davis was appointed assistant 
secretary and W. H. Holmwood was made 
assistant trust officer. Mr. Bruggemeier 
joined the Guardian staff in 1917 and_ be- 
came assistant secretary in February, 1921. 
Davis came to the Company in 1922 from 
the Packard Motor Corporation and was 
appointed assistant trust officer in 1926. 
Holmwood came to the Guardian in 1924 and 
for five years was in the securities analysis 
division. 

Ralph O. Snyder, former newspaper man. 
has assumed his new duties as advertising 
manager of the Security Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, 


The Citizens Bank and Trust Company is 


being organized in Cleveland and will take 
over the business of the Engineers National 
sank and several other banks. 

The tower of the new 25-story building 
of the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Toledo, Ohio, will be available as a publie 
observation point. 
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NUMEROUS PROMOTIONS AT CLEVE- 
LAND TRUST COMPANY 

In his annual report to stockholders cover- 
ing activities of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany during the past year, the president, 
Harris Creech, brought out some interesting 
facts. Deposits increased $23,909,000, ex- 
clusive of the business of the merger with 
the Pearl Street Savings & Trust Company, 
with number of accounts increasing 15,247 to 
grand total of 530,000. Deposits aggregated, 
at close of year, to $298,227,000; resources, 
$336,235,000 with capital at $15,800,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $12,702,809. The 
company has a salary list of 1667 officers and 
employees. 

Growth of business and expansion in the 
main office as well as branch office activities 
has also necessitated increasing the official 
staff. Quite a number of promotions were 
made at the last annual meeting. Directors 
were reelected and Henry Chisholm Osborn, 
president of the American Multigraph Com- 
pany, was elected an additional member of 
the board. 

The following staff promotions were made: 
J. R. Cotabish and E. B. Merrell, assistant 
vice-presidents to vice-presidents: George 
C. Beck, assistant secretary, to assistant vice- 
president; E. V. Newton, manager of the 
New Business Department to assistant secre- 
tary and R. M. Bourne of the Collateral Loan 
Department, assistant treasurer. J. W. Fish- 
er was named assistant manager of the 
Foreign Department and J. R. France was 
appointed assistant manager of the company’s 
St. Clair-40th bank. Practically all the men 
named received their early banking training 
at the company’s branches. 


In connection 
bursement 


with the last dividend dis- 
of the Commerce Guardian Trust 
and Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio, an extra 
dividend of $2 a share was authorized, bring- 
ing total dividend distribution last 
$112,000. 

At the Commerce Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Toledo, Ohio, the trust officer, 
Frazier Reams and Clyde W. Wick, treasurer, 
were also elected vice-presidents. Calvin 
Yeasting was made assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Commercial Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, has changed its name 
to Commercial Bank and Trust Company and 
increased capital from $300,000 to $350,000. 

Individual deposits in banks of Ohio total 
$2,555,000,000, equal to per capita distribu- 
tion of $883.95, based on population of 6,- 
655,000. 


year to 


HARRIS CREECH ON BUSINESS 
SITUATION 


Harris Creech, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company believes that there is “good 
business ahead.’ He says: 

“Business and banking are cooperating 
more and more to mutual advantage and 
were never in a stronger position. In the 
fourth Federal Reserve district, which hap- 
pily includes a variety of industries, there 
is justified a feeling of confidence about the 
future. While industry and business may 
not reach the record breaking proportions 
of last year, production and sales will be 
in good volume. Competition will be very 
keen and profits will be no doubt smaller than 
during the year just closed. As 1930 pro- 
gresses, I look forward to seeing increased 
employment and a larger volume of business.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FIFTH-THIRD 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The past year was one of the most pros- 
perous in the annals of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Diree- 
tors were reelected and Col. William Cooper 
Proctor, president of Proctor & Gamble, was 
added to the board, which consists of the 
following: Charles H. M. Atkins, Charles 
KF. Barrett, James Bonnyman, Charles C. 
Chase, Powel Crosley, Jr., Charles H. Deppe, 
Edward W. Edwards, I). Howard Gayle, 
Monte J. Goble, John H. Goyert, Samuel FE. 
Hilles, Charles Kuhn, R. K. Le Blond, Will- 
inm S. McKenzie, Louis E. Miller, James P. 
Orr, Maurice E. Pollak, George Puchta, Carl 
J. Schmidlapp, Edward <A. Seiter, Edward 
Senior, A. Clifford Shinkle, Frank H. Simp- 
son, Ethan B. Stanley, Edgar Stark, Edward 
W. Strong, John Ik. Sullivan, George M. Ver- 
ity, John B. Verkamp, George H. Warrington, 
William FEF. Wiley and Clifford R. Wright. 


John Sherwin, Sr.. has been elected a diree- 
tor of the Midland Bank of Cleveland of 
which his John Sherwin, Jr., is presi- 
dent. 

J. Howard Parker has succeeded the late 
A. IE. Adams as president of the First Na- 
tional and the Dollar Savings and Trust 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Dr. R. k. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
College, has been elected president of the 
First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Springfield, Ohio. 

W. Lockwood Lamb, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Commerce Guardian Trust 
& Savings Bank of Toledo, O., has been 
elected a director of the Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association. 


son, 
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NEW DIRECTORS FOR METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 

The board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of Detroit announce the elec- 
tion of Thomas TP. Henry, Sr., and P. E. 
Manring as new members of the board. These 
appointments are further steps following out 
the policy of the company of having on its 
board representative, successful business men 
of the city. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Henry came to 
Detroit to take a job with the Free Press, 
at which time he was introduced to a jam in 
the printing trades with a big strike. As a 
means of untangling the jam Mr. Henry 
started in the type-setting business with an 
open shop. The strike was eventually 
tled and Mr. Henry found the type-setting 
business so good he has been in it ever since. 
He is now president of the Thomas IP. Henry 
Company, advertising typographers. Mr. 
Hlenry is perhaps better known through his 
activities in the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation as chief executive, that association 
having more than a million on its roster. 

Mr. Manring has been engaged in the 
building supply business since his graduation 
from Ohio Western in 1912 holding important 
executive positions in connection with both 
sales and production for the Barrett Com- 
pany of Cleveland until the early part of 
1924 when he became actively connected with 


set- 


THomas P. HENRY, SR. 


Who has been elected a member of the Board of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of Detroit 


the Wolverine Creosoted Products Company 
of which he now serves as president. 


HAROLD R. CRUSOE 


Who has been elected Vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of Detroit 


P. E. MANRING 


Who has been elected a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company of Detroit 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
DISTRIBUTION OF BANKING POWER IN 
LOS ANGELES 

Merger of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank last year with the Los Angeles-First 
National to form the Security-First National 
Bank was largely responsible for a pro- 
nounced shifting of local banking power from 
the column of state to national banks. At 
the close of the year there were 11 nationat 
banks, including local offices of the Bank 
of Italy, with deposits of $894,925,956 as 
compared with $485,026,978 deposits of 14 
state banks and trust companies, making 
total deposits for the city of $1,879,950,000. 
The latest figures indicate an increase of 
over $50,000,000 for the local national and 
state institutions during the last quarter of 
1929. 

Among the uational banks the Security- 
First National leads with deposits of $541,- 
456,294 and the local offices of the Bank of 
Italy report deposits of $153,318,000. The 
Citizens National is third on the list with 
deposits of $153,318,000. Among the trust 
companies and state banks the leadership 
now rests with the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia, representing merger of the Merchants 
National Bank of this city with the United 
Security Bank and Trust Company in San 
Francisco, and which operates on a_ state 
wide scale. Next in point of deposits is the 
California Bank with deposits of $106,599,- 
000, followed by the Union Bank and Trust 
Company with $25,607,000. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT CITIZENS 
NATIONAL 

The Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Angeles closed the year with 
resources and deposits at high record figures. 
Two new directors were elected at the an- 
nual meeting, namely, William N. Jarnagin, 
who is president of the Central Manufactur- 
ing Bank of Chicago, and Edward J. Bowen, 
president of the Union Tank and Pipe Com- 
pany. The Citizens National recently opened 
a new branch at Washington boulevard and 
Westview. 


Los 


EARNINGS OF CALIFORNIA GROUP 
CORPORATION 


The California Group Corporation, affili- 
ated with the California Bank and California 
Bank Group, reports net earnings of $471,- 
361 after making all necessary deductions 
and equivalent to $13.46 a share on the 35.- 


000 shares of 6 per cent preferred stock out- 
standing. These earnings compare with $387,- 
342 or $11.06 a share for 1928. During 1929 
the corporation paid $210,000 in preferred 
dividends, leaving $261,361 applicable to the 
common stock, all of which is owned by the 
California Securities Company. At the end 
of 1929, the company had surplus of $622,751. 
as compared with $431,390 at the end of 
1928, The growth of the corporation per 
mitted of dividends of $70,000 last year on 
the common 

The California Bank recently opened a 
branch at Main and Griffin, Los Angeles, 
under the management of Chester G. Gerry. 


stock. 


UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

Earnings of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles were larger last 
year than in any previous year. Deposits 
increased substantially and stockholders re- 
ceived $415,000 in dividends. Following the 
annual meeting the president, Ben. R. Meyer, 
announced the election of Herman F. Hahn 
as a vice-president. 


EARNINGS OF SECURITY-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Net profits and earnings of the Security- 
First National Bank and the affiliated se- 
curities company for the last three quarters 
of 1929 and since merger conclusions, amount- 
ed to $5,710,775. This sum represents 25 
per cent per annum or $6.35 on each share 
of $25 par value. Deposits of the bank 
increased $9,000,000 to total of $541,456,000 
with total resources of $610,000,000 and trust 
assets of $465,000,000. 


The Guaranty 
organized in 
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Hollywood is gaining notice as a banking 
center with clearings last year amounting to 
over half a_ billion. 


The Central Trust Company of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has increased surplus from $600,000 to 
$800,000. 


The First National Bank & Trust Company 
of New Haven, Conn., reports resources of 
$23,064,000 ; deposits, $18,201,000. 


United States Senator Joseph R. Grundy 


has been elected a director of the Bucks 
County Trust Company of Doylestown, Pa. 
Oscar O. Bean has been elected president of 
the company, succeeding Henry A. James. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BANKING 

It is noteworthy that the year 1929 wit- 
nessed a decided slowing up in the scramble 
for establishment of branches or acquisition 
of independent units. At the the 
year there were 17 less banks operating in 
the state as compared with a year ago. The 
23? banks conducting business now maintain 
284 branches, a decline of 36 during the year. 

Deposits of all the national and state 
banks in San Francisco aggregated at the 
close of the year $1,7S82,875,000, an increase 
of $174,000,000 during the year which figure 
must be modified in view of the fact that 
the totals embrace deposits of numerous 
branches located in various communities of 
the state by the big branch banks and trust 
companies having headquarters in San Fran- 
CISCO. 


close of 


the individual banks and_ trust 
companies there was recorded excellent earn- 
ings. The American Trust Company showed 
increase in undivided profits from $549,149 
to $1,870,870, with surplus of $10,000,000 
and total resources of $320,312,000. At the 
Anglo-California Trust Company, surplus was 
increased $250,000 to $2,000,000 and undivid- 
ed profits increased nearly $100,000 to $S863,- 
409, with total resources of $77,909,000. The 
Crocker First National closed the year with 
splendid earnings and resources of $90,147,- 
000 to which must be added the $34,742,000 
resources of the affiliated Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company. The Bank of Italy 
National Trust and Savings Association add- 
ed $2,500,000 to its surplus and undivided 
profits, making total of $58,251,000 and bring- 
ing total capital structure to $108,251,000 
with total resources of $1,055,113,000 and de- 
posits of $893,892,000. The Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Company gained $555,000 
in undivided profits, making total capitaliza- 
tion of $17,056,000 with resources aggregat- 
ing $155,422,000. 


Among 


Oliver Carlson and Carlton Daiss, of the 
staff of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, have been elected assistant cash- 
iers. Other appointments include that of 
KE. Leuenberger as manager of the foreign 
trade department. 

Fk. L. Lipman, president of the Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company has been 
reappointed as a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve Board, rep- 
resenting the 12th district. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 

Nion R. Tucker, president of the invest- 
ment banking firm of Tucker, Hunter, Dulin 
& Company, has been elected member of the 
board of directors of the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco. Another new 
director is William E. Woolsey. “ollowing 
the meeting of the stockholders, the direc- 
tors named Carl J. Benson, W. B. E. Hirst 
and Vincent I. Mooney as assistant cashiers. 
Frank J. Hart was appointed manager of the 
credit department. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTED BY TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 
The volume of trust funds and property 


handled by the trust department of the Old 
National Bank & Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Wash., is indicated by payments 
of income, dividends, ete., during last year 
amounting to $1,200,000, according to Vice- 
president and Trust Officer W. J. Kommers. 
The sum is made up of $500,000 earnings to 
testamentary trusts, living and other trusts; 
$475,000 paid in interest on securities held 
by the securities safekeeping division; $135,- 
000 in rentals from properties handled by 
the property management division and $40,- 
000 paid in interest on coupons of Liberty 
bonds held by the trust department. 

This showing of earnings is significant 
not only as to its volume, but also in re- 
flecting upon the good husbandry with which 
the trust department handles its responsi- 
bilities. The sum of $1,200,000 compares 
with aggregate annual interest distribution 
by all savings institutions and savings de- 
parts in Spokane amounting to $1,600,000. 
Says Mr. Kommers: “We are in a period of 
impressive growth in the trust field. There 
is every indication that 1929 will go down in 
the annals of corporate fiduciary service as 
a record-breaking year, both in volume of 
accumulated wealth entrusted for conserva- 
tion, and in the number of people who named 
trust companies and trust departments of 
banks in their wills to settle their estates.” 


ADMINISTRATION AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF MONTREAL 


The Administration & Trust Company, 
with head office in Montreal and branches in 
various provinces, reports total estates under 
administration at the close of 1929 valued at 
over $25,000,000, an increase of one million 
dollars during the year. The paid-up capital 
is $400,000 and reserve fund $300,000, with 
net profits of $55,000. The president is Sir 
Hormisdas Laporte; vice-president, Charles 
Cahan D’Anvers, and general manager, J. 
Theo. Leclere. 
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HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES 


This monumental volume opens a new world of words and ideas. It has 
double to ten times more synonyms and antonyms than any thesaurus or 
dictionary. It is a vital necessity in every library, business and profession, 
where facility, speed, and efficiency are important. It is simply indexed, and 
easy enough for a child to use. The accompanying specimen conveys an idea 
of the matchless simplicity throughout the work. This gives you quick and 
unerring choice of the word you want. 


peas AND syxoxxs | HOW TO SAY 
Hartrampf’s is more than a book of 

synonyms. Each classification of words ee ISK”’ 

contains all the synonyms in a_ thought. PRA 4 

If the thought implies temptation, this x 

classification shows verbs, adjectives, cise, © assole 

nouns, etc., as well as Persons who actual ¥ lB 
tempt, and the ‘‘god’’ who rules temp- é c par “3 

tation. It also shows the _ respective aoe ete yah Joy. 

classifications COURTSHIP, APPEAL, 1088 
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yeatio™ 

cp atts ETC. a ware Palm. 

, AC! me phy is re 

and PROMISE, thereby giving you a pRAlsE—" peproot - mOF oss ~ 
vivid word-picture of a single thought xs. BisTe anion i 

and all its relations. You can see this wo. Det 

at a glance. It requires no study. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Tlere is the book for which you have been 
looking to relieve you of the drudgery nec- 
essary when using others. 

It is a perfect medium for emphasizing (or 
obscuring) any phase of interest in merchan- 
dising, literature, advertising or other ac- 
tivity. It has a wonderful word and Idea 
Chart for stimulating thought so that you 
may vitalize your message and grip the in- 
terest of prospects, readers and hearers. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


It is a book that is giving eminent satisfaction 
in every field of endeayor. Entire first edition 
was sold out in sixty days. Rex Beach, Cecil B. 
de Mille and Rupert Hughes are a few types of 
buyers. Bankers, lawyers, editors, educators— 
workers in every business and profession—endorse 
and acclaim it. Ten minutes will prove that you 
cannot possibly afford to be without this indis- 
pensable aid. But instead of ten minutes, the 
hock is sent for a five-day free examination until! 
all bookstores carry it. Send for your copy now. 
Use coupon. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON yr 
HARTRAMPF COMPANY, Gould Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. ® 
Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, 
548 pages, 6x9, in style and price checked below, for 
five-day examination. I will return it postpaid or remit 

the price within five days. 
( ) $5.00 Full Lintex. ( ) $10.00 DeLuxe Gift Edition 
Gold Stamped 3eautifully Tooled 
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